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No traveller offers a work to the public without 
supposing that he has new facts or ideas to com- 
municate, or erroneous statements or opinions in 
the works of his predecessors to correct. If this 
is true with reference to countries that are at 
our doors, and with the language, institutions, 
and customs of which we are perfectly familiar, 
it must be far more applicable to countries at 
a distance, with manners and institutions dis- 
similar to our own ; with whose language we 
never are acquainted; of whose literature we 
know nothing ; with whose . spciety we never 
mingle ; betw^n whose inhabitants and the na- 
tives of our own country, friendship seldom or 
never exists. The casual wanderers in such 
a land, must, in the impossibility of correctly 
observing, receive a multitude of loose im- 
pressions, and these impressions jon their return* 
home are poured forth with the facility and 
diversity with which they were received. It 
is not, therefore, with the idea that there is 
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much to be corrected in the opinions which have 
resulted from such statements respecting the 
countries of which these volumes treat, but with 
the conviction that there is nothing known — 
that I offer these volumes to my countrymen. 
It is with the manners of a people as with their 
language; no part can be correctly described, 
no passage accurately applied, unless the mind 
of the one, as the grammar of the other, has been 
laboriously studied, and is perfectly understood. 

The claims which 1 can offer as the grounds 
of my own confidence, or of the confidence of 
others, in my opinions, are-— ten years unremit- 
tingly employed in the acquisition of the necessary 
information for judging of the countries which are 
here in part described. During this period, un- 
occupied with any other pursuit, my time has been 
entirely devoted to investigation in detail, or to 
general studies collaterally bearing on the laws, 
history, commerce, political and diplomatic po- 
sition of the East, and more particularly of 
Turkey. So that, although these inquiries have 
been extended over fields wide and diversified, 
they have been systematically directed to the 
elucidation of one question— that which of all 
those beyond the limits of this island most nearly 
touches the interests, and perhaps, the political 
existence, of Great Britain. 

During my early travels, and engaged ^ I 
originally was in the war between Greece and 
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Turkey, 1 received impressions the most unfavour- 
able respecting the character of Eastern countries, 
and of the Turkish government and people in 
particular. It was after three yfears of diligent 
statistical inquiries, that I began to perceive that 
there were institutions connected with the East. 
From the moment that 1 did perceive the existence 
of peculiar, though still indistinct, principles, an 
intense interest was awakened in my mind, and I 
commenced a collection of financial details, with 
a view to understanding the rules upon which 
they were based. Three more years, I may say, 
were spent in this laborious uncertainty, and 1 
Collected and noted down the administration of 
two hundred and fifty towns and villages, before 
I was struck with the common principles that 
guided their administration. 

It was also only after one half of the time which 
1 spent in the East had passed by, that I began 
to perceive that there were certain rules and 
principles of social manners and customs, which 
it was necessary to study in themselves, and the 
acquisition of which was a condition to useful 
social intercourse. 

Having gone through this preparatory labour, 
it is but natural for me to suppose that a knovv- 
ledge of the East involves long* and assiduous 
application, which cannot be* hndertaken,’ except 
by one who has no other occupation or pursuits ; 
who is gifted with energy and perseverance; 
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and is prepared to make an entire sacrifice of 
all his accustomed comforts, luxuries, and en- 
joyments. 

A work on the East is a task which no man 
who correctly feels, can lightly or willingly un- 
dertake. It is exactly in proportion to the pro- 
gress made, tjiat the difficulties of such a study 
will be apparent, and, consequently, that the 
diffidence of the inquirer will increase. 

If a botanist, accustomed to a region contain- 
ing a limited number of species, who has founded 
his theory of botany on such generalisations as 
this limited number of facts allowed him to draw, 
or enabled him to apply, suddenly comes inttf 
another region, where he finds his principles in- 
applicable, or insufficient, he must immediately 
revise the whole science of which he is a pro- 
fessor. So, in the consideration of nations,' if 
you come to ideas which, when correctly under- 
stood, cannot be accurately rendered by the 
symbols of your own language, you must im- 
mediately revert to first principles — you come 
back to the reconsideration of human nature. 

In this lies the difficulty of the East— the real 
cause of that embarrassment which seems to in- 
.crease in proportion as information accumulates. 
iTie man who Sfees the East for a day can sketoft 
externar objects by ‘the words which exist in 
European language; but, to be able to convey 
thoughts, must feel as they do, and descnbe 
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those feelings in a language whiph is not theirs; 
and this is an oTerwhelming task. Language is 
the conventional representation of impressions: 
but when impressions are not identical, they can- 
not be conveyed by common sounds ; and, there- 
fore, where there is difference of impressions, 
there is no common language. 

In this difficulty of intercommunication, it is but 
natural to suppose that each party has suffered in 
the eyes of the other : we have been deprived of the 
means of appreciating that which is good ; we have 
exaggerated that which is bad, and interpreted un- 
favourably that which is indifferent. The original 
deficiency of language has been the cause, subse- 
quently, of justifiable hostility; and in this reaction 
of cause and effect, a reciprocal contempt of the one 
for the other has finally resulted. This position of 
the Europeans who have settled in the East, ex- 
cludes travellers from intercourse with the natives 
of the country, and thus they are dependent for 
the first impressions, by which their whole subse- 
quent career is necessarily influenced, on the worst 
guides they can possibly find. 

But it may be supposed that those who turn 
their faces towards the rising sun, are im- 
pelled by a generous ardour for the pursuit of 
knowledge; that their imagination is warmed 
by the poetry of Eastern existence, and by the 
splendour of Eastern scenery ; that men, whose 
early eflucation has' been formed upon the Bible, 
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and whose boyish aspirations have been fired by 
the Oriental breath of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
should look with sympathy and interest upon 
those institutions, those habits, and those effects, 
which live alone in the clime of the East. Never- 
theless, it is unfortunately but too true, that, 
whilst European' visitors have neglected the po- 
litical and moral interest and character which 
that land affords, they have also neglected even 
those external and physical features, which come 
within the scope of the sciences which absorb 
the still available ffmulties of observation and 
comparison of the present age. The Botany, the 
Geology, the Mineralogy of European and Asiatic 
Turkey, have been scarcely extended since the 
days ofTournefort. We owe our recent geographi- 
cal knowledge respecting the regions of Upper 
Asia to a translation made at Paris from a Chinese 
geographer whose work was published fifiteen 
hundred years ago! Until the survey of Sir 
Alexander Barnes, the only information we 
possessed respecting the course of the Indus, — 
the channel of Indian commerce, and the frontier 
of the British dominions, — was derived from the 
historians of Alexander ! We need not, therefore, 
be surprised that we should be ignorant of the 
qualities of the. Eastern mind— <of the limits of 
Eastern, knowledg^^f the characters and di- 
rection of Eastern opinion. 

The admission, as a general proposition, of ^ 
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difficulty in the study of the East, of ignorance of 
fficts, of erroneousness of conclusions, may, even 
if admitted, remain truisms inoperative and un- 
fruitful; it is, therefore, necessary to shew how 
the use of certain terms applicable to our state 
becomes the source of error, while the observer 
cannot by any possibility suspect, that the error 
lies in the use of the language with which alone 
he is familiar. I will, therefore, give a few in- 
stances, which may serve to illustrate the stum- 
bling-blocks which preconceived and European 
notions cast iii the path of Oriental inquiry. 

When we look back to the history of Great 
Britain not many years ^o, we find a population 
degraded, miserable, insulated. We see the pro- 
gress of the arts, of agriculture, and, above all, 
the construction of roads, producing a concomitant 
improvement in the condition of men ; and vve 
naturally infer that good roads, mechanical skill, 
&c. are conditions of well-being, and, where these 
are not, that every thing must be degradation 
and misery. When, therefore, we hear of coun- 
tries where the roads are in as bad a condition as 
they were fifty years ago in England, we conclude 
that the social condition of these countries is such 
as it was in England, or as we suppose it (for the 
dogmatic character of the day i&ever prone to 
revile the past) to have been, in England at a 
former period. But in England, and in countries 
t]Wg in the same latitude, the enjoyments of the 
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people are derived from a distant zone ; have to 
be transported from afar; and the superabundance 
of home produce has to be exported before it can 
be exchanged to obtain these luxuries. A popu- 
lation so situated, if without the easy means of 
transport, must remain destitute of all those en^ 
joyments which result from interchange. To 
them, therefore, roads become of vital import- 
ance; but roads are by no means a question of 
equal importance to countries where every village 
has within its reach the comforts and the luxuries 
which Northern populations have to obtain from 
a distance. 

In the same way, the population of Great Bri- 
tain, before the introduction of green crops, was 
restricted, during the long inclement months of 
winter, to provisions of the worst description. 
Salt bacon, and, at an earlier period, eels, were 
the only addition which the peasant could expect 
to his rye or barley during six months of the 
year; and we naturally, therefore, esteem -the 
improvements of moderm agriculture as necessary 
to a good and wholesome diet, and necessary to 
the well-being of every agricultural popnhition. 
But in countries where the winter is not of the 
same duration, and where the character of the 
produce is mo];e varied, the progress of the sci- 
ence of agriculture is not in the same degree le^ ' 
qiiisite for the welldjeing of the comnifitiiityl 
“ The ward state of agriculture^ implies; 
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not one, but various states of existence, 
inodified by the dilBT^ncra of latitude. 

Again, in our constitutional combinations, the 
point of departure, to which we look back, is 
feudalism ; ^e mass of the population was then 
mere property ; and every step which has been 
made in the acquisition of social rights, in the 
establishment of equality; in riie elevation of the 
power and the character of a central judicature, 
having been an improvement upon the original 
constitution of the state— we consider ** progress," 
synonymous with well-being, and stationariness 
expressive of barbarism. In the East, the point 
of d^arture is— the free right of property of every 
man, mid equality of all men before the law 
every departure from that ori|^r^ t^nstitution 
has been in violation of its prinoiptes, and in 
violation of national rights., The European, who 
understands the advancement of popular r%hts to 
lie in the word “ progress^” does not comprehend 
the Eastern, who looks on that which is stationary 
as that which is excellent : and while his precon- 
ceptions deprive him of the faculty of perceiving 
atmiii of thought so important and so valuable, 
he estal^lishes erroneous data as the foundation of 
all bis future conclusions. ; 

^^in» the wOTd Foudalisin” is productive of 
similarv^mfiuHon. :^eudatisiay *|ip its true nnd 
e|[is^ from’! 

all ticB^i#nd« miistB mid^yet, in reducing 

vox.. I. b 
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to its simplest expression the difference existing 
between the East and the West, I hard beeh 
obliged to have recourse, as defining that differ- 
ence, to drawing a line between those nations 
that hare passed through feudalism, and those 
nations that have not passed through feudalism; 
by the former meaning the inhabitants of the 
west of Europe, with the exception of some frag- 
ments of races— the Basque Provinces, for in- 
stance, the islands Guernsey, Jersey, &c. 

Although feudalism was brought from the East 
to the West, it underwent in our Western regions 
modifications and , changes which completely al- 
tered its nature. The primitive character was that 
of a local military organisation for the defence 
of the soil, for which a regular contribution was 
given, the remuneration amounting to one-tenth 
of the produce of the soil so protected. The 
tenure of those feoffs was dependent upon the 
will of the sovereign, and generally, in the earlier 
periods, they were yearly appointments. In the 
West, the feudal lords became the proprietors of 
the soil which they had been charged to protect, 
and thus entirely Overthrew the principles, and 
vitiated the object, of that system. Feudidism 
in the East leaves to the cultivator the right Of 
property ; feudalism in the West has deprived 
him- of that right— has conferred the land on the 
holder of the feOff, and converted the cultivator 
into a serf. The system is completely different : 
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but the word is the Mune. The European 
comes to a fact, which he design^^^s “ feudal,” — 
he instantly, therefore, makes the application of 
his views of Western feudalism to a state of society 
where nothing of the kind was ever known : hence 
our misconception of the rights of property of our 
Hindoo subjects, and a fundamental source of 
misconception of every principle of Eastern go- 
vernment, law, property, legislation, and lan- 
guage. 

The government of Turkey, as of other Eastern 
nations, it has been the habit to designate as 
“ despotism and this designation has not been 
confined to books of travels, but is used by writers 
of a scientific character, and in the classification 
of countries. Now, it is a singular thing, that 
our idea of despotism is unknown to the Eastern 
mind ; that, to explain the word to a native of 
the East, it .is necessary to describe to him a state 
of society where men disagree regarding the prin- 
ciples of law and justice. The idea of despotism, 
or the falsification of right, through the violence 
of power, can coexist only with two standards of 
right and wrpng ; so tbgt a fluctuating and acci- 
dental majority imposes its will as the rule of 
justice and of law. Such a state of things has 
given birth to, and developed, feelings of deep 
animosity between man and man# there has, con- 
sequently, been an exasperation of expression in 
all ideas associated with politics, ^ut, in coun- 
b2 
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tries where the priI^:iples of the goye,nimeB| ha?je 
neyer been in o^positipn to the opinions of, hhy 
class of the people, the abuse of power is ‘1 ty- 
ranny,” but not ^‘.iJo$potis*M nj^y. sn|l^ 

from the yioli^ce of poyier, but they are not exas- 
perated by the cparerripn . ipto li?kws*-rthppogh 
the d^isions of an acci^ntal and ^vpi^c^ ina- 
jority-^f opinions wJNkb, they . 

In addition to the sources of hdlac^ comineai 
to all Europeans, there are those which flow from 
the sectional and party views of travellers. Every 
Englishman belfmgs to one or other of the poli- 
tical parries that divide his native country, A 
partisan in. his own country, how can he be the 
judge of another? His lan^age is itself iimppli- 
cable to the subject-matter ; and the terms which 
it is impossible for him to disf^nsc himself fipm 
using, calls forth the antipathic of his par^ bias. 
Xbe Liberal, calling Tuihey a “ despotic” gpvern- 
ment, reprobates it by that tenn alone, and in- 
quires no further I the Tory sees in it popular 
principles, and looks no |hrtber ; the Radical sees 
there principles which .be cpiwider^ ark^criuc ; 
and the favourer of , Aristocracy despiaii ih^be- 
cause there is no hereditary rank ; the (jilonsrif^U- 
tionalist deems a. coiuiri 7 . without a parliaieeet 
sCfce wprrib^^a ri^pi^ht i th® ..jl^iriniist 
nmbiage at the.liuutatk^ there placed to^ regal 
ppyrer by. a, vyfi- 

tent wbicb he tej^msfinquisitp^aii; /j^nd 
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tM W** pboitectibfi i»f inifeali^ can sfee 

nn; Wbli-i>ih^; no (divilisatibii; %itfiout a citstoni- 
Bndse. ^‘hns, the tnembear of every^ and 

^^ib^pibfeisor of ea<di bf'<^>h*ibhs, finds in, 
the* te^s #hich be is ^bVced to UI^ that which 
shocks bis pHnciples aiid- dterthrtHi^ his tbeory. 

that pi^ent tbenifiselTes are 
of a socnd chlhncterl ^ 

lOliical, and^^'^litical dbaraOISSr, inia^ mislee^' the 
tjebsJn ; fhllacies tbttcbin^ fnhnhers irritate the 
feelings^ We are in the Es^ excluded frOni so- 
ciety, or, if accidentalljr admitted to it; that inter- 
course has hitherto beenr ib as far aS I have had 
opportunities of judging^ fruits. 

.Besides, in the ^itiiatlbii^^ a dtdhrent country, 
and a difierent State of dOlneshd%ibiiteand of in- 
tellectual educatioh^ ^e ihliat tii^ emir in every 
judgment where wO bate nb^the full bearing Of 
every feet before our e3te8,ii-i«Wbereter, in ihet, 
Our knowledge is not perfect and’ complete. 
When such is not the casO, the errOneousness of 
our opinions wiU almost he 
amount, and the deviation frten troth ddil, in iiine 
cises Oidr'of ten, Ite On the^side W 

' DeOe^nt as thiscOniiti^ hOs bO^ 
that which r^jiards Dipldil^, W hOthOf^ ^ Wthe 
constitution of tim net^d^ iiO its notion, 

ov instimetion in bands 
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racter and intere^ts^that deficiency moi^ 

especi^ly to be deplored in our relations with tjte 
East. Misjudging as individuals, vre have misma- 
naged as a nation ; and the ^option of a line of 
policy, inconsistent with oUr own interests, and 
inimical to Turkey, has placed our representa- 
tives and agents in that country in a position of 
isolation, where not of hostility. Hencfe, a con- 
tinuation and an increase of the catfses Of error. 
"What passing traveller can be expects to dis- 
tinguish objects, or arrive at truth, amid the con- 
fusion and the deceptive appearances”which thus, 
on all sides, surround him ; and vvhat a host of 
powerful and extensive influences combined to 
resist inquiry, and to resent perception ! The cur- 
rent of officiar habits, interests, associations, and 
self-love, diverted thus from its original intention, 
and its only useful end, becomes a line of demar- 
cation between those whom it was instituted to 
unite ; and, instead of promoting, arrests the reci- 
procal benefit that might accrue from the inter- 
change of thoughts, knowledge, and good offices. 

The next and last sotarce of fallacy which I 
shall touch upon is religion. In undertaking this 
work, one of my principal objects was the expo- 
sition of the chamcters, both in dogma and in 
practice, of Islam; but circumstances, into which 
it vvouhi^lte in^eivhnt^^to ettteif ^ye deprived me 
of tM^sure necessary -ibr trli^ng this question 
as if ^ght to be treated. I must, therefore, dis- 
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miss it for the with thte . single remarjk* 

‘that the Mussulman admits justafic^ion by faith, 
and not by works, recognises tbe Gospels as in- 
^ired writing, looks on Christ as the Spirit of 
God, as without original sin, and as being des- 
tined in the fulness of time to bring all men into 
one fold. 

But the social and political influence of Islam 
has been, I cmiceive, but very imperfectly under- 
stood ; and I, therefore, beg to offer a few obser- 
vations on the exclusively worldly and temporal 
characters of Islam, with a view of exposing ano- 
ther source of error in our estimation of the East. 

In the East, the word religion does not convey 
the same meaning as in Europe ; it is with us 
faith and dogma, wholly disUnot from measures 
of policy and forms of government, with them 
eveiy thing is religious ; but rel^on has not tbe 
same distinct, separate, and sy^ematic character, 
whether in dogma or worldly institution, that has 
been given to it by the political and intellectual 
habits of Europe. At the period of the rise of 
Islam, the struggle of religions represented, 
though with nobler and more useful characters, 
the struggle of opinions in tbe West at the pre- 
sent day. Our sbniggle of opinions has refer- 
ence to forms of government ; their struggle of ’ 
religions bad j^enee to govern- 

ments T|te Greyk (^Ib gnd system) maintained 
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h<^Ty taxfttioii, monopolies, sod pRi/!le^< ^ 
Miissolman (Arabs and followers of Mahcttwo^) 
denounced monopolies and privileges, aiid*'veOi)g« 
nised but a sii^le property-tax. Tulkthafa, a fival 
propheti wcm Cfvet several bribes, by expunging 
the law against interest and by a change in sundry 
civil precepts. Mosseyletnah, the great rival of 
Mahommed, had formed a cdde differing so little 
from that of his snccessiul axnpetitm:, thid local 
and personal accidents alone influenced “ the 
straggle which was to decide whether the tenets 
of Mahommed, or the code of Mosseylemab, 
should give laws to the Bastern world.’^ He had 
merely cq>ied the principles of oheap' govern- 
ment, equal law, and free trade, which the genius 
Mahommed had seized, as the levers by which 
the existing order of things could be overthrown, 
and a new order introduced ; and which he com- 
bined widi religiottftodqgmas in deference to the 
ideas of hb age and country, inqnrovingon that 
which did exist, and forming that wlmk which 
has endured as a religion, witho^ losing it» poli- 
tical features, and triumphed as . a poUrical eas- 
tern, without casting off its devbtimial character.^ 
After long and anxious consideration, during 
which I have rdied more on iivtn^ impi#nimss 
than on the cold rec(n^ of. tl^ j^t,; an^ .^ 
had thp advantage »f lookihg 
effects the recmit adoption of Chris* 
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(life, asrbjr Pafati po have come to 

’ estinmte of (fee political character 

^ Aa a religtoii, it teachei ao new dogma^:; esta- 
bllshea no new revelatton> no new prece]^ ; has 
no: priesthood, and no church government. It 
g^ves a code to the people, and a constitution to 
the state, entoroed by the sanction of religion. 

In its religions character it is devotional, not 
dermatic. 

In its civil character it is so simple, compre- 
hensive, and conebe, that law is supported by 
moral obligation. »'V 

In its political cluiracter it limited taxation ; 
it made men equal in the eye of the law ; it con- 
secrated the principles of self-government;* and 
the local ocmtrol of accounts. It established a 


control ov^ sovereign power, by rendering the 
executive authority subordinate to that of the 
law,t based on religious sanction and on moral 



The exedlefeee and effectiveness of each of 
these principles (each enable of immortalising its 
founder) gave vidue to the rest; and the three 

* tl|^ Ipr^igion for although a fixed aum, 

“Ml® competent , 

t Aa in AmaKca. 



ddM^bii^ endowed the syrteni which thi&y fo 
wlib a ^ ener^ exceeding those of e®y 
c^her political system. Within the lifetime of a 
man, though in the hands of a population, wild, 
ignorant, and insignificant, it spread over a 
greater extent than the dominions of Rome. 
While it retained its primitive character, it was 
irresistible, and its expansive power was arrested 
only when a lie* was recorded in its annals. 

A faith, a code, and a constitution, were thus 
combined in one comprehensive plan, where the 
service of the altar, the administration of the 
village, the collection of taxes, were services of 
honour and not of profit; and where no class or 
body had a place With interests at variance with 
those of the community. The sublimity of its 
devotion, the simplicity of the code, the excel- 
lence of the financial system, the freedom of its 
political doctrines, seemed to endow Islamism 
with the means at once of firing the imagination 
and of subduing the reason, of sufiicing for all exi- 
gencies, realising every object for which society 
is constituted; and exhausting every mode of in- 
fluencing men. ? ^ 

Having dwelt so much on the diflicuities that 
stand in the wayOf a correct estimate of the East, 

' I most observe,, that these difficulties reside soiety 
in a JE^ropmn’s prjsconceived optneons, that isffih ' 

* About the year 30 of the Hejira^ 


bift 4a jterjpis* X#t,a Igai^pctaiit 

' bonreveri of a jainple^ to the J^t, and 

the key. of knowledge, is at once within his reach. 
As proof of this assertion,, it is sufficUsnt to refer 
to liady Mary Wortley Montague, whc^e resi- 
dence in Turkey did not exceed fourteen months, 
and who has accurately observed^ and faithfully 
painted, almost every feature of society in that 
country ; and while she has been the only Euro- 
pean who has justly estimated it; she is also the 
only one who has ever acquired there influence 
and consideration. The .cause of this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon, I take to be her residence in 
a Turkish establishment, from the first hour of 
her entrance into the country ; she consequently 
used her senses without the intervention of lan- 
guage, and became interested, in. that which sur- 
rounded her, without drawing comparisons; while, 
being a woman, she was not versed in the fallacies 
of the schools, nor committed to. the errors of 
politicians. 

I cannot omit here mentioning Mr. Lane’s 
work on Egypt— ^the only, delineation in a Euro- 
pean language of Eastern manners..^ This work I 
conceive to be eminently calculated to improve 
our position in the East, because it is now iip- 
ipossib^ for a traveller to proceod^thitjtmr without* 
knowing that there nxiets there a distinct code of 
manners and politeness, which he must study if 
he pretends to know the people or to judge 
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them, and in the study of which he prepares him*; 
relf, to conduct himself as a man amongst men, 
to win their confidence and increase his own 
knowledge. 

With regard to these volumes I have now to 
say, that I think they will promote investigation 
and discussion, if they do no more. The ground* 
work is a trip in European Turkey of fi ve months ; 
they have, from scanty notes made at the time* 
been extended, whibt living amongst Turks, and 
on the banks of the Bosphorus. They were, 
however, written as a distraction, rather than as 
an occupation, whilst suffering severely, bodily 
and mentally, and under impressions the most 
painful*-*-tho8e of seeing the best interests of my 
country sacrificed, and the conservative princi- 
ples of the Turkish government and society un- 
dermined, less by foreign and hostile influence, 
than by a fatal imitation of Western manners, 
prejudices, and principles. 


Notx to Sbcoko Edition. 

I regret that bang detained by indisposition at a distance 
from London, f have not had an opportunity of cxirrectiog 
thepreas. 

Speke HaUy March 
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CHAPTER I. 

OBJECTS or THE JOORNET — DBPAHTOBB FROM, AHOOS 
HARDSHIPS AND ENJOYMENTS OP EASTERN TRAVED. 

In the early part of 1830 1 was at Argos, returning 
to England from Constantinople, after having spent 
nearly three years in Greece and Turltey* Just as 
I was on the point of embarkmgt ^^d of bidding 
adieu to a land in the destinies of which I had 
been deeply interested, but which now was stripped 
of its dramatic attributes and,attracti(^, and was 
placed, in honour and repose, 'under t&ejprotecting 
wings Of the three greatest PoWers in l;he W 
just at that moment— a vessel, a Kih^sIhip, foiieh* 
ed its shores, and landed a Protocol ; whi^ in-^ 
stantan^usly cOhvuUied the .^Jholejt^dnj^^^ Pdy 
by day news reached us " province, af^r 
province, fi^ city after city : every where as at 
Argos, all Other thoughts and occupations were 

VOL. I. B • 
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laid aside; and the . people pouring out of their 
shops' and dwellings, assembled in ; the; yaiiotis' 
caffenis* ** (the agorai of the day) and there esta- 
blished arenas of hot debate, and schools of 
energetic eloquence. 

This, as may be imagined, was for strangers an 
event of no inconsiderable interest, and calculated 
to awaken not merely a sense of our importance, 
but also of our responsibility as members of the 
great nation to which we belonged. What in- 
creased the difficulty we experienced in accounting 
for the scene passing before our eyes, was, that this 
very document concluded by mutual and recipro- 
cal congratulation from the signers to themselves. 
They declared their certain conviction that this 
Protocol would lead in for Greece a new and lucid 
order of things ; that henceforth the din of arms 
and the voice of faction would alike be hushed, 
and that the alliance had now accomplished its 
arduous labours of pacification to the entire satis- 
faction of all the parties interested in its decision. 
We could arrive at no satisfactory conclusiohs 
respecting the reasons why the very reverse of the 
prognostication of the Protocol was that which 
did occur, because men of equal ability, apd 
possessed of equal means of information, enter- 
tained opinions the rfwerse of ^h other. : 4 |^r11 

* fheprRtcipal coffee-house at Napoli had, iR ^w^jwiice 
of the fav<RM|jl^e effect of a previous protocol, beeh ^ignaited 

**ie» 2*n^^urancet.”^ On the arrival of the protowl of . the 
Rd of l^libttiary, 1880, it was immediately designated 
des Trof$ Faiences. ” ; 
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events^ all parties agr^, that the self-gratulations 
■ of the Protocol* revealed the complete ignorance 
of the Conference of London, regarding the in- 
terests on which it had undertaken to decide ; nor 
were those wanting who insinuated that such an 
amount of ignorance as would be requisite to 
accdUnt for mismanagement so complete was 
impossible, and that error so systematic could not 
be fortuitous. 

While these subjects were under debate at 
Argos, news arrived that the Suliotes in Albania 
were again in arms ; then, that the Albanians were 
in arms. Some said that they, too, had resolved to 
resist the infliction of the Protocol ; others, that 
they were preparing for a general irruption into 
Greece ; but the general prevailing opinion was, 
that a grand federation of Albanian Christians and 
Mussulmans, headed by the formidable Pasha of 

* The Protocol of February 3d, 1330, is here referred to. The 
Conference of London” was composed of the Plenipotentiaries 
of England, France, and Russia, under the treaty of 6th July, 
1827, for the pacification of the East. The Delegates of the 
three powers met in London, and thence sent instructions to the 
admirals, commodores, and diplomatists of each in Greece and 
the Levant. Theim has arisen a state of things never seen till 
now ; ah inexirii^le wsb of mystery has been spread over rile 
destinies of Oree^ this complication, the ablest of 

the three powers, necessarily commanded the opinions and 
actions of the other two, the pretext of the settlement of the * 
affidrs of Greece has been the means of establishing that con- 
trol of Russia over England which hk% led her to the position 
in which she actually stands. The protocol referred to is given 
in the Appendix. 

B 2 
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Scodni^ was preparing to carry war into Matie«^nia 
and 3%raee> and to plant, in iniitation td* Mnat^ 
Bairactar. Ihe Illyrian banner on the heights that 
conunand: the imperial city. > 

The coincidence, therefore, of this act emanat- 
ing from London, which launched vv^Greece again 
on a sea of troubles, with the movements of Alba- 
nia threatening the very existence of the Porte, 
and menacing, in that event, to pull down the 
existing fabric of European power, induced me 
to postpone my return to England, in order 
to make myself, in as far as a knowledge of 
the points in dispute could make me, master of 
the question . I determined on visiting Continental 
Greece and the disputed boundary; and feeling 
that my interest in Greece, as well as any know- 
ledge 1 possessed of that country, arose from hav- 
ing taken a share in her struggle, 1 resolved on 
endeavouring to make myself acquainted with 
Albania in the same manner, and to join the firat 
camp and leader that chance should throw in my 
way. 

On the 7th of May, 1830, 1 set out from Argos 
in company with Mr. Ross of Bladensburgh ; but, 
in consequence of the prevailing alarm, we were 
under the necesi^ty of concealing our ultimate 
destination. OUr friends would havC looked on us 
aS madmen, had they suspected us of an intention 
of visiting the wild Arnaoutsf th;at 
little ; 4)ut we certainly shOuld^^nf^ihii^ gc^ ser 
vants to accompany us. : 

I suppose things are altered now — much for 
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the b^ter> of course ;• hat at the time of which 1 
* am wiitihg, whenGreecestiil was light-hearted and 
youngi it was R hard thing for a man lo keep his 
own counsel. At evei^ turn of a pawmge, every 
angle of a street, every furlong altmg the road, 
you were stopped at all times to have a long string 
of qtfestionsputto you. '^ Whence do you come?” 
“ Whither are you going?” “ What is your busi- 
ness?” How is your health ?” “ Where is to be 
seen your venerable paternal mansion ?” “ Which 
of the great allies has the honour of claiming you?” 
“ WAnf »ew«.^”*~-and this, be it observed, between 
perfect strangers; but when friends or acquaint- 
ances meet, and especially should one or both be 
women, then, with the redoubled sigmas of Greek 
interrogatories; commences a sibilation which one 
might take for a dialogue of boa-constrictors. 
Your state, health, humour, are all separately 
asked for; similar inquiries are then instituted re- 
specting all and each of your known relatives, 
horses, and dogs. You must, in reply, present 
the appropriate compliments of the individual thus 
distinguished— thus : “ How is the venerable Ar- 
chon, your father?”; “ Hesalutes you.”*— “How 
is the valuableCitizen, your brother?” “ He kisses 
your eyes.”^ — How is the hopeful stripling, yonr 
son ?” “ He ktsBCs your hand.” And a dozen per- 
sons iiiv^l each exm^Eiise bis right of calling you 

triplicate j one exj^sti^ Uf^ved from the italhiiD, oneOom 
the Turlu, and one Hellenic, viz.- ** Ti midiiSkd^i ckah&i — 
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separately to account, and each will repeat the 
idenlscal questions which he has heard put a^d 
answered. 

Daring my preridus ramblings in Greece, 1 
had become nervously irritable under this perse- 
cution, which is the annoying after leaving 
Turkey, where all personal questions, when indi- 
cating any thing like curiosity, are perfectly re- 
pugnant to feelings and custom. At length, I hit 
upon a plan that stifled curiosity, and that was 
by telling the people that I came from Constan- 
tinople, and was going to Janina, — so strange an 
announcement putting an end to all further parley. 
But now that in reality I was going from Constan- 
tinople to Janina, 1 bad to renounce the benefits 
of the avowal, and submit to (he cross-examina- 
tion with the patience that years bring, and travel 
hastens. 

Bent, as we were, on a pilgrimage to the towers 
and tombs (long undisturbed by the footsteps of 
hyperborean wanderers) of the heroes who assem- 
bled from far and near on the shore of Aulis and 
swore fealty to the “ King of Men,” we could not 
more appropriately commence that pilgrimage 
than by paying our vows at the tomb of the great 
Agamemnon, and by perambulating with reverent 
footstep the grey ruins of Troy’s rival, Mycene. 
These ruins are distant a few miles from Argos j 
and there did Ve resolve on resting for the first 
night.’ Our tentf Vhichi I have some pride in 
saying, was entirely of domestic manufacture, had, 
with the servants and baggage horses, heen aent 
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fof*wErd in the morning ; it was, therefore, after 
the evening shades had commenced to lengthen 
out along the plain, that we cleared the straggling 
lanes of Aigos, and bade adieu to its hospitable 
inhabitants. We passed under the abrupt and sin* 
gular rock, on the summit of which stands the old 
fortress Called Larissa, and then, wading tlurough 
the scanty stream of *' Father Inachus," entered 
on the magnificent plain which still bears the name 
of the city of Agamemnon. 

Even after the lapse of more than seven years, 
it is a real enjoyment to recall the feelings with 
which 1 commenced this journey; and, although 
it may not be easy to describe that which can only 
be understood when felt, still do I conceive it in- 
cumbent oh me to endeavour now, before we start, 
to give the reader who is to accompany me some 
insight into the manner of our future march. 

Throughout European, and a great portion of 
Asiatic Turkey, as also in Fersiaand Central Asia, 
people travel on horseback. With the same horses, 
the average rate may be twenty to twenty-five 
miles a day. With post horses, changing at stages 
varying from ten to eighteen miles, sixty miles 
a-day may easily he accomplished ; 100 is fast 
travelling ; 'dfiO the fast^t ; 600 mites in four days 
and a halfi and l,200^ are, indeed, feats, 

but not very uncommon ones; ‘ " 

* This mode Of travollihg,' eveK^^^^hc^^ 
at such a pace a# mehtio^. Involves 

haidi^ip/eaposurei'ahd ftdguei' It 
tion suited to all men; and is ttying even to those 
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wto Rrei vigOTOtts and indifferent to luxuries and. 
ci^&Ets yet thero is ndnle of that languor and 
Is’i^shness that so g^erally result from travelling 
on wheels; but in their stead invigorated health, 
luraced nerves, and elevated spirits. You are in 
immediate contact with nature^every circumstance 
of scenery and climate becomes of interest and 
value, and the minutest incident of country, or of 
local habits, cannot escape observation. A burn- 
ing sun may sometimes exhaust, or a summer storm 
may drench you ; but what can be more exhilarat- 
ing than the sight of the lengthened troop of varie- 
gated and gay costumes dashing at full speed along 
to the crack of the Tartar whip, and the wild 
whoop of the ? what more picturesque 

than to watch their reckless career over upland or 
dale, or along the waving line of the landscape,— 
bursting away on a dewy morn, or racing “ home” 
on a rosy eve? 

You are constantly in the full enjoyment of the 
open air of a heavenly climate, — its lightness 
passes to the spirits, — its serenity sinks into the 
mind. You are prepared to be satisfied with little, 
to support the bad without repining, to enjoy the 
good as a gain, and to be pleased with all things. 
You are fit for work, and glad of rest; you are, 
above all things, ready for your food; which is 
always savoury when it can be got, and never un- 
seasonably Whdn forthcoming. But here it will be 
seen that small ^rfik>n of the pleasures of East- 
ern traveTmrises from sheer hardship and privation, 
which increase so much our real enjoyments by 
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endowing US with a frame of mind' and body at 
once to enjoy and to endures It is also from suoh 
contingencies alone thal^vihose amongst us who 
have not to labour for their daily bread» can obtain 
an insight into the real happiness ef\|oyed three 
times a->day b7 the whole maro of mankind who 
labour for their bread, and hunger f<Mr>their meals. 

To travel in the East with comfort or advan* 
tage, it is necessary to do so according to the rule 
and custom of die eondtry. This it is easy to 
lay down as a rule, but very difficult to put in 
practice, because it supposes long experience and 
perfect acquaintance with a subject, when you 
enter only on its threshold. But, supposing that 
this can be effected, you will proceed on your 
rambles accompanied by attendants who perform 
the various functions of your establishment as 
they would do in a fixed abode ; you carry also 
along with you every requisite and every comfort, 
and feel yourself almost entirely independent of 
circumstance or assistance; and thus; in the desert, 
as in the peopled city, the associations of home 
pursue you, and practically inform you of those 
feelings of locomotive independence, and of that 
combination of family ties and nomade existence^ 
which are the basis of Etustem character. How 
do tiiese inquiries, which appear at a distance so 
abstruse, become homely .and mmple^when you 
sunbOnd yourself with tho^atmo^^rHH^simstom ! 
You chm at once foy 

spring i^ oBce to concluaidaia without trouble 
of reflexioB; or the rides which so unfortunately 
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attend the parturitions of logic. Placed amaong n 
strange people, if you inquire, you must use lan- 
guage not applicable to their ideas ; if you argue, 
you deal wth your impressions, not theirs ; but 
when you putyourselfin a position similar to theirs, 
you can feel as they do, and that is the final re- 
sult of useful inrestigatiim. Burke, in his essay 
on the Beautiful and Sublime,” mentions an 
ancient philosopher who, when he wished to un- 
derstand the character of a man, used to imitate 
him in every thing, endeavoured to catch the tone 
of his voice, and even tried to look like him : 
never was a better rule laid down for a traveller. 

Thus drawn within the pale of Eastern exist- 
ence, what interesting trains of thought, — what 
contrasts arise at every turn, and what import- 
ance and value trivial circumstances, not merely 
those of the East, but those of Europe also, 
assume I How are you struck with relationships, 
unobserved before, between daily habits and the 
national character of centuries; between domestic 
manners and historic events 1 The smoke rising 
from your hearth, before the door of your tent, 
pitched only' ten minutes before, brings home at 
once the difierence between Gothic and Eastern 
colonization, for extension, patriotism, poetry, 
laws, and government. Then there is the grouping 
of so many images, with characters di8tinct,-^the 
assemblage of incidents belonging to fields so re- 
mote: Tbu\pitch,*perhaps, by the ruins of a fane 
of Hellenic mythology ; an attmidant brings in 
herbs for supper, collected on the field of a battle 
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tbftt has stirred your school-boy soul, and calls 
tham by the names that Hippocrates or Galen 
would have used ; while your groom pickets your 
horse according to the practice of the Altai Moun- 
tains. 

But the thirst of the European traveller for 
novelty will not be gratified unless he turn his 
mind to what I would call the novelty of antiquity. 
The finer and minuter portions of the existence 
of former ages, not being recordable by words, are 
lost to our times and in our portion of the globe. 
In the East, those habits of ancient days still live 
and breathe. There you may dine as people dined 
at Athens; there you may enjoy the greatest, the 
lost luxury of antiquity, and bathe as they bathed 
at Rome; and while t^e you may look upon, in 
real flesh and blood, the Homeric visions of three 
thousand years — may you also behold the living 
counterpart of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, as de- 
scribed by Bede, and assist at gemots in each 
paaish, as convened by Alfred. 

If 1 might recall one hour from this simple and 
nomade existence tumre delicious than the rest, it 
would be that of the evening bivouac, when you 
choose your ground as fancy or caprice may decide, 
-—on a mountain brow, in; a secluded vale, by a 
running brook, ibrest ; and where, 

become fiauuiliar witii^ emrth, yon lay your- 

self down'ott ln^r naked bos<^. Theia you may 
^tabliitir sudthmcommttBthj^^ lidiK^ytiierchild- 
ren— the forester, the .dewkind ploughman, or 
the mountain shepherd,^ or^ail in,- to.share your 
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evc^pg^ nepasty some weary traveller, whose; pame, 
race, and land of birth may be equally unknown ^ 
and who may, ^ in the pleasing uncertainty, but 
certain instruction of such intercourse, wile the 
evening hour away with tales of the Desept, or 
stories of the Capital, and may have visited, in this 
land of pilgrims, the streams of Cachmere, or the 
parched Sahara. 

But, though never can you better enjoy, still 
nowhere can you more easily dispense with man’s 
society, than in your tent, after a long day’s fa- 
tigue. It is a pleasure, which words cannot tell, 
to watch that portable home: — everywhere the 
same — spreading around its magic circle, and 
rearing on high its gilded ball ; as cord by cord 
is picketed down, it assumes its wonted forms, 
and then spreads wide its festooned porch, dis- 
playing within, mosaic carpets and piled cushions. 
There the traveller reclines, after the labour of the 
day and the toil of the road, his ablutions first 
performed at the running stream, and his namaz 
recited, — to gaze away the last gleam of twilight, 
in that absorbed repose which is not reflection, 
which is not vacancy, but a calm communing 
with nature, and a silent observation of men and 
things. Thus that pensive mood is fostered, and 
that soberness of mind acquired, which, though 
not morose, is never trivial, and, though not 
profound, is Dhtural and true. Thus at home in the 
wildi^hould thoJMlttssulman be seen, pictures ue 
in jp attire, sculptur^ue in his attitude, with 
di^y on his forehead, welcome on his lipsi and 



poetry in tiSl aroiind;.^? W a pietare before 

himi tbe tnrer^bnsy Westerh guess at the 
frame of mind of those to whom sueh existence is 
habitual, and who, thence, carry into the business 
of life the calm we can only find in solitude, 
when, escaping from our self-created world of 
circumstance, we can visit and dwell for a moment 
with the universe, and converse with it in a lan- 
guage without words. 

Nor are these, the shadows of which 1 have 
endeavoured to catch, the whole enjoyments of 
Eastern travel. The great source of its interest to , 
a stranger is man. With us, from the complication 
of laws, all national and moral considerations are 
of so analytical and ' scientific a character, that 
they are unapproachable, save by those who have 
devoted a lifetime of labour to each particular 
branch. He who has done so becomes absorbed 
in an exclusive study, dr' wedded to a peculiar 
dogma; he who has not^ without the right, assumes 
the habit of having opinions, or rather of repeating 
phrases. But, in the East, by the simplicity of 
system in public cothbinations, and by the clear 
percept||n of moral right and wrong in personal 
character, all subjects, oufkwhich a citizen is 
required to have an opinion, ard^placed within the 
reach of the unscientific, and reduced to the level 
of ordinary capacity. Hence an air of simplicity 
id their bearing;«l6f tranqmllity iB^^^f^ liainds; a 
calmne^ in polttieal coidbiitt^ 'the total ab^ 
sence of argum€intative;iM^4hlld^^^ but, 

Od thef CCHitrary, elsy #^ and a 
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poetic imagery of. language. Thia state of mind 
is that which the East presents of deepest ^ id- 
terest, but it is that which it contains of deepest 
study — a study the more difficult that we set 
down their philosophy for folly, and our frivolity 
for science. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF THE GREEK PEASANTRY IN 1830 — MILITARY AND 
POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OP THE GULF OF CORINTH— INCI- 
DENT IN THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE— NAVAL ACTION 
IN THE BAY OP SALONA. 

After spending the first night of our journey, as 
already stated, at the ruins of Mycene, we pro- 
ceeded next morning to Corinth. Passing through 
the Dervenaki, celebrated for the check which the 
Pasha of Drama here received, we observed, not 
without interest, the ^mbouris (breast-works) 
which then had been thrown up, and listened to 
various versions of the gathering and success of the 
Greeks. A few miles further on, I was delighted 
to look again on the little plain of Nemeea, conse- 
crated by its scene-like ruins ; but I had to regret 
that a whole year bad neither added to its culti- 
vation nor improved the condition of the wandering 
vlachi (shepherds). The same month found them 
again churning their butter under the same tree,' 
suspending their simple implements by the same 
column : without one burden digunished,— 1 wish 
I could add, without on# prospect overcast. 

The present state of the country is far from 
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realizing the anticipations I had been led to form 
from the progress I had observed while travelling 
over the same ground the year before. All pro- 
posals for the cultivation of national lands, for the 
formation of agricultural and other establishments, 
for the construction of roads, had been discouraged 
or rejected by the Government, which arrested 
every enterprize, even by intimidation and threats, 
and made a mystef y of its ulimate measures and 
intentions. The very fact of the existence of a 
government had, during the previous year, spread 
life and activity through the whole country, and the 
effect was perfectly miraculous. But those ener- 
gies were repressed when the system which the 
Government chose to adopt came into operation ; 
and, now, not an additional hut had been raised, 
nor a tree planted, nor a field enclosed, nor a 
bridge rebuilt, nor a road restored. But this was 
not all. 

From the public 'lands, which include the 
richest and plain lands, the Government exacted 
three-tenths of the produce. The peasants, for 
the most part, employed money borrowed at 2 ^ 
per cent, per month, or received the seed, for 
which they bound themselves to retuni one-half 
of the net proceedis. At sowing time the price of 
grain was very high, owing to the blockade of the 
Dardanelles, while the seed-grain bore a still 
higher price, wing to the universal preju^ce that 
no seed will give, a good crop save ■ that which is 
,g¥own in the country, the qtiahtiiy of iYhich was 
yery small. At harvest-time, the blockade having 
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boi^ msed, |>iiees ,4elt one-half -^ a ramarkable 
ii^ioation of ioflueoee of the Dardanelles oyer , 
the ’surrounding countries. 

The expense of cultivation in Greece is greater 
than in England. The modes and implements are 
rude, and cumbersome ; every transport is made 
on the back of mules; the, land must be ploughed 
three times before sowing; tiieir plough displaces 
the soil» without turning or clods ; 

no manure is laid on the laud, which generally 
bears but two crops in three years, and a great 
deal more seed than necessary is sown. With all 
these expenses and disadvantages, one*third of the 
crop (besides 12 per cent, custom on all produce 
and goods shipped or unshipped) goes to Govern- 
ment, one-half of the remainder to the provider of 
cattle and seed; so that the pesn^t receives 
S^-tenths of the nek proceeds to discharge the 
interest on his advances, to cover the expenses of 
cultivation, to maintain, his fomily, and fulfil the 
expectations he had entertained of entering on a 
neiy and happier state of existence. > , 

The labouring population is yet better off tban 
the landed propnators. Many .of these had, 
through all the vicissitudes of the revolution, 
saved somethihg|^ . and they q||^}y seized the 
nsj^ent of theirr b^ing put in peai^ble possession 
of their, properties ^ dispose of yrliiatever valuables 
they; S^l prpeee^, 

together yrilh apy advance they coukl bhtain, to 
pf tll^ resources 

w^;^iieia|tyii»4eqitelte» 
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ejaggemted. After buildi%^ houses < and farm* 
ofiiceis, buying cattle, breaking, up add cleariffg 
land, proprietors have been left witho^tusthe 
means of buying seed. ^ 

The olive, and especially sthe mulbewy^treeSi 
which give their crops without outlay or Care, and 
are the surest resources of an unsettled country, 
had. been in a great measure cut down for firewood 
during the war-: the vineyards and currant-vines 
could only be restored with considerable expense, 
and the loss of several seasons. 

Thus, within a short year, panic had succeeded 
to speculation. The establishment, and, subse- 
quently, the raising of the blockade of the Dar- 
danelles, produced a ruinous fluctuation of price, 
which, joined to the scarcity of foreign capital 
(owing to the policy of Capodistrios), has now 
reduced the landed proprietors to a state of bank- 
ruptcy and exasperation, which does not augur 
much for the future tranquillity of tlm country. 
Their irritation is also to be attributed to the 
introduction of laws questionable in their utility, 
and decidedly objectionable from their unpopu- 
lanty ; to say nothing of what the people consider 
the loss of the rights and advantages which, under 
the old adminisl^tion would have enabled them 
to profit .:by iresjbred? tranquillity,, or to bear up 
against the temporary evils arjsiiag from accidents 
of tlie seasons, andiflux^uatipns^^^^ciHatnefee. 

f ie distance /roto .ArgO| to,-iCorfcth 4is Only 
I hours. Cfn tilie fmeniippihfl^^ 

«r journey,, we pOTi^ived cur teat^^v^oh had 
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beeB s^nt forward the day before) sbinlag in the 
aan' amid, the fuios of the Serai (^ Kiamil Bey, at 

The* rock and ruins having sufficiently occu- 
pied the pen and pencil of poets, topographers, 
and painters, I need not carry my reader to enjoy 
the sunset and sunrise with us from the immortal 
summit. I had previously spent a couple of 
months on the isthmus which bad. been occupied 
in archaological and geological researches* These, 
with enquiries into another subject scarcely of 
less interest— thb intermittent fevers on the shores 
of the gulf, I omit> as too extended for the present 
work. 

From Corinth we directed our course to Pa- 
trass, along the beautiful border of the “ Sea of 
Corinth.” The road generally runs close to the 
beach, with the lake- like gulf on the right. A 
narrowband of the most productive land on the 
face of the earth, . bearing the currant-bush, is 
interposed between the shore and low hills, of a 
flesh-coloured clay, stretching in long parrallel 
ledges, £md studded with dark green shrubs. 
Mountains, chiefly of conglomerate rpck, rise 
behind, with rectangular^ ontlines* perpendicular 
sides, and parallel ridges^ fli^agedrwith pines'; 
their sombre hues and imposing forms are ren- 
dered more gloomy * and sewme: by the lively 
coloursand fantastic sweeps bf thn foreground. 1 
first bebetd these ^modntain groups foom, the 
centre of the |Gulf>^^ hs*ith^ lms% of mohiing; 
they locki^ dike gi^ttc;^ fo scientifically 

c 2 
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elaborately tiacOd out ; the hand of ,D^tore 
j^j^Jfdmied them to shelter the pj^ildren <4 
foil. Only the year before the lapnes of ^artair 
jbbdets lay whitening in idie surf afpng the shor^ of 
Acnita : not a vpstige ^em could i ,npw Sis'- 
covfer. 

^he Gulf, closed at its narrow entrance by the 
fprtreaies termed the “ Little Dardanelles,*’ since 
the invention of gunpowder, has been/ and^ver 
must be essential to the military occupatiniii of 
Greece. Its importance was no less perceptible to 
the Osmanli in peace than to European nations it 
would have been in war, owing to the diplomatic 
nature of the ties that connect their dominion, and 
to the separate and often hostile action which that 
Empire of balance can endure without disruption. 
Points of local strength or weakness, mountain 
barriens, lowland morasses, often measure the terms 
which one party can exact, or fix the privileges on 
which a commumty can take its stand. These 
circumstances are, therefore, every-day consider- 
ations ; and reasons of state and combinations of 
strategy, which in Europe are confined to the 
cabinet of an empire, or to the staff of an army, 
are gravely debated In village vestries* Turkey, in 
her European provinces, has long used, dreaded, 
and punished the lords of the mountains, the 
Amaouts. The 'Gulf of Lepailto bars them the 
road to the'fbrtilh vadl^ hf 

three occasions i^n 

stt]ppr^|ainsuitectioh ; ^ch^nie |ave;ihey l^n 
guilty m the wildest exce8Beh> and their <aily re« 
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reti^t wto itii- 
the dQiisent of the ' ^orte, as 
field; the pasties, ' and a Greek wlitia the 
Isthmus pf Cl^brihtb.*. .ITieiefbii^b is every child 
faoiiiiaf iwith the pelitical i of the pos- 

session of the Gulf. 

It ts onljr heee^rytoeastki^lj^ce 
of Greece, to appreciate the value of this aiftn 
of the Sea. The i^egfioh tb the dorfh, from Le-* 
panto to the borders of Attiba, is so intersected 
withmouhtainsV^add ihdehi^ by bays, that it is 
impracticable foir an arihy^' and difficult of apcess 
for a ttivelier. Thusi whoever holds the castles of 
the Lftfll Dardanelles, with a flotilla within, com- 
mands all the communications, by land as well 
as by sea, between Western Contihental Oreece 
and the Pelopbnessus. 

No Wonder, then, that this barrier' wSS con- 
sidered by the O^mahli as the setting by which 
they held the fairbst gem ih the European turban. f 
The bristling batteries of the double caStles closed 
its portals to the infidel. For a tong cchthry their 
battlements had never biazedin wrath, :{;' the waters 
of the Gulf had never felt a strahger kebl, 6r re- 
flected from its tranquil mirror pthef pennahitda^ 
that of the "blood-o^ 


* The ^elebrfflfeid HiiMcp 

af^ the mwrectiou of 1780, 
is^mus, and attbe little Dar^i^es.’*- 

f Two tuirbms wei« fo^^rly SiilUil*; c^0 

to Jra^seht Aidai : 

I Bv^ ih the tw0 pref'iotti 
of these fortresses had never once been used. 
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louring the first ^ix of the war of infie- 

jichSence, the comnibhication between Gontifaentel 
afiH P^hinsnlar Greece was Maintained by the 
sb|teribrity of thh Greeks at Seal But the Gulf 
rerhained id thh pbslesbibn of the Ttirka, severing 
the parts of a country necessary *t0 their mut^^ 
siipport • and, coftsequefitlyi^ fhfe western parts of 
Continental drebce, 'if hof ' cbih^letely subdiMd, 
were deprived bf the power Of further resistance. 

In the autumn of 1827, Svhen the last sands of 
the destinies of Hellal' sblttied* to’ mark her ap- 
proaching: dissolution, the news of the treaty of 
July inspired fresh hopes, ahd called forth the re- 
newed energy of her sons. The intelHgtence, 
spreading to the north, aroused ACamania from 
her lethargy; the Armatoles of Valtbs and Xero- 
meros urged the return of their brothers serving in 
theMorea, and invoked the assistance of the Pelo- 
ponnesians in expelling again the Albanians, and 
in regaining the former, and the necessary frontier 
bf theMaCtonbrds. ^ 

But f^'httenipt seemed hopeless; all the lines 
bfconiinCihicsttiOn with Continental Greece were !n 
the hands of the enemy. The Albanians held Ma- 
cronoros and the level districts and forts of Acar- 
nania; the Turks occupied Lepanto and the castles 
of the Gulf ; the Egyptians held Patihss, and the 
whole Pattis and Achaia ; the Efyptiatt and Turk- 
ish fieetscroWded the Ionian Sea, ahd hliSsolongfai 
‘In their hadds.^ The Grtielra 

Argoiih^ and" of Ihe 

f*eloponnesus ; but, even if the Turks could not 
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expose , them* when . once , arrived in Western 
t^eee*, how make their way thither ? If they 
canid have peDetratpd throi^ the continental 
highlands, the Turks would have arrested them at 
Rachova and atThermopyle, The Egyptians would 
have met them* if they attempted to cross the 
Morea; and the combined I^fussulman fleets: an> 
chored on its shores at Nayarino, Patvass, or Mis- 
solonghi, put all idea of Wnsport by sea out of 
the question ; and between these horns of an inex- 
tricable dilemma* sttetcbe^ the waters of the Gulf 
of Lepanto, in possession. of a Turkish squadron. 

Still* : what availed the treaty of July* unless 
Continental Greece were recovered? 

From the dispositions of the two English chiefs 
of the Greek army and navy* it soon became evident 
that some enterprise had been determined on* in 
which the whole resources of both were to be 
combined and though all ielt the urgent necessity 
of arousing the Continental Greeks* yet they no 
less sensibly felt the difficulty, if not tha impracti- 
cability* of sending troops from Argos^tor^carnania. 
The Greek fleet, though it might iRake its passage 
from place to place* could neither afford support 
to the army* nor receive assistance from it« Still 
it was evident that a: descept on Western Greece 
was in contemplation. 

Corinth had been assigned as a rmod^vous by 
General Church ; but l|t|l^. hope was by this 

j lim^plainedA gatheiing*;^aiid thg captaJiDS of the 
V Rsdiemri did kealto his standard. 
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Vrhb followed h accuetomed to exercise 
the liberty alike of debate and decision, had, no 
heart for an enterprise iofvwhich neither was 
allowed ; and theyasked^ if the Archi-Stratigos 
intended to tiansportthem toAcarnaoia in walnut- 
shells? However, a eonsiderable body had at length 
assembled ; andon September, lt^7, as 

thi^ were scattered' oiser tlisrgntnd^ amphitheatre 
thsdcrmamands the Guli^ frctoitbosutninit of the 
Acropolis of Cwhth to $he sh<Ke,«^asquare-rigged 
vessel was descried Mlibefore Ihe Oulf wind, and 
standing straight for the Ssthmus. Turkish men-of- 
war never approached this coast, and what other 
vessel could have ventured through the straits ? 
A thousand hopes and surmises arose and spread 
through the anxious throng ; the few glasses 
which the camp and the citadel could afford, were 
appealed to in vain ; the swelling topsails concealed 
her colours. The vessel presently hauled her wind 
for Loutraki, a port at the northernmost angle of 
the Isthmus : her broad ensign then blew out, and 
displayed die silver cross on its azure field ! A 
shout of welcome arose from the expectant hos^ 
and the m^y peals of the whofe artillery of die 
citadel proclaimed, after two thousand years of 
subjection, the inauguration of the emblem of 
Greece on the waters of Lepanto. 

• It was now ascertained that Lord GocHmne, 
having assembled a squadron, imd proceoded to 
await.the army v^ithout the straitSi to tlal^pert it 
to Western Greece. But he hadimiiHofit^ 
and looked in vain, for the preconcerted signal- 
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firesr on the jnonninia ; detef- 

mined on forcing a passage to embark the troops 
within the Gulf* ' on his oommuniGating his 
intentions to the captaine,v they declared they 
would not expose their vessels to such danger^ and 
he was forced to abandon hwidesignirThe squadron 
was anchored off«ddissc^Btgjlii^ the Admitid. made 
signal to two vess!e^> 8^ by >Greelur, 

though olieei'^d bydE^lM^falen*i: * nsitantly 

weighed, aad!^.«toediibr vessels 

were the steamei^ Beiwiydj[e# sod the brig Sau^ 

veur : the latter vessel ipssi^ batteries alone, 
and entered the Gulf, /This is a romantic incident 
in the eircumstanoea thid led to the establishment 
of Greek independeneeii andvl mey^^^t^ excused for 
continuing the narration of the event that unmedi> 
ately led to the battle (tfvNavarino.s ^i ; * 
Proceeding qp the Gul^. searaels^injurad by the 
pasaage,^lhe , brig sailed fbr and entered a deep 
bight wi^n Galaxidi, on the northern shore of 
the Gttlfi> opposite to Vostizza. The windings of 
the chann^;opened to the eyesiofc^tiieiptw^s a 
Turkic squadron huddled close together hi equal 
seourity andl confhsiont titeir sailf ridi^ing; thdr 
men on shore, and, as it pm^ ammu-* 

nition on ::boajd« '. But the dreams *of bloodless 
victory were soonaovencast ; and, on the evening 
of the same day p^irite-Sauv'eur just* m to 
effect. ^ es<:^pe,> land run for €<3dhth;^^^ .H dag 
^ weAkthai oaaseditb^^^^^ of (liqrinth to ring with 
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Tb^ effiict of the Oppeattitiee of this vessel in 
th6 fjQlf was mimculons the talisman of Thrki^h 
siipremacy was broken, and the passage to WestSam 
Greece opened. - The Palfcasi now flocked rotind 
General Chttr<^,^ urging* himj to lead them for- 
wards. T^e camp broke ^up from Corinth ; and 
the Sauveur, DOW joined by the* atemner^ made sail 
for the westward, .'Hi i-? i,-- ■ 

it was detstoined that^ the' two vessels^ the 
steamer and brigv should attaOk^tbe wjuadron at 
Salona, before the entrance' of which they arrived 
on the morning of the 5^thi‘ 
busily occupied in making dispositions for defence ; 
landing gims, erecting batteries on theshcHre, and 
collecting from 1500 to 2000 men - from the sur- 
rounding posts. ' p . 

During the night the sounds of preparation on 
board the steamer floated on the still breast of 
the Gulf ; and the watches of the two vessels, from 
time to time, enlivened their labours with answer- 
ing cheers. The morrow was to bo an eventful 
day for Greece : on its issue depended the mastery 
of the Gulf, and all the advantages contingent on 
its possession'j but, above all; Was it to decide the 
highland chiefs, now wavering between Turks and 
Greeks. But still more important and unforeseen 
results were in store. 

The contemplated attack was dei^Wate. >Thc 
memory of the recent failute did not tertd to 
diminish the appcchensfons which ^!^e dispropor- 
tion of numbers,' and disadvantogh .of; position. 
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inigbt suggest and ppoparedy as the Xnrks now 
'w^ld be,^ it was evident that there was no alters 
native between destructi^ . and successi 
nThe morning, biokje .ia» loveliness , on the-^ beau- 
tHiil and classie soene thesun roso in splendour^ 
there was not a cloud in thaaky, noi^ a breath on 
the waters; afrJeng*b,a iwlume of dense smoke 
from the funnel of the steamer, shot upwards like 
the iiTuption of jn vO^ To... the Turks diis 

steamer, - the < first* they had eve^ heheld, was an 
object of wendee and Scarcely did 

they deem it die worfc|^e| nuJftal handa; so strange 
in its ibrm and'.moyeinents, peopled with beings 
that seemed. fresh from the infernal regions ; and 
so dreadful the efiects of the projectiles it seemed 
to have received hot from below.* 

The ensuing scene, although myself a sharer 
in its dangers and its triumph, 1 will relate as 
described to i me by one^^of the officers attached 
to General Ghurch. The Greek army was ma>'ching 
along the southern coast, watching the movements 

* Shells* ^ghi incfcee in diameter, fired from hoiia<mtal guns, 
and sotnetiiiM^ were, fin hoHow shot, 

^faichit frc;|n cc^aradvelightne^^k^^ the surface 
qf It m thus, with a 

smwth sea, alnicwt impbssM^ to misiBi V a^d this mass of red-hot 
frbti^/iir'Shetf; bf faolldV bali, )^urin|f^duiihextinguishable fire, 
according to the projectile Used; was ar guest, in a structure of 

fuJght have ap- 
Tb|t,pew oombinati • 
of the science of gimner^^ no douji^t, ehUrely change future 

wair^a f experiment 

interest to the 

event which I am narrating. 
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of tlte vessels. ! < It hiilted; si; VoiStizz&» 
.immediately of^osite the Ghilf of ^Stdoea^ aed> dis- ‘ 
posed themselves to' witi)«M?4he att«K4t with the 
exeitemeht of a& Keitey in toposei iwtombled to 
awtot the deoisicm of ita^te by the skill: oin foittihe 
of a' single champiooi > w i h i 

' The two vemels Ind^to e&teiiia nanow land* 
locked bay^ which could be m&tered only with a 
leading wind that wouldcpsevent^ letreatr there to 
attack vessels mounting tour times their numbm^ of 
guns, made fast to the shore* presendngtheir broad* 
sides like steady Imtterissj with batteries erected 
on the beach, and « coople of thousand soldiers 
lining the shore; and that in a;war&re where 
no quarter was expected on either side. 

It was a curious sight to see the black cloud 
from the funnel of a steamer driven by the breeze 
from Achaia towards the Delphic heights and Par* 
nassuB. It was strange to hear the patter of pad* 
dle*wheels sounding far and wide on theiOorintfaian 
wave. The Greek vessels, as they -rounded the 
poin t, came suddenly in view of the Turks, drawn 
up in line at toe bottom of, the bay, and, dressed 
as, for a gala scene in broad and bloody flags and 
long streaming pennants. The shore, also, dis* ; 

played flags of defiance where fresh earthbatteries 

had been cast up ; a goodly .■show of green tents 
and the glittering of mrms enlivened the hiUe 
around, formiilg altogether a sight less e n t ic ing 
than picturesque, . It was only/f- said my infor- 
mant, ■* when we sa,w them turn the point that we 
really felt that the attempt was in earnest ; it was 
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’OF &i5 consequences dfstfailure^ With whatanxiety 
^lii we watoh the White ^ils and the black smoke, 


as they disappeared' beyond the low point! Of 
what intense* enSpease Wai diat half hour that 
elapsed between that momentamd' the first distant 
peal of cannon. tluW^boomed'along the water, and 
the mist of gray smokeithat slovtly railed up from 
the hollow of the bay fdpng the side of Parnassus 1 
After a quartoE^ oi-'iat hodr’s incessant cannonade, 
a black volume of V smoke, suddenly shot to the 
sky! WasitMendoribethathad * gone to heaven 
OT to hell V> Our enspenee was not of long duration ; 
a second volume followed, blacker, higher than 
the first. ‘ Tlwy are lost, they are lost !’ burst 
from the compressed lips of the astounded Greeks; 
when a thirth explosion proved that it was the 
enemy’s sbipa that were tfurning; . Then arose the 
wild notes of that unOarthlyi' WBr-cry;! imagina- 
tion and lungs were exhausted in metaphors and 
shrieks.”' . --.-.v..--.' ,■ 


Notwithstanding an event which appeared deci- 
sive of the day; an irregular cannonade was heard, 
with little foEterroption, until sunset. The wind 
had sunk^ and A canopy.ofismoke overhung the 
spot on whieh ihi^ attentioa was fixed ; and when 
the sun went donmvi a«d die dark mantle of night 
was spread «tOHlidv< tfae iame of eleven burning 
vessdf shone bf^dy fo]^ from itt cloudy pall, 

and-glassediimlf.m^n^^^^ 
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That was a memorable day for Greece — for Europe 
too. Ibrahim Pasha sailed to the Gulf of Lepauto* 
from Navarin, to punish the affi-ont, after haying 
pledged his word not to quit that harbour. He 
was compelled by Admiral Codrington to return. 
The allied squadrons, which had dispersed for the 
winter, were re<?j|lled ^ Navarip; and what fol- 
lowed need not be retold. 
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PATttAfS-^TURKiaK AMD aREEK FLAGS. 

We journeyed leisurely. There is no menzil or 
post in Greece. I have found it more convenient 
to travel in that country with my own horses: 
provender is always to be procured ; a tent is 
always clean ; and one is entirely independent of 
the caprices of muleteers, the want of cattle, and, 
indeed, of almost every casualty that, in these 
countries, falls to the traveller’s lot. We were 
three days passing along the Gulf; and would 
willingly have devoted a longer period to this 
portion of our journey, which presented every 
where the appearance of a newly settled country ; 
but our ulterior .objects barred all delay. Occa- 
sions were not wanting to fill us with indignation 
at the introduction of the police system, with all 
its demoralising effects. 1 cannot express the 
alarm with which I now commenced to look to 
the future fate of this country. We afterwards 
learnt that all our steps: h{ui beeh %atehed, and 
our words and acts reported,* |it an£expense to 
the eleemosynary Govenimen% S^ several hundred 
pounds. . 
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Thft ;^ird evening we slept at a Kbau 
Ae ancient port (now a marsh) of Panormo, wber(| 
the single Athenian galley was poasecrated ^ a 
record of the defeat of the Lacedemonians^ rather 
than of thehr triumph. 

A band of eleren robbers, who, ^e. day 
had stopped all passengers* piling^ and bound 
them to trees, had left the Khan the same morn- 5 
ing. They had destroyed whatever they could 
not consumb or carry away ; so we had but indif- 
ferent fare. One- man they had broiled on the* 
hot embers to extort from him a discovery of some 
supposed treasure. The peasants were in a state 
of the greatest alarm* and of the deepest indig- 
nation. " Such a thing had never happened,” 
they said, "dnring the anarchy of thejrevolution.V 
The supplies of the soldiery have jalways been 
exacted as of right, “ but to touch the belt of a 
Greek, to undo a female zone, were crimes 
unheard of; mid now that we haire a regular 
Government, that we pay every tax, and obey 
every order ; now that our arms are taken from us, 
must we. endure what was unknown even in our 
troubled days?” ,, 

Next morning, we made ourselves as sightly as 
circumstances would permit, to appear becomingly 
before the^CK monde at Patrass. the Khan 
to the Castle of Morea there is Mute clay, over 
which the wkter from the bids isprnidsf .so as to 
form a deep mora|ia. To avoid thinr^® fepf ^^?hg 

the ^re ; hut a Charybdis middled , us. Thoj^ 

kee^g within the ripple of the Gulf to avoid % 
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IboraM our horses be^B to sinK au(i 

before we could extricate ourselves we we^ 
livallowing in the mire and mud^ and escaped only 
by getting into the sea, and dragging our horses 
into the deep water. A fine exhibition we did 
make at Patrass on a sunny day, colored with 
mud froin hehd to foot ! 

Patrass is remarkable as having been the point 
of the earliest recorded meeting of the followers of 
Mahomet and the Sclavonic races. JPbe latter, in 
‘.the eighth centary, had oveKtun >the Morea ; the 
Saracens swept the seas : » bCth naited in ^he siege 
and plunder of Patrais. i ’W 

The roughness of the weathcfi and -the want at 
the castles of a boat sufficiently lai^ to transport 
our horses; debdaedns sin dtcynl^^^ spent 
very pleasantly betwCenfUie t^ Patrass, 

with Colonel Rayko, the only' Russian who had 
b^n a Phithellene. He used his utmost endea- 
vours to dissuade us from prosecuring further our 
fool-hardy project of visiting Acwrnania and the 
frontier liheJ ^' But little did he suspect our ulterior 
project of attempting Albania : 1 am convinced 
that if he had, he would amicably have put us 
under arrest. We had^^^ conceal our intentions 
from our friCndt,, lest we should be laughed at or 
forcibly detmired ; andv from our servants, lest 
they should Idave us. 

As we crossed the narrow strain between the 
two caatles, the ieebo was'foroi^^^^ recfalled .to my 

ineniory whichh l j^d ol^ried from that spot on a 
fdriner occas&n; I'pessed^t^ batteries in 

0 
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wen^ 

eF^fmouUi on :either battlement, 
moment of beauty on tiJO shore, with its riphj,eaii 
thronging costiimei, glittering arms, mad oanc^es, 
of smoke. The proud excitemeat/ the taunting . 
gesture, the insulting scbflf that ohl^terised aj 
warfare where sys^efUsi imdeviating disciipline, and,; 
unfathon^lde 'connsels,. had not imaideied men> 
machines,- giyj^ that -play of the passions, and, tn 
individual character, the development which have 
rendered the warn of imtiquity so poetic, and have- 
conferred on the ;i^e whose, war are described 
with truth, the title of heroic. How different was 
the aspect of these battlements now — cold, pale- 
faced, eyeless, voiceless — they gave no signs of 
life to watch, of malice to fear, of hatred to excite, 
of danger to repel ! A breath of air skimmed and 
ruffled the glassy Gulfi and my eye instinctively 
sought the flag-staff, to contemplate the now 
triumphant standard of Greece flouting the air in 
the proud station so long occupied by the emblem 
of Arabia 1 There the Greek now beholds another 
flag-i-Aw flag, the flag of freed and sovereign 
Greece ! But, on the young standard» the con- 
trasted colours of the nine alternate bars* portend : . 

a different harmony, from that of the miises, ' 
Cog^i^ 4hi8 pde and chequered sfenjdard with ; 

^ and 

in TO 

pffiwy of th/ ittver 'c^ seeri-Stf 'bie' Ay^l^ iJmstandti^^ 
Ai>% die battle with Mlu^titiiV whince th» i»fe»w«’rf 
:',Orcckfa 



aikdt — the di^Hifer - fortahey and the 

cia^fit &f #bbth2ea^ cin' a frurple 

MbetpeetiiS'ainof^'etai^ards I Most spirit-stirring 
amdhg 'aationkl eihbleths ! IhdW < m uch of the 

eiithtisiasiia thkt stii^ thV apii^i atid tf^ves the 
arin, may not'depend on‘^lh6 |<Sk#y'6f ah emblem ? 
Cett ld a batten .' could effetf ' # TabiS^ 
without the rhetoric df c6li^3“‘*‘ What; theSi; tbtist 
not be the effect of Clbthi% t|^^|er8o^ 
of nationality with beautyi'iand'df^m^^ its 

martial genius by associktihg the 

sublimest works of nature f ‘All theSk' arb united 
in the standard of the (^tdmaU^; andute combined 
in no other. This, is the,^^^ 
which has floHi^, wdth tite swiltb^^ a thunder- 
cloud, over Asia, Edtc^' tmd Africa^ frobi^l^^^^ pa- 
laces of DelhktO'the fodt of Atlas ; frotn the wastes 
of Abyssinia to the marshes of the Don ; which has 
proved its power on the plains of Tours and Rou- 
cesvalles, before the walls of Vienna, on the Indus 
and the Oxus. Thirty years after its' birth, it had 
humbled the two greatest empires of 'that day; 
and, in ^eighty years, boasted more tributary lands 
than Rome had subdued in eight centuries. That 
flag had now disappeared litem' the castles, where 
1 Saw it so lately, reddened at oncte witii'imger and ' 
with shame ; and, aa tjbie Scythiaps of old re- 
hearsed befof ^ the de^t^,: the bis|ory bf 
liyes, so npi^d;^ thhitet^ 

story of that tecmoniheadiih^ great- 

ness which had sunk before my eyes, while I 

D 2 



TURklSH 

lililvtiiiled at:’ tha 'ib^ris 6y whichf it' fiaif l»6ieti" 
(^erthibwn.;'’' ^ .. 

When I laiided bn ' ttiia CfraeBts, 

inore intereated in ttfel‘nattfreW'the tbcks thraiilh 
the' aaiigiifinary cShtest "WM<hi ' Waa 
ing, I >^8 sc^n iilied 
theTurkisfai name ; ai^d> ‘#iM 
youthful feeling, I ^amh a jpkrtisah. But the 
Ottoman, \<rfab ^d a^ti8e^ th»i‘ anithd&lt^ by the 
violence of triumph, diis^ned it V^hen Ihe appeared 
in defeat and daj[)dvity,<^a per8dfiihdatl6^ stoical 
firmness and of dignified resignation. The sym- 
pathy which is the tribute of ihisfdttdihe; i nbw 
transferred to the vahOuiShed ; bht that i^mpathy 
was combined wjth admiration fq| a fortitude and 
respect for a character, the energy arid durability 
of which I never could have knoift^J^t for the 
trial to which I had seen it subJecteK^ l^s, one 
who had so lately looked upon the red^dS^ as t^ 
syiribol of bloodshed and devastatiori, now recalled, 
with interest arid with awe, the fasts of its glory, 
the dates arid limits of its sWayi * 

I do* riot mean to say that the piresent Mussul- 
man flag, the silver star and crescent on a field of 
red, was thfe Vely flag that waved at Bagdad; or 
was cairied into 9pairi, hor even’ that which was 
originally planted at Const^tinoplp, and thence 
directed, w^th conquering ooursej to the Ukraine, 
and the ^ Alps. The Mussulman colours 
not ‘red, though Other' 'cblOuns have 
h^hn adopted at various periods and m dififerent 
Jouhtries. Mahomet’s flag was yellow; the Sara- 
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cej» fi|i>t ap^r^d uodefi a,rb|a^Q^, eagle ; to this 
succeeded the party colours, white and black, of 
the Caipilies pr^ec^ii^ bl the califa^. The 
sacredv tto .first .cdoiijf : displayed 

by the Pttonuics m Eurppe ; )j|*t it is associated 
with so many national and lelii^cnS; ieelings, that^ 
however it:niigitt ten4 to inspire the enthiaifiM 
a charge or ah assault, the loss, of so hig^y praised 
an, emblem, yvafC^cniatedt^ idfe 

an army. In 1505, the first jTurkisK flag was 
taken by Sigisinond, pH*^ce pf ^^naylyania, and 
sent to Pope , Cieaaept yiL^;^^ colour was then 

changed froca green, , to the stai' and- crescent 

were Byzantlno embiemi^. with many 

other things, from the Gr^jb. . This ,^c^^ 
the Turks of thi^.r national colours^inphcates great 
sensitivenes ^ o national honour, . ^^be - Romans 
coDceale^^ll^ yeal ne^e which they had giynn to 
their a foreign army might hoi evoke the 

Penates Isefdre their walls. Yenipe concealed so 
eflectually the stolen bones of St. Mark, that no 
trace of their existence has been found. Both 
nations dreaded that the bond of their political 

* Tekdi displayed Iub green dag of fiidephtdent Rungwy 
before the Turkish , j^^y, to warm in luf . fiwpuF Mussuhnan 
enthusiani. The present HangarpHi dfg ia graen, wldte, and 
red. At a vc9ry,.reccs)t P<h<^, th^ ' urcassup^ in adppting 
a national dag, sel«^' gr^^ not’mcM'lri IWvl ' a ioiati 
mblem by which- tjvqr ware dlstbigaibed drop tfaahr dbandes, 
than to indicaitoA to fh^,.'Ci)«religio^^ tQfthd .south, that the 
exiiaeuM pf dl th«y^^, muntpianca of 

^ sb|Q4^pa|hrlm <p Aa Cauui^^ , . ! 






existence would be dissolved, if the symbols of 
worship and nationality passed into other hands. 

I said, I looked for the flag of Greece, waving 
over the battlements that guard the Gulf of 
Lepanto, in the place of the Ottoman standard, — 
but it was not there. . I looked for one flagnstalF, 
and I saw three, side b^^^side^ like the three crosses 
on a Catholic Calvary. ' ' 5hd ^b6re a white sheet 
sat^s tache and sans meaning or expression. One 
mingled angles of red, wihite, and bide, with more 
geometry than poetry ih its folds, however inspir* 
ing may be the ten. centuries of its manhood, or 
the wide-spreadipg zpi^es that own its ^way. The 
third displayed c*^%f;^}pf >bjl«e^ 

white, like an upseij^ur^glass, ^d 

icebergs and snow./ .England, 
the powers under wjhoiip joint comnaf^ arp plac^ 
above 240,000,000 of |nen, l)ad,nnit^,^^ispiace 
theTurkish flag: occupying its terrify ai^ii^n^s; 
burning its vessels ap alljes : bi^c|^|»g iln pprts 
as neutrals ; .prqtoccllsing.^reece ae.weU.Twif|beiu 
—strange enigmas fin: m age, not ' witfl an 
CBdipus! 
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Wif^TUIK jOBX^B^^ItUK DUKE 0? 

LIUGTOK-tMISSOLONOHI^THS HOBU OE PLENTY— BATTLE 

. ' ■ vV ■ ‘ : • , • if ^ :f • ll I N 'jf ■{ •; V»i*-f4 J ... - . , .- ;,■■ 

• OF LSPANTO. ' 

: Ji:,.. 

We wi^ i«ceivied at Lepaiitdl^t!!^^^ 

Cdbiiel PieW'^ ti *Gb)^Stie4^t^ bWeif of the 

artiiller^r dh^Wha^ alimbdt a® much 

as hinisbif; #idi itte litr vaHbus gallant 

ekplbits J herb buir^fiV|t bbnversatibii with 

some bh the Pifbtefebl. They strongly 

eipibs^' but imid 

of the cabinatS) and cd'bl^f 'i^btight by them tor- 
%ulent and tiickle, prevbnted thb natSbd^ mak- 
ing any public dembnstration of their feelings. 
Indeed, they said, but for this, the government of 
Capodistrias would not endured a day. 

There are 500 Gbeek families remaining out of 
1 ,000. 6,000 strammata* belong to the Greeks, 
and 25,000 to the Turks, which are now national ; ‘ 
but so inferior are the Gr^k to *the Turkish 
lands, that, although the lattl% are taxed . two- 

* A streimna it newly a third of an aWe. 



inore^ tbeir own to £iil- 

tivatethem. 

left J^panto at daybreak^ and 
paased toTOUgh alittleii^Ua plain, that extends in 
a semicircle ftom the base:«f Bizipa^ on the extre- 
mity of which stands Lepaoto^'to the lower mame- 
lons of Monnt CoiaXf Castle 

of Roameli, The rooto are thickly 

sca||ered >o^r it ; vititlartoei^y towards the sea, 
but the marsh might be drained. The low 
hills, above the castle, torough ivhich we passed, 
are formed from an aluminous and earthy stratum, 
easily carried oft* by the water; it is thus cut out 
into little detached massesr vwMh abrupt sides, 
the intervals and auiQmits and proper for cul- 
tivatlcm ; while the precipitous sides u^ht bear 
every variety of tree, and render ji^.scenery en- 
chanting. aaw Dothing of the wartofmd sul- 
phureous springs ip the .)dcinity of^ .K 
which gave tl^epithet of ** stinking” tp this. por- 
tion of , the Locriens. The peas is of the greatest 
natwrad sri'ength, theTpath winding over the face pf 
the mpuntian, ^hich drops nearly , arpc^k into the 
sea . After cipssipg a lower ridgp,: we reached the 
beautiful little valley of Cavourp liinn^, where 
Miletius places thepncient Mplycria. Here, under 
the shade of somp lofty Platanj, a hre was soon 
•made; we hung up our arms on the; branches; 
turned out opr, horses Jo, graze on yeilpw, 
and purple, clover,.wild oats, and corn. Our car- 
pets were spread, and soon appeared the coffee- 
tray and refreshing pipes. 



. 3*148 little tmt a afibrded i 

prospect seldom to be met with in the MoTea; It 
is surrounded by irregulai^ but not lofty» hills of 
soft sandstone, vaiyin^ > hi* form attd eliaracter^ 
sometimes bare^ soipetiinie: wooded. It is traversed 
by two streamlets iu^ duep beds, whence spring 
rows of spi^ading and l^einitifol Oriental plane- 
trees. It is after ha^g been deprived for some 
time of the sight 

the beauty of their folis^^and forms, anil the 
freshness of their shado w that one feels their 
loveliness or learns their value.' The prospect of 
the hills that now surrounded mO was no less a 
relief, wearied as my eye» had been with the mono- 
tony of the* ealcareons mountain chains of the 
Morea/‘d<S^oM alike of picturesque and geological 
interest; lendlied fatiguing by the abominable 
paths whlehr lead across them, and by the absence 
of of shades ' * ' ‘ V i 

1: was also delighted to fiiid nliyself again in 
Western Greece % country studded with exten- 
sive ruins ' of the most re^OtO - antiquity; Which, 
though In flow, even at dl^ ejpoch of^iGhecian 
splendour, 'served then for thS'd^jdels of Grecian 
military art4»iteettt^.^ was inhabited by men 
who, brki^ng^with thmn the and 

science Greece, and the activity of her race, 
sOU^M- aUd found, on a richer sOil; refhge from ' 
the ^r8ecutiaD8;and^la^‘ae^^^f^ and 

Ktfir ^9 rwakt»iii}iimt WSlj fraHAoti^a r4« '£XA«9#f h 

riiffa rtk dTiVpcTM*-— -S trabOj libs i* c* H>irs 8. ' 
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diwensioiis, that^istir^ 

,'pdiiaitsam. ^ ^ ^ 

'Thii couatry^ has t be^.^peoalia^ly tbel field pf 
mythel<^ca]I and poetiC'^ fi Its mtUtary 

strength, so important to the conservation of the 
new stated' is illustrated by thenyents of the warn 
of Philip, of the RopilMi thei4iotii%i«tbe Gatiis, 
and nf the late reyolotion;* ' If it was theliappiM^ 
and^ly peaceable^ porthnr of Greece during the 
daj^'^^ her ancient -splendour, tibe reverse has 
been its lot from thai peripd.up to the present,-^ 
from its depopulation, nnder Au^stas, < for the 
peopling of ’ Nicopotis,stdsifsdepopnlation by the 
late Protocol^ for purposea whichf at that time, 1 
conld not com{»ehend/ ^ x il i 

An hour Und a^ half % firom the rivw of Cavouro 
Limnd, we beheld the Erenus through^ a belt of 
majestic Platan! and tall willows, wM^^foraied a 
sort of drPp*seene to ai littie ’ wodUatidrtheatre. 
The river wandered ever its largemuibitony bed, 
in rapid but limpid streams, iUd^ glittered thmugh 
the curtdn'pf deep green foliage.- ^A<bank' on the 
other side rOiBe steep and broken, and^ Matted with 
shrubs. It required no greatefibrt of thefaney to 
restore to this Thespian SC^efhe fabled groa^ of 
Meleager and tfaeBuUrj'Be^niia lmd^ the Gentaur. 

Keeping the rivdr tP^he ^vvound round 

^ the base pf Mount C^k^s, miid SeagfaUsin - >lbr 
’ vUitiges We could hUVe^t»Hedi by 

f It it .acapcdy Qece9iBai7 ^ obaeryjs^ 
calcvdat^ by houra ; in u Oer« 

many, may be traiislateS^ea^e* ^ 



^xiiKrEair <i}BSBG£. !4d 

IfAikyiihK ail# oti^ side af the 

‘river, of Tophiasson and Caledon. The difficulty, 
f{;eherall|ry is to find nasiet fort the i]iolti{dicity of 
vestiges ; we were iM>w^eAaabarra6sed^?^^ an abun- 
dance of namely mdioi# : a cornice or a broken 
eolumtt to fix thei# ofii ' But, after crossing the 
river, oniasceadlajga’ diil^t^eninence to^ right 
•of the road, .whwhilimmediateiy overlooks^ 
chorion;- we found ourselyes^^nexpectedly,;^; the 
iQidst of most extens^t^J^llenic ruMti!^ %hich, 
with Strabo in hand, we ujaaginedirw be iden- 
tified, mo^satisfactoril^ wikb/old' Blpiirona. It is 
much to bet r^retted .< that^StnibQ hiadinot: visited 
these countiKsriiiiiMeUF,; az^i^h the. only con- 
nected account that has beei^ifu^senved of>Western 
Greece^oald be so meaipiei mge»mi description, 
and^ whendt descends to details;#oibetimes so con- 
fdsedrt^llliilus is here worsen idian;fiOthiDg^ but 
at aUeventi^wtter ffianPouquevi^. f’F^ybius is, 
indeed;' . iduaciaily compantoniffir rAcarnania and 
^liat and ' fi&m>Thuoy^es linnet be borrowed 
the oidy^l^Aieri^ thrown on 

lOCian. AlgO^ -'ii 

*5 Bjui in letilrawltaj?!^ Bi^os,” 

says Stiabo/ lafiwtM and Chal- 

otd iPleymnMi:#dHlhitt£lhll^ moufA 

hndddw^ojiiat'.%l. -rlhe ' 

river thus described; that risen by 

6f a 

hrst-iate-bid^;' '’^bnie'‘;i|f''d(e' wei‘e "'dihe 
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fe^l tto Viral) i-flM^ 

QC^ei petrtk wbicb seanned to join the ACropoUdOi * 

it vi^tbarelyAy^^t, withbai»i^^ Qffp|}Ka»d 4 » 
h^f feet square, strengthening it on tlni flWKUb JWd 
on which, pr(d?aldy» planks w^ lai^ tp fawa the 
hdn<^M^i The .w^kisn^und two sqnnnijpf io^ 
each of whieh scemi^ an Acrepolk^; , v^»t 

to^rds the north partty Cyclppeap* 3 3 !he elevated 

platan, enidpsed within <theveeht<Has#.eVty ^ 
circuihferenee efB ,000 paces; the lowey area is %t 
least as, extensive* A few Iwieks t^di tiles, harder 
than the stones, were the only , rehos 1 . could 
see. Greek faction has made for itsell^^^^^ 
in the total subversion of suoh, walls and; such a 
city*. ,. , V -i ^ i'-- ; • ^ 

Whik passing through <'tl^i«wfe$^>Kd/xsro$ of 
Plevrona, we ovejtook several people with mules, 
laden with all their worl41y‘ gearv X told us 
that they hadescaped from^ the vioinity of 
with the intention of going to setde in (^ece, but 
that they were stopped at the . Castle of. jBoumelia, 
and twelve per centcd va/oreii»,denianded: for their 
mules and baggage. Not being able to pay the. 
money demanded, and exaspj^rated at being flung 
back on. the vengeance they had» spoused, they 
were returning to thj^ county tbeyctM^ha^^ 
“Thousands,” they said, ijj^e ifipS^dhS to #y 
from Albania ; but we shall teU thiiiyidlt^ 

' (liberty) meads.” . .. -'.’v' <,53, j,..::' 

I know net whether .the impolicy;,^dJ^ inhu.'*; 
mauity oftbis measure is most to he reprobated. 
On arriving atMissoionghi, we meii^iiid^ the cir- 



*tfc® iSiifiiaiS ^#lf8 

@<^«^)lhltentr1i[tt#tl^^^Kcf^^ Mltitiitl^ have a 
stop fvit^ 'i; 

' ^hree- hbtfJi-^aftd^' aulwet ^the 

^te '«f Misldloh^i^ ^11^ Ibioiclte^i” tod itohl for 
petthis^ft ter entOr^ 
foi*' ftody '%hd"'e^ 

toenito Of t^iliiitiOn' I 
such togulaiiOutf ‘ato litoiran^ ai 'suc- 
cessful ttoitotiohs 0^^ Otir servants and 

tent had preceded^ hs #hiie we were" examining 
the ruins of Ple#6ria"^from which we did not ^t 
away till’ it was quite* darky, with orders if they 
found that we could not be admitted after sunset, 
to pitch Wtth^t the w^ls. Wa c^ 
see nor hear aUythmg df theto if but to Our 
horses very’hagaOloiiSljrbtoke loose j ahld* fix pur- 
suing hiitfy WO'i^mBhed ow^lhe eor& of the ttot, 
to: which'ito'tod'fed^ua:'*- ■■ '-y - 

' At^ MiistolOnghi,’ WHS ‘ sptot'^^ 
ctostantly liifehihg toy or ett|:a|ged inyrdiscuesions 
on thePrOtocdl and the limits |* the tobdiisitohces, 
means, an^d prospeeto‘b^^ Acamania';’ ahd the por- 
tiona of Etolhir tociuded* ^ new state. • A 
gfreat el^isfh 

half Tacticoes, tha#i^ who weiie Ol^tod to the 
Hstof 

':■ y • ^ t ; i): ■ ^3eh . :% ‘ ^ . t ^ ^ ^■ - ‘ ■ i ' :'■- ' ■ ? ■. 

■ :f It. in'. ■ put r to; tke 

exactions complained of. 
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•GREiic^ © jpf»fdl?i8 dir turn 


Ithd tditaild thi&tntelvai 
ill boiitradistiiijBtidii to the i#gular ti«!i^l|^. 

■Rie insdfficieney, ih • a fnitilafy J-pdlnt" i 
of ihe new limits, viiRs so dj^pafent, tlnact'^d^^ 
was mingled with exasperation. I I'Mi^S' 

of dome Of ' tlMir The Eldlte of Wdl- 

lingmn,” said theyr ^*is Hhe msftjitf ' 

Euro|m ; we, of couimd,%^tHced<’that;«adi a man 
wds to decide On the %utad;hmmf biSd>iimi^ ^^Me 
has' cominahded in Spaki, Wheire the mode of war- 
fare' resembles Our ‘ own; tmd'mdtintainsi woods, 
and rooks, defy disciidine and science^ hat what < 
are we to think W #iS lh©i^ 
make; peace by taking from as the veiy positicms 
for which the war is made,- dhd only defences ' 

by which peace is at tbis htimr maint^ 
remarked, that the Duke lOf WelMngjIonwaa de** 
ceived by faulty maps. ♦'‘Then,’* 
he should have looked'at events, it is not this 
war alone that has prbvhd that Greece has two 
gates, and that you need%ot shiif ^tbe one if the 
other be left open ; and, besides, the positions we 
have been able to occupy, and by occupying which? 
(without the assistance -oft WifiPrdtocol)^ 
maintam^ peac6 
the mlitary formrfarifery 
find better, t^ese ought to lid I 

•rSThese reg^W; fi^i^lars a Matctnf ; 

hoi^e« to disdpltoed 4n>q^ ^ 

n^ular mcc^ncm of subtle^ . 

plined." ' ■■■■■. . »- 



4T>: 

tiinf attd> tfcE>«gfhtS:#ica^^ 

ms^ #«^err tq^* rlf thenv ’ 

they to what he 

haa^iicit 

ilthe^lMii^ could 

at idl^ udvautage tibt ritfi9uuM"d>e^ 

biliWBff? stf<Mjgi«olo8i<a^tOfi cut 
cattoQ betlweeUrillbiu»idvttj^ But ^hlfii M 

codlae, With 

Greeee^ tui^wttde^tt the 'FOfJte^dai^ hpt{^^ the 

system^of .^Gbeetk f^inatoka 
Tiurkislf rliopukitkm^ could?, hc^rilidaeed tov settle 
between the Albanians' a^ no^lcHiger 

defendeut on tbeisiippoit'^of the Turks ionr: ju^n- 
teetion ra|aiil»t Bth Albauinua' ; so that this^^^ ^^ 
tiibt> thus ^hmirAem^Gce^r and laying it bare to 
the‘ iasages$ei£;^^MinaoutB>s1^ of being of 

adUM^ge'tn^‘3!aHt^^l'«gUl only aerve to: niaintain> ; 
i^y the ^attNiieUSona the turbulenee of 

tbO/s AlbUnhoie; • to^ ittahitaln incessnnt quarrels 
between .the »PorN^ andi^^ t^ states and to 


perpetuate a feeUngi df hoetility by.an interohange 
of .recHnunalton and wreng., ;f If the: 
withvithe' the Eaw; it 






AH Pasha 
assisted in ^rd^ihg ’this 
hands. "Phe jiifebpla ho# iihagiHe iftat'^ 
measure is a cdhdnusdioh 0‘the f8aih6*^'j^ 
doubt, these past ereiihls #t^M rehhlrred 

to them, or the iuipreSsibn tbeuoe d^vid #o^)d 
not have been dehp' dr ghh^^ 
of the authorities 
ment in spreading these reportsi' 

We were eJtceedingly^^redMd w the 'ihan- 
ners, style, and tq3pearahee of the 'ihajOrity of tile 
H^htedliote chiefe. They are, certaittly, a fine 
race of men ; their vices arise imm^iately fi^m 
the slippery ciVcumstahces in whiOh they have 
been ptaOed ; but, whence cdines theit lirbanity,' 
their kho#Iedge of the world, 

Sion, achtettess of obserretiOn, 
for acquiring information, ahd ;fi^iKty 0^ appljT- 
- ihg'it:? ' '■ ' '' ■; ■ '■ ■ '■ 

Siissolonghi is a place of which' it ^Ould be 
vCry difficult to give an idea, to Ohe who has not 
seen Turkish and Greek warfare. A pigmyimita* 
tioh - of a bastion and curtain does exist on both 
sides Of the gate, but 
nothing more than an 

supporting earth v i Ii 

#ith thiw 'frei 

. s#)^>rhddd^^i^^ h*(tehficirei# tirejS^sl 
idp;% td the north.- 


itig which I muSif iifll * 




lmtette&— to which you Map .from the 

top of the wicker-work^ with ft slight iudication of 
counterscarp and glacis. The .^hole^ height of 
the enclosure, from the bottom of the ditbh^ could 
nowhere, except at the gates, exceed, twelve feet. 
I speak, however, from recollection, the impression 
received at the time being ooe of extreme asto- 
nishment. 

The Turks drew three parallels round the 
town, the nearest within four or hve yards of the 
ditch with numerous zigrzags; these with the 
breaching batteries and the lines thrown up at a 
greater distance, for the protection of their various 
camps, have cut up the whole plain in the m^t 
extraordinary manner. The fact of its being, ulti- 
mately reduced by famine, notwithstanding the 
prosecution of the siege in so regular a manner^ 
the slightness of its defences, and the multitudes 
of its assailants, excuses, and justifies the pride of 
its gallant defenders. 

The ground within the place is all worked into 
holes, and torn up by the bursting of the shells 
and the plunging of shot,. The soil is a mixture 
of earth and iron, broken shells and shot being 
mingled with it as stones ; and within and without 
the circumference sri^attered the now whitened 
bones and skulls j^^^p. |Lnd horses. 

They bad the skplls of the 

Greeks, which were distinguished from those of 
the Turks by the positions in ,which.,^hey Jay. 
They paid peeuUar veperation those wUch 
8tre\yed the line by which the remnant of the 

VOL. I. E 
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g^Bfison; made 

a few of whom ?only^ in cutting their 

way through^ 1 picked from out the heap one 
beautifully formed skull, which bore the traces of 
four wounds. It was grazed across the forehead 
by a pistol-ball ; behind, -on the right side, two 
back-hand sabre -Strokes had ploughed, but not 
penetrated the bone, and a deep cleft gaped over 
the left brow,— -of course, wounds received in cut- 
ting through an enemy. This skull was long a 
very cumbersome companion. 

The garrison lived in holes dug in the earth 
close under the walls, but were sadly galled by 
the Turkish fire crossing from every point. Every 
vestige of building had disappeared from what 
once had been the town, except the ruins of some 
stone houses near the beach. From the extent of 
circumference, the shells fell chiefly in the centre, 
and were thrown so high by the Turks, that they 
sank into the earth to a great depth, and, bursting 
under ground, did little injury. Two hundred 
houses had been now rapidly run up or restored ; 
a little bazaar was beginning to look gay, and 
coffee-houses to be thronged with idlers playing 
billiards and eating ices. 

We assisted at the shavklgi^ the bridegroom, 
and at the toilet of the bridb# 
since the destruction and reStonE#oii of tlmirtown. 
We had a tong chat with the father of tihe bride, 
who had saved ^er alone of a numerous faipily^ 
Their past sufferings seemed lost in the happy pre* 
sent ; and the exultation of feeling that pervaded 



iJit myi,p6wet of 

desoription, atid was arepetitioni of what a year 
befo're I bad witnessed in die iMorea j no starva- 
tion, no alarms, no horiied flights, or trembling 
suspence, no emaciated ^countenances and squalid 
looks, ruined hearths and. tattered clothing ; but, 
in their stead, flesh and health ; peace, plenty, 
and contentment; gaudy dresses and festive sounds. 
But, among these, revellers, must not be num- 
bered the remnants of the populations affected by 
the Protocol. 

We quitted Missolonghi with regret, and were 
escorted to the gate by part of the family of 
Makri, an old chief who had for years maintained 
a lawless independence in the Echinades, as legi- 
timate successor of the king who -mustered thirty 
ships for the siege of Troy. He was one of the 
*ehief defenders of Missolonghi, and his wife and 
'daughters had headed the fatigue parties of the 
women during the night in working at the fortifi- 
cations ; eastern decorum constrained the women 
not to work by day. 

When we got into the plain, we were stopped 
continually by the ditches, zig-zags, and entrench- 
ments, filled with water and mUd ; nor was it 
without imme dahiec and damage, and a couple 
(^ hoursof labsi^aa that we reached the base 
of the hill on the ruins called Kyria- 

irene, between twe-^ and thr^ miles Irom Misso- 
longhi. These ruins, we imagined, /mnfaheir style, 
extent, and position, to#>e the new Plevrona: the 
hill on which they stand, a portion of Zygos, is a 
-* e2 



pi^dhgAdon of ' Oallidfdaioi.-: Fiom ite suino»lt» 
-vre bad a beautiful aad .exteiosivc view of the plaia 
c^'MiasoIonghi immediately beloV^ rUsi of the coast 
from the magnificent Mount Cbalcis to the Eohi- 
nades, the Lagun^^ Vivavia (fish pre- 

8efFves)> shut from the sea, by long slight lines. 
Round to the right, the Venetian Auatolico lay 
floating like a lotos on its little gulf. sThe plain 
rolled out below, is rich alluvium from the Ache- 
Idas and the Evenus,> but oflers little now to re- 
deem the honour of Plenty’s choice, although a 
fatter pollution than the Centaur’s blood has fer- 
tilised the Caledonian fields ; and the Acheldos, 
with his “ fat waters,” has gone on assembling 
new islands. The Vivaria, Strabo tells us, were 
farmed by Romans of Patraa^: but their extent and 
value must now be much greater than formerly, 
and they are so amazingly stocked as to seem 
quite alive. ; I ' heard';applied to them an expres- 
sion 1 remember used by the Hungarians in spmtk- 
ing of their Theisse, “they smell of fish.” Thus, 
the fertility of the earth has been replaced by the 
productiveness of the sea; Neptune is enticed 
over the land to form reservoirs for the finny 
tribCi instead of being excluded, as elsewhere, to 
make room tor the ears of Cer^,;<^^ 4 md the Amal- 
theanhorn, to typify the, 
plain, must how end 

ruby fmits lor kegs of 
smoky roesi 

But the scene beneath, extending fimu the Cur- 
zcdeio rocks, or Echinades, to the .'opposite coast 





wi» if giriiit^t of naial actions^ 

and one #fatoh haB exefcij^d a in« 

flaance on the stafe if Eiiropa than any other sea- 
fight> from th# of Actium to that of Tra*- 
ffelgar. On the 7th of October, 
the shore now reposing in silence at otir feet, and 
on the waters now tranquil as a lake and undotted 
by a single sail, were engaged in deadly combat, 
five hundred gallieSi The waters, for the space 
often ifiiles, were covered thick with a mass of 
human beings, breathing rage and dealing death ; 
combining the savage excitement of ancient war 
and weapons with the sublime horrors of modem 
artillery. When the sun went dOwn on the work 
of carnage, twO “ hundred and fifty wrecks lay 
motionless on tvavOs, reddened by the life-blood 
of five and thirty thousand, men. Such was the 
scene presented by that memorable battle of Le- 
panto, the recollection Of which 0ervantes, in his 
old age, declared to be dearer to him than the 
right arm it had cost him. 


The forces of the Turks and of the allies (the 
Pope, Spain, and Venice) were pretty nearly 
equal ; both equally eager : for the combat, ‘~«- 
t^iially confiilS^NpSf iucGess ; and op either side, 
dlstingui^n^^^^ii^ire^ iqonfid^ce, excited 

stadoneA-at , 

Veftetian flent» ini^ing.d<^ of Acar- 

'nania and pasnnl; Curzi^rp Islands, 



of the ‘enemy^ The 
first '^firisidh c^ th^^ allies, nnder Doria, bo^ away 
to-^ to aifow the centre and rear 

’divisions to cbihe up, had form the line of battle 
’breast: their line stretched four miles, the interval 
of a ship's length being left between each vessel. 

“ Immediately as the Infidels were discovered,” 
says the animated narrative of Contarini, “ that 
happy news ran from ship to ship. Then began 
the Christians right joyfully to clear thdir decks, 
distributing arms in all necessary quarters, and 
accoutring themselves' according to their respeiif^ 
tive duties rsome with harquebusses and halbertsi' ^ 
ntheis with iron maces, pikes, swords, and poinardS. 
No vessel had less than two hundred Sbldiers on 
board ; in the fiag-ships were three or even four 
hundred. The gunhers, meantime, loaded their 
ordnance withSquari, round, and chain Shot, and 
prepared their artificial fire with the pots, grenadeS, 
carcasses, and other instruments ‘r^uiSite for its 
discharge. ■ Every vessel was dieted with fiags, 
SIveamerB, pendons, banners, 'afid bandetnls, as on 
a day Of|ibilee and festivity fllle druins^ trumipetS, 
fifes,' ahd clarions, sounded : a<^^iej>vlS&6uf ra% 
through the armament; and'^es^^Hnah invck:dl 


Heaven to combat the enemies of fib name. 
Moved and inflamed by ghostly ieeal, this great 


for himself the Eternal TriDf%^^i|df^fiS Biesled 
Mother of God ; while 
the captains hastened, 

cr|ioifik% in their cTevV 

to look tlf^^liiii'w deSded&^l#1rtrth 
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^papy Qpe bp4|, *P*"*», 

ai]4 ope will: I cai^ps of ,4pptjbr/ and rpi^ning qb 
ol^er thought q^Popt of lighting for their 
Saviour. . Th^ff ; jrh^ mutuqUy , inflicted or 

sujpTered wrongs emhpP!^^^ ae lffej&ren, and poured 
out tears of affection w^ilpj^py other 

in their anna. . Q billed and qi,ercifuit: ornnipo- 
tence of God, how niaryellous art thou in thy 
operatioqa ^upoq tbe f^^^ 

The fleefs at Ihst approached each other slowly 
and majestically-; the suq had already passed the 
meridian, and shone therefore dazzUngly in the 
faces of the Turks ; and a westerly breeze spring- 
ing up just before they cIosed>;gaye the allies the 
advantage of. wind also; so thatjWltih^^^l^ 
nouade began, .the smoke waadriifn fu1bnpon;tbe 
Infidels. A Corsair who h||4 forward 
to reconnoitre, not having sei^ :|bf rear diyision, 
reported eiringly of the Christian numbers ; and 
stated moreover that the large galeasses in the 


van carried guns only on tbeir J|§recastle8. The 
Turks, ; therefore, bpre up to theiis|fearleas|y,q»p- 
posing that when |^^eir bows WPt:? 
ger. waa^iit an Great, then, wsa tl^ir cpn- 
stematiog -close, 

‘ sjk eyary^ 

t.pcnated,;^ 

eaghbi 







6Q BATTLE OF LEPANTO. 

. kept:tbo^^ exposed to 

dei^iy volleyS'; and whenever, at intervals 
the smoke cl^red away» they saw a< horrible con- 
fusiop of shivered spars, yards, masts, and rising : 
here, gtdleys split asiinderi; there, others in flames; 
some sinking, some floating down the tide, no 
longer manageable, their banks of oars having been 
shot svfay ; the face of the sea 

covered vpith men wounded, dead, or drowning.* 
AH Pasha and Don John, each distinguished by 
the standard of chief command, singled each other 
from the mel^. Thricer was Ali’s galley boarded, 
and his crew driven to their main*mast ; and thrice 
were the Spaniards repulsed ; till, at one critical 
moment, Don John, pressed by an immeasurably 
superior force> which had hastened to the Pasha’s 
assistance^ appeared lost beyond the possibility of 
rescued Dy^the seasonable advance of a reserve, 
Don John was enabled to renew the combat with 
his distinguished antagonist ; and as his boarders 
grappled again with the Pasha’s galley, and sprang 
once more upon its deck, AH fell by a musket- 
shot, and his crew threw down their arms. The 
Dasha’s head was severed from his body, set upon 
the point of a spear, which Don John himself 
displayed from the top of his, p5|p^?inast. 
grisly trophy, soon recpgnis^,/|j^Hi^^rror into 
. the whole Mussulman (he 

hitherto wavering fortune 
The shout of “.Victory” battle 

fr 

* Cootarini, b. 51, 
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of the allies was answered by the same glad word;^ 
ffom their left, but on the right the engagement 
was* still continued with less assured success. 
Doria had swept round in a wide and distmit com- 
pass, as if to outflank the enemy; and had, con- 
sequently, not yet been in action. The practised 
eye of the Algerine UIucci-Ali perceived at once 
the advantage thus afforded him by the breach 
in the Christian line, and bore down upon a 
squadron of the Venetians, and after some 
successful manoeuvres, dashed onward through 
Doria’s line, made for the Curzolari, and effected 
his retreat with between twenty and thirty of his 
squadron. This small remnant, with a reserve of 
about an equal number, were all that remained 
of the vast Turkish armament after five hours* 
battle. Fearful, indeed, was it, saya Cohtarini, 
to behold the sea discoloured with blood and 
shrouded with corpses ; and piteous' to mark the 
nuiilberless wounded wretches tossed about by 
the waves, and clinging to shattered pieces of 
wreck ! Here might you observe Turks and 
Christians mingled indiscriminately, imploring 
aid while they sank or swam ; or wrestling ibr 
mastery, perhaps on the very same plank. On 
all sides wi^CrClhie^trd shouts, or groans, or cries of 
misery; idlt flf vWening closed and darkness 
began t()Nj|^^;^<^/the waters, so much more 
was tl^:j^]i ^ ^|| | ^ip^eaBed in horror*. 

'The TtUis'^^ih this naval action the scaioely 
credible number of 40,000 men, killed and pri- 
soners, and above 200 vessels of war ; yet, within 
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^ sixteen months of this mui^erous defoBt, the 
triumphant alliance had been dissolved, and 'a 
treaty si|pned which obliged Venice to pay tribute 
to the Porte ; “ making it appear,” says Voltaire, 
** as if the Turks, not the Christians, had gained 
the battle of LepantOi” Efut-r^^ ^ months, by 
an effort paralleled only by the Romans* in the 
first Punic war, the Turks had equipped a fleet 
equal to that which they had lost, and more than 
a match for the allies, who, declining combat, 
could not keep the seas. Nevertheless, the victory 
of Lepanto saved Venice, and prevented the inva- 
sion of Italy or Spain by the Turks. 'Should the 
possessor of Constantinople again noienace the 
Mediterranean,, it is to be feared that Venice, 
Barcelona, and Ancona, will equip no fleets to 
maintain the independence of their common inhe- 
ritance. The once Queen of the Adriatic possesses 
no Doria now ; , Spain, no John of Austria, for 
whose brow again might grow the laurels of 
Lepanto. ’ 


* The Romans, Turks, and Russiahlb.^hs'^f , in common, 

that, though territorial and mflitmy greatest mc- 

cesims hare been achieved at sea— and destitute alike 

of a crnnmerrial marine, tbej have ea<h<fbn^.A mil^^ nspy* 
Rome si^ifed Cartha^ at sn— the Tij||^||jn]|ji 
by sliips— and thence, through the dl!l^':-&hMCBtifin of man- 
time descent, spread their con^um^^ ihumr^^ra 
north. The lat^ triumph of 

triumph— her actndl contrd nf iEnghiiiiafili«l^mi^^ navy.:; 
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CHAPTER V. 

JlNATOUCO— TR iOARDOK — MARSH OF LBZINI — SWIMMING TO 
A MONASTERY — DEPRESSION OF THE COAST OF ACARKANIA 
AND EPIRUS. 


At Anatolico we slept at the archbishop’s, where 
the frontier line, the only subject the people have 
any ipcHhatipn to speak about, was inflicted on 
us again all evening and the next morning. 
Somehow^ the topic assumed'ktvrays a new form, 
and we were not unenterthini^ by the militant 
prelate Porphyrius’s version’Wd epinion. He had 
formerly been Archbishop' bfflirta } but; during 
the revolution, had zon^' hiin8llif^’* wore pistols 
in his belt, and, on some occasion, led a cavalcade 


with the cross in,eue hand, and the sword in the 
other. We see the spot, in the church 

where a well luckily opened by a sheUi whpst 
the Pasha uf'SlSiSfca was besieging the town; and 
'was on 
water. ^ 

, operatiops Anatol ico 
defended than Misso* 
longhi, Whii^/iideed, has no «facility*for defence 
whatever ; although far preferable for a Greek 
defence and a Turkish attack, as the event has 


Agai: 
might be 



of reducii^/ It f^ of 



The Greeks 

stoito; blit they the ^'pveiNirKelteitig'' a , 

uheeasing shower of shelis; wMch the; great 
extent and soft ground of MtSsdiinghi rendered 
less destrnctive than they wotild have been in 
the circumscribed space and^ on the rockjr base 
ofAnatoIico. ^ 

The 26th.^From AnatolicO to Neochori the 
distance is an hour ; thence to Gatochi; where y^ou 
cross the Aspropotamus, another hourV Turning 
to the left, and descending the river, half an hour 
brought us to the ruins of Trigardon, enciosing, 
within an extensive circuit of Cyclopean and Hel- 
lenic walls, three hills, which -pnce must have been 
an island of the group of the >Echinades. Nearly 
one half of the circumference touches the extensive 
marsh of Lezini. On the northern side, within the 
marsh, there appears to be remains of a port. A 
deep canal leads through the marsh fiom the sea 
to that point, and in its course none of , the reeds 
were to be seen, which made the rest of the 
marsh, as far as the bill on the north, ten or twelve 
miles off, appear liHe a plain covered with green 
crops. -r. ■ .7 

We were much surprised at ^be;^ 
magnificence of the ruins of 
pared with the confined 

New Pleyrona butTri- 

gardon, and' the numbem>i^ij|fe|h^^i^i^^ 
now -perceived op all sides, 

Here were monuments of wealtii and po^er, 
crowded into the space of one day’s march, ex- 
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d6edtiig^4a tthxijO^ ?<Soroer, all that 

irhmains’ of the glory of the' PelopcaioeiinS. But, 
tken> it is to bd rememherM that* these were the 
fields for which the Augean stable supplied the 
manure ; where the arm of Hercules held the 
pitchfpric; where the agricultural science and 
energetic industry recorded in this mythological 
language, were blessed by the bounty of the 
earth, and enriched by the tribute of the sea. No 
wonder, then, that it should be here that 

“ Plenty leapt to laughing life with her redundant horn.” 

Therefore '^ere such structures raised to defend 
the goods which ^the* gods bestowed, and to bear 
testimony, at the uisttince of two thousand five 
hundred years, td the re^ that accompa- 

nied so much energy, and the science that was 
associated with so much prosperity. 

An eleghtat young lad, of whom at Catochi we 
inquired our way to Trigardon, offered to accom- 
pany us. He mounted his horse, and shewed us 
that which was most interesting, and which might 
have taken us days to find: by ourselves. We 
regretted we had sent our tent bhi, ahd thus had 
but a few hdSfe i^ wander about;" The thickness 
of the and , especially of the black 

thorn, wh^'^^h'ae hfvery where been our arch- 
enemy, of every 

portioni:'^'^n^^^^iiSii|l^^^^ us from ex- 

beeif ^e ahcient 'port. 
A large fijvrer, of Hellenic cohstruetionj even no w 
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nearly fifty feet high, defends the harboui;, as it 
were, against the city ; and polygonal walls, 
which stretch from the tower, and encircle the 
port, are connected with the rampm’ts by walls 
evidently of another date. Among these ruins the 
polygonal construction prevailed; but entirely 
destitute of the characters of antiquity to be 
traced in the Cyclopean remains of Tyrens, or 
even of Mycene. Thp stones were of nearly 
equal dimensions, beautifully Joined, and chiselled 
on the edges. While scrambling over the wall 
encircling the port, we came, much to our sur- 
prise, to a gateway in the polygonal wall, with 
an arch over it. The arch was very flat, nearly 
semicircular, the stones that formed it preserving 
their polygonal character. 

Although this arch exists in a wall of that style 
of architecture which belongs to the remotest 
antiquity, yet I do not claim for it equal rank 
with the ruins of Plevrona and Chalcis, or even 
with those of the age of Pericles. Still I think it 
may be referred to a period anterior to the arrival 
of the Romans in Greece ; and, if so, it will prove 
that, though arches were not commonly used, they 
were at least known in Greece before the Roman 
conquest. The ruins of KyriaTrene afford con- 
firmation of this hypothesis. ^The small posterns 
in the walls are arched, »i^^altliough~ the arch is 
composed sdmetimes but pfiwb stc^, ^that meet 
from ,either„wall, hpHowed out Into & ^micircle ; 
but the arch is also at times formed of three 
stones, one of them a regular key-stone. At the 



same place there is large cistern in the rock, 
traversed by three walls, in each of which there 
are several arches : but, though their form is Go- 
thic, the principle on which they are constructed 
is Hindoo. The dome of the building at Mycene, 
commonly called Agamemnon’s Tomb, is formed 
by a succession of circles, narrowing as they rise, 
each circle being a horizontal arch. 

Trigardon (a corruption of a Sclavonic term 
for three cities) must be the ancient CEniadm. If 
a doubt existed, it would be dispelled by com- 
paring the description I have given of the port, 
and the walls connecting it with the ramparts, 
with the following passage from Polybius, in the 
wars of Philip the Second with the Etolians. 
After his successful incursions into Etolia, and the 
sack of Thermus, Philip retired on (Eniadae, his 
fleet having been sent to that point to await the 
return of the army to the coast. The Etolians 
prepared to defend this strongly fortified place ; 
but on the approach of Philip they were panic- 
struck, and evacuated it. Philip took possession ; 
thence ravaged the Calydonian territory, and 
deposited the booty that bad been collected 
within its walls, “ remarking,” observes the histo- 
rian, “ thia admirable position of this city, placed 
at the confines . of iAcarnania and Etolia, on the 
mouth of tr&e^lAcb^US, at the entrance of the 
Corinthia%Gi^ d|^t only one hiihd red stadia 
from the. cc^t .of^he Peloponnesus; strong, be- 
sides, by its fortifications, ancf vtAS’ sunvTuridiu/g' 
nwrsA— he determined on strengthening it. He 
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surrounded, therefore, the pirrt and naval station with 
a wall, and joined these to the citadel.”* 

Our guide told us, that there were in some 
parts subterranean crypts, or altars (p&itoi), to 
which, when a child, he had been taken down ; 
the sides covered with paintings not 

those of saints. He did not, however, recollect 
the place. There is a theatre cut in the rock, the 
right and northern horn supported by a mound, 
and faced with polygonal masonry ; the southern 
extremity with Hellenic, and a flight of steps 
beyond the seats. The area is almost thirty-five 
paces across ; twenty rows of seats, two and a half 
feet deep, run all round, and, perhaps, double that 
number behind. This city has been overturned 
as completely as its contemporaries ; but it is so 
much wooded, and so extensive, that it is with 
more difficulty examined, and may contain unex- 
plored archaeological treasury. 

The sun was not far above the horizon, when 
we reluctantly quitted the ruins. We had to 
return to Catouna; thence it was two hours to 
the monastery of Lezini, and an equal distance 
to Gouria, the village where we had directed our 
tent to be pitched. We . determined on taking 
the road to the monastery. Like every path in 
Greece, the road to Lezini was scer^Iy distin- 
guishable from the sheep-yra^,; it .lay, besides, 
over a thickly wooded hill, an^ if without 

great self-gratification (unattended as. we were), 

* Kui rttf 

riv Polyb. iv» 66. 
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that’ fouBid otkfsielveii, lialf aii hour aftei* dark, 
on ^the border 'bf the marsh; but th# ttlonastery 
sto^ 'in thR middle of it l We \rere how, indeed, 
in a dilemma ; we shouted and hallobed for half 
an hour, and received but jackal cries in ans#er. 
What was to be done ? We were exceiidihi|lf 
fatigued, equally hungry, and^pattichlatly didho 
dined to adept either of thecal tenoatives of re- 
tracing ohr 'Steps, or of lyihg^ <^wh supperless oh 
the cold ir^ks, amid th^clfhalcihg 6^^ myriads of 
frogs, whose innumerable voices rising from so 
great an extent of mairsh (twenty or thirty square 
miles), falling into a sort of measured might be 
compared to pulsations of the earth. I therefore 
stripped, tied my shirt round my broad-brimmed 
straw bat, and conimittedmylelf to the Naiads of 
the marsh. But I made a misteke in ihy estimate 
of distahce. ’ ' The night was pitch dark ; a cahal 
leads through the hiateh to the monastery; the 
tldex seS^d firm, but when 1 attempted to cling 
to, Ot'te Mtini) Upon them, 1 sank in the slime, or 
got ehtei|ped in and tom by the tboras and 
broken re^s, J was thus compelled to keep to 
tbe el^ir Chanel, and the water presently, having 
teiirched m^i^rt aud hat, weighed down my head^ 
at^ ClOsSip^^itiif'’ slOwly along in 

t|ds'''fer-^ffls||i*^4dl^^ef*predicament, T suddenly 
perceivedl’^^i^'-^^ ^f^ W' hdarji' boat ■ ctOse' 'Upbiu 
m’e, ■ - nae dowiij?'''' • 1 

shrieked thtff%uld be 

giy^ hf Jhtic|den>^lght; und 4 teouthful 5f water. 
The boatman, not a whit less terrified at the 

VOL. I. 
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inhuman cry from the water, and the 
whilfe ^dating substance Hh® Enormous ^teV^ 
li^, under which form they personify the gppl or 
i^irlt i)f the marsh, shriejted and l%rpd in his 
thra ; punted awsfy^ y^ all his m%bt» fh® f®**! 
of the bankraUd^ iumbiing head over hhels» lost 
his pole. Hd"^en paddled away back to the 
monastery \^ith the seat' Of the boat* I had no- 
thing to do’ but to swim after him, when, fprtu- 
hately, I istuck upon ' si knot of reeds, clung to 
them to rest myself, and thus raised my head with 
its wet load for a moment oiit of the water. Cries 
from a short distance miet my ear of ** Who are 
you ?” ** Turn back,” ** Speak, or we will fire 1” 
and Odiy after % bhnrter of an hour’s assurances 
and ekplanaiioh, was 1 peimitted to approach the 
bank, hatring the OOmfortable assurance, repeated 
over and over again, that twenty muskets and a 
nine-pouhdOr full of grape wj^re pointed upon me, 
in faith of which the lighted ^mat^ was held up 
and whirled about. Even in the shivering, lace- 
rated state in which T wasr I cdu not help 
making myself merry at their waflib^preparations ; 
bat, having convinced them that t was no spirit, 
for in that case I would not ,bayO asked their 
permisidoh" ; that I wad no robbdr,^ or I ihould not 
have made sUch an Outbry ; 
one nakbd 1ndividua,rf ^ they,|^^ ' '^pd* 

and gave mi^ the warmbsi 
iallen to lot;.^ .One 
bn m'y fOet i tnOthcr afipp^' 
wipe InQ^^ith radothbr^ w his hot 
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j^cKei i and iriy tbilei cpmpleted> to the jn- 
fihife amnsdineot of the whole party, the 
canonicals of the vehetable Abbot. In this.state 
I went, or Was rather, lifted along, to the monas- 
tiery, which was at some distance, while me boat 
was sent for my companion. tJpon the distance, 
he and 1 could never agree : be . ^ape it but half 
a mile ; I, at the least, a mile and a half: anclf 
silrely, having swam it, I should know best. : The 
Greeks were much an^azed at this feat; it had 
only been once performed before, though hundreds 
had perished ih attempting it ini escaping from' the 
Turks. 

The Abbot*8 best suit waa brought out for me. 
An old Calogriaj or nun, who living in sisterly 
love with the Abbot, had me bathed in hot 
and rabbed witb oil, as there was not a square 
inch of my skin untorn ; and summed up her 
solicitous atfentions liy a restoring cup of Greek 
athol brose~l|bt rakki and honey. 

Lezini is a tm^all, low, rocky island in the 
marsh of thafhs^e, which extends from Petal a tq 
Trighrdqnj; ^Iia some plaices it is separated oojiy 
by a haitow beach from the sea, and, nearCatounai; 
it aiipfc^dbe^ t1^^^ of the Aspropofomos. It 
has the'‘app^^^c$ ^ a^ plain, covered with 
tali abd ropis ^of which spring 

wbiqh, being 

two or three itet in i^tck'nesfi, ly perfectly imper- 
vious to boats, ft is suspendi^ four or five feet 

F 2 • . 
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at; ii^t from the Jtottom, but 
thp winter floods rise over its .su^ff* s> Pf®a|? 
traverse it fron? - the sboro ^tp jt^^ii ithence to 
Trigardon; from Trigardon, to to 

the N. W. ; thence ‘another j <aDai j,^i|tdj^ aion 
the northern shorot apd turns |pun^ Lpzini. 
The discharge is near tii^ fa4^ 9^ 

stream suffices to, turn oiiUi ; so. that, according 
to the copstruction of their milis,'it cannot ^ less 
than eight or ten feet* ; This makepime thipk that 
a cut from the marsh to the sea ;prould probably 
convert the greater pert, of ,this 99^ 

noxious morasi into fertile fields,.. Besides, the 
loweriog of the water in this .,^asin might ren- 
der it possible to lead through it the waters of the 
Acheldus, where they would deposit, as in a tank, 
the immense load of earth now carried by that 
river to the sea. ; 

It has been supposed that ,t^^^ of Lezini 

is one or Imth of the lsk^ vto.'w^ a 

length; of twelve.vmil®®A the 

soopda pf Cypia and Itezini, is adduced in confirm- 
ation of. the supposition ;jand.^e, difference of the 
breadth is accounted for by the grad^ encroach- 
ment of the shore jon the jea, t . f inclined, 
however, to think lajkes »j 9 fther to 

the south, and apE^ip,o|ir^l>e^pmf^ a of the 

firm land of the Psracheio'itis. Me ‘enumerates 

* ItSiS|te(|irn name of ^ “ Tybite .Riyer,”. is 

4ori|||^||^ the colour whiten the 

sei^mpind the. Curzolero Island^ uid reptider it <^ily more 
emiow* 
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them iii proceeding soilthward ; after CEniadse, 
comes Cjrhia* thhn Mylete hnd l^riav and then 
the'Fish Mashes f so that they must have lain 
between the irottherit mouth at (Entadiee and the 
ancient southei^ Utouth, or AnatoHcon Stamina, 
now Anatdlico. I atb; therefore, of opinion, that 
Lezini is a marrii of receht formation; 

As far- at"! could judge of ‘the 
bottom, it is clay. / The alluvial deposits have, of 
course, grown more or leM ;/but T have invariably 
remarked on theseshores^thtd clay bottoms, them- 
selves liable hither to' increase or decrease, in- 
variably indicate a depreswofr oflkhe Coast. By 
the evident construction of Strabo’s words, the 
marshes of Gynia, &c. were to the south of the 
Acheldus. There are there no marshes of import- 
ance now ; the sdil is aSuVial, and its level has 
been raised by natural growth. * To the north of 
the Acheldus there were no marshea;* now there 
is a very extehlsi^ OUe, its bottom is clay. Leu- 
cadia was formeriy connected with the Continent 
by an isthmus of diy laod| over which the Lace- 
demonian galleys were dra^d . That peninsula is 
clay ; it' a 4^ water. The ilOnian 

paved load mbisg ' the northern shore of the Gulf 
of Arta nibs Wer cl^ that rpid was jCertainly 
not con^rMfod ; theio is 'nOW four 

feet of iwat^ Qver it. Thei^^ of 

* Polybi^8 nMhUon■SIaarsb that was with 

.refaran'ce tp^'^'"16id‘a'niarih any 

' thing, mast 

hSvef b4en aniniiahitwl^ 
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vrh^h are. called Pbido Castro, was certainly not 
built in the water ; it is now ohly accessible by 
boat. The entrance of the Qulf of Corinth is 
stated by Strabo to be seven stadia ; it is now 
twice that breadth : the land on either side is low, 
and the stratum js clay . Of course, wherever the 
coast is alluvial such depression cannot be visible; 
and, on the contrary, . such spots have risen as 
compared with the. 1^1 of the sea. 

1 regretted inucb not having had time to ascer- 
tain this point satisfactorily by more extensive 
observation; but, in favour of the supposition of a 
depression of tHe coast, 1 would also adduce the 
comparatively small increase of the Deltas of the 
Even us and Acheldus in moderpi compared with 
remoter periods ; a ciicumstance which, in Pau- 
sanias’ time, had already been observed, since he 
attempts to account for it. 

On the. highest parts of Lezini are the ruins of 
a Venetian fortress of respectable extent, with very 
thick walls. Ilhe island has constantly been a 
place of refuge.during the revolution ; and is the 
only virgin spot of rQreece. When the Pasha of 
Scodra ravaged .Acamania, the island was crowded 
with nine hundred fugitive famUies.^ T^ youthful 
Pasha and. his .Ghegs, burning with vengeance for 
the irruption into, their camp, and the havoc made 
among them.byidarco Bozzari* and his handful of 
heroes, arrived on the,?bQrders of the marsh exult- 
ing in the pTospe(|t ;i^ immolating to their lost 

Though the story Cf^liis entering die Pasha’s tent is a 
shm fabrication. 
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comrade the fugitives assembled in the island. 
T^ey attempted'^ to establish a footing on the 
treacherous crust of the li^e ; their foot soldiers 
were entangled*/- hotsemeU 'daShed in^ and horse 
and rider Weie*.<iUichIy se^lloW^^^^ tlp> -^he checked 
and disappoint *hOrde nOw dispersed over ttie 
hills/ stripped the* imnehes ^f^ the trees, and 
conimenced foradng hurdles to establish a passage. 
But their unorganized effbrts were of no avail; 
when they made some progress, their weight, ill 
adjusted to their precarious catisewayi opened a 
passage through the yielding crusy whole masses 
were engulfed ; more were entrogled amid the 
reeds; or half buried in the slime. The crafty 
Albanians/ who had cheered them on, now sneered 
at their woful plight ; and the Gre^s from the 
island sent forth shouts of derision %nd defiance, 
and, secure behind their rocks; plied their ‘'nine* 
pounder” and their muskets: : It Was next deter- 
mined to fell trees and construct rafts ; but where 
were hatchets to be procured ? #elay was occa- 
sioned . The country aroUnd Waseutirely depopu- 
lated, and provisions were seafice. The few tools 
that were procured Were sooh rendered worthless, 
and no progress^ was mad 0 £*-^Th#eho]er of the 
Pasha having; 4n thO'mbaUtimeV^yid^^m to cool, 
he perceived that* la ehande^t" 

and at length ^moved fijC %ray, whicfi for 
muscle, stature, animttl>cd|trii|^ei;|hM'da<^ to 
itS' leader, was oDe'Ofd:ie iiiej|t*t^ pf lUte years 
has followed a Turkish bfUUiar» was thus led about 
exposed to be cut off in detsul, and to expend its* 
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ener^^ on in-^ 

trigues of tbe Southern Albania Omer Vrionis. 
A loisei^ble returned to Scodra in 

the winter of I829f ; ioelination of the 

Qhegs tovin^rfare in the affaire of their neigh* 
bourswae phc^^ ; '^and the Greek war remained, 
as before^ a eonreex^plunderi pay, and importance, 
to the military M:^||ntoEian* populations of middle 
Albania. 

The next morning we bade adieu to the exha* 
lations of Leainh.and recrossed the Aspropotamos, 
at Gouria, where we got sight of our tent. A 
Suliote Captaiit, stationed at the passage of the 
river, hearing that we were expected^ had pre* 
pared a feast, in which, of course, figured the 
roasted lamb, with a Suliote’s frank and. hearty 
welcome. . r. 

We pushed on that nigjit along the left bank of 
the Acheldus, through an enohfhkf|$|g«^and' |}ark* 
like country, and pitched our teat closevto the 
ruined little village of Angelo Castro; ( nestled 
behind . a pointed hill, on which stand arvporticm 
of S lofty Venetian tower^.nnd a small dilapidated 
chapel. From this point; we ha4/ ; an extensive 
view of the lake Ozeros# of the« and the 
disputed plain, as far as the corners of the lakes 
of Vrachori and Angelo Castro, on the extreme 
right. Immediately below runs a clear and rapid 
stream, over which is a bridge, and around it one 

■ . V'' ^ . ¥ / • ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

* • m ^ 

■ W ; 

* In Mustapha Piuha-a amy only one-sixth Mussul- 
mans; the remainder were Christiana. 
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of the sweetieit l^irilpsdB 

TTbie bouftdaiy hhe ^pdseid - by the- 
just comes up to the^i^H^O plaiii that nourishes 
the inhabitahts of all thO-^uriouhdih|f ‘fountains, 
and then turns off to ^ 'east,i l6a#iii^; th# plain 
without the GreOfc f^state.^’ wb<^ed, 

chiefly with oahv^hait'^tQteriit^^ with gigantic* 
but distorted Italian poplars and elms. There 
appear all over it th^^itoarly efihced traces of 
myriads of irrigation eanals* 'Intotfecting each 
otW at right angles; a system Which here was 
at one period carried to the highest perfection. 
The luxuriance of the trees, brushwood, and wild 
oats, barley, and grasses, that cover the country, 
while they produce the most beautiful and pictu- 
resque effect, recalls at every step the regret that 
such a country » after the struggles it had made 
to obtain ' independence, should be again aban- 
dotted>' to'^-^'e ^riaveges of Albanian invasion. We 
meti seVeml muleteers who had escaped from 
the vicinity of Janina, and had abandoned their 
possessions, but not without inflntte risk and 
difficulty : Uttle; hOWeVer, did they anticipate 
the receptldil^’lhat awaited them in ** free ” 
Greece ! 
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CHAPTEil m 

XOROPEAM FOLITibS AKO TtnUtlSH POtlOY— COMPARISON OF 
TURK lAH AND ROMAN CONQUESt^ADMlNlSTRATlON IN-* 
TRODUCED BY THE TURKS. 

There are many provisioDs of the Pfolocol be- 
sides the limits, the practicability ttr justice of 
which may, perhaps^ be easily explaihed in 
London, but which are very difficult to compre-" 
hend in Greece. Fot instance, «*'the Greeks and 
Turks have each permission to^^dispose of their 
possessions. What would'- be the valUe of a 
Greek’s property in those districts sd TSyaged, 
when the proprietor himiitelf W^ks to abandon it ? 
But the property of the Turk in GiiSeoe has dispo- 
sable value. Moreover, land^ tmjiistly acquired 
may thus be disposed of without iisfbrence to the 
real proprietor, who may bO aliVe; or whO may- be 
the farmer of bis own' fields.’* ^ Ali"^ Pash 

* Thu nferi imeivly to.A(e 'in con- 

sequmce of Ihf of j|ie;C3oBfereefORj^viih thC feqiainder 

of Greece, me, Turkilh 

now enter into, was constitu^ as apperti^h^,^ the Sultan, 
aud confisciited for the bene^ of the Ore^ atatk 
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obliged to give up his project of sending a pilgrim 
tcf Mecca, because the law required the expenses 
to Be defrayed by the sale of land ; and the 
possessor of millions of stremmata did not hold, 
according to the decision of the Turkish cadi, 
property, legitimately acquired, sufficient for this 
purpose. 

This is a feaiAll iuidl gig^ exhibition of 
wrong. It is not to be accounted for by saying 
that Ali Pasha was a great tyrant. It is not to 
be explained* by saying that . Turkish Pashas do 
such things. Our eyes have rested with intense- 
ness on Greece alone of all the dependencies of 
the Ottoniw Porte ; and there two former revo- 
lutions* followed by wars and subjugation, have 
li^d to the confiscation of property. In Egypt* the 
rule of the Mamelukes, even before the wholesale 
robbery of Mo^mmed Ali Pasha, had there also 
familiarised us with the violation of private pro- 
perty, and led to the idea of its insecurity in Tur- 
key, ."^itbout entering into the principles of their 
governipi^t, or recurring to past events, a single 
consideraticm wijil, I think* suffice to shew, that 
the Porte must |^e habitusdly respected property 
and local customs;;, and that consideration is, the 
extent of dominion and the past history of the 
sinnill tribe denominated Osmaiilis^ who actually 
rule over Greeks, Turks* Adbahians, Illyrians, 
Bulgarians* Servians* 
nians* Turcoms^».,s!lje8gak»^£jiN|^^^^^^ 
Druze8*?Beddtvi)as/‘6€ifb^ Moors, &c., 

exceeding twenty, tinies own number. 
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The faQl^^ w I ffeay©, jmei^tippesd: 
the tti^ust posseraionaoCan Ali^ian 
to light, at the saine tii|)e;>a]i;i 
valuer that a rTurkish ja4g^ yeplupng p jt^et 
a withering depisipn agapst the 
■pard” in hU. houi' el'ftpjpareDt ppppcM^ce^;;./, , 

The policy: of the ]Port§^a4,lpeR,^^^^^ 

Albaniansr by fosteii©gi^jb^(^^]^.3^rautt(|lei^^ 
mUitia ;. but' the iusafrectij^e, ,o^ j ^ and. por© 
particularly, p4 l79Q, yrlhcb prg^njiped 

by a Qhnstian, power, an.d of . pligioD. bad 
been made; the/acti«e pripcipte^ the Porte 

into hostility with this ChrUtiap pilitia; agaioat 
whom it now combined wdth- the Moaaoipan Al> 
banians. And, perceivinigthe ptipate kqo 
of Russia of the internal jtate.9f T^a^key* .I fbo 
not be surprised Jf the, gvertbrow^of the, Qreek 
militia throughout European 'I'urk^ had. id 
reality,, been the object she bad ia(yiew In revo- 
lutionizing the hlorea* This, iy oue qp the most 
disastrous results of the late iev,enta^; <^reece. . 

‘ The ^preponderance which- thei. 41 bftniens now 
acquired led to the granting ^of IbejhdPf 'tails to 
an Albanian,TTthat is to warlike 

bodies, whidi the Porte had hither| 0 ;, restrainedf 
its authority was now delegated i < *|h© circnpr 
stances were, consequendy. rc^roduced^as ©giainat 
the Turks, which first led, the ja, ©ali |n 

the Turks. ‘ The jSoufltsanitOC 
op. ; . and i m. this ^internal ' toyolobN!^^ 
throughout whi(|k ^i]dngea«oC 
is at every step to be traqed. l^naha > j^n, ,(|p 
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Mdiiaia^t Ail Pas&a now, becai66' of a 

dSlc^lin^^ Ibfcisi^ Wliibfa 'tendered practicable such 
|iiri7ate whilst bot only the 

but the-^ diser^it thence lesult- 

thifi^l^lfeilbh- oh %e to 

ehfeeble^^ sfifi jy^thet itS'" dc^tidilihg^ power. Sin- 
fulaH^ ettc^li, the 'A^idhce niingled itself 

up liHt^ ihesei(^d^^ them. This, 

tte sure/ ia ibihifti' pbint t ; but the whole 
UWtiois tihai , haVc^ a^ eontem- 

^tiott <tf tbe^teUt AlKei^t aflteCt property which, 
even in extent; Icareel^ equals the estates of the 
Duke of Sutherland? ‘ ‘ i r; 

"Again, as to aHqw46g a year to'Gfteeks and 
Turks to retire td theif respective coUbfries. Could 
the Turkish <3h>vejpninent, whnle it yet codamanded 
a ibrfreaS'or a mab'^ofiwar; consent to -a measure 
which Would place in jeopardy the^irhole landed 
property of the empire ? ISad the Alliatiee such 
an object ib view when ’Aey penned the provision ? 
To can^ itinfo effect, ^ y^ appointed 

agents to she ^is liberty Of ’Migration respected, 
and thus made the 'European/ Greek 

consuls, the ^etatota ctf Turkey;^ The ooiaMEiqwnce 
of this liberiy^^ef iemigratiob' is still more seHous, 
and could still less have beehendtired by^'Uie con- 
ference, had they^undl^IbCii the -effeet of their 
own mebsutes;' ' - Thi^ 
less,^-i^|j||^i^'!^4ndS#4d«^ 
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claimed under the sanction of ^he ’three great 
powers of Europe,^ the immediate effect woul^ be 
a general panic. The very agitation of such a 
measure must disturb rail reiatimMS of' {private in- 
terest, and convulse politicals order amti adminis- 
tration. If the provisiDns of tile Protocol weje not 
intended to go this lengtlu they were perfectly 
ineffi^tive and nugatory ; aS, in fact, they have 
been found to be, except in so ffir as they threw 
Greece back again into uncerminty>« Turkey into 
agitation, enabled Capodistiias to deter Prince 
Leopold from accepting the proffered crown, and 
brought about the reverse of those objects that 
England desired, and that the Alliance professed. 

After passing through the plain, from Angelo 
Castro, a distance of father more than two hours, 
we amved at the Turkish burgh of 2^pandi. The 
minarets of i^o ru ined mosq nes stand picturesque, 
but melancholy objects. As we wandered through 
the deserted streets, hundreds of ravens croaked 
from the tops of the walls, on wfaaoh they seemed 
as if they had long remained In undisturbed pos-^ 
session. This is a scene in a small province which 
the great powers of Eunopn had for three years 
been labouring to pacify. m . r 

Half an hour further on, we reached' ¥rachorb 
capital of the district. We pebsid-fbr come tiMe< 
amidst the ruins before we were : i^tified by the 
not very common sight of a roofed;jtoam . A tiie 
comer of the once^bazaar st<md ^ vdimnpli^ pla-i 
tanus, the trunh of which measurefi^nearly tWelve' 
yai^s round ; and a little further on, n tidl pole ? 
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spread the bi^eze a shabby Gree^ £ag, as if 
jeahws of: every moment it had yet to flutter in 
Acaraania. 

A thunder-stmrm delail^ed us in the house of 
the <jovemor. < We there imw the Primates of the 
place, who prognosticated the disasters that must 
ensue from the cessbn of the country, and of this 
plain in particular, which gave winter vork, and 
sumtner food, to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains. • They spoke of the Makronoros as their 
saviour and friend, and seemed very incredulous of 
any protection the European powers cOUld afford 
them, if that bartier were thrown open. From 
being the most independent subjects of the Porte, 
they had been reduced by Ali Pasha to a state of 
subjeotioB below that of the rest of dominions, 
as he wi8bed;xto^mttingUtSh their m spirit, 
winch, since tite commencement of the Ottoman 
rule, had limited, on tUs side/ the excursions of 
the Albanians. Under the ancient system, their 
own Captain -was the military chief; the dodga 
Bashi, the civil chief. The irst held his Situation 
on the nomination of the Greek munici^lity ; the 
latter was a municipal, efScCr (or council, as the 
number varied), annually eleclUd*^ The Cadi, or 
Mousselim^ was there to ^ve the Sanction ’ of Tur- 
kish form to 1hea«ttssrity of the'Capft^ f but his 
influence was>^lighti^iainrvvheh*there);vvas dissen- 
sion among titei^QieikS.i'^ Tiui^^B^ the 

depositm^y of the |ln!^ ; - and 

when he leqniiied tberse^l^'^d^ lie applied to 
the Cndir whoernumai^ed'^eCiij^taiU to Cnforeu 
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his decrees. The impositions, which were very 
trifling, were, as elsewhere, apportioned and^ col- 
lected by the municipal body, and consisted of 
charatch, for which they compounded, the tithe 
and house-tax : besides these, they assessed them- 
selves for the Captain’s for local ex- 

penses. 

This policy of the Turks of balmicing the power 
of the Albanimis by the Greeks, dated from their 
establishment at Adrianoplei Indeed, the Turks 
first appeared in Greece as friends and allies. As 
this statement may appear at variance with re- 
ceived opinions, 1 may be excused for entering 
into some details to substantiate it. 

After the fail of Constantinople, Demetrius and 
Thomas, the brothers of the last of thePaleologues, 
retained the Peloponnesus. It might have afforded 
a refuge and a sanctuary to humbled pride and 
fallen greatness, if disasters and misfortune could 
ever have driven from the breast of the Greeks the 
vain aspirations, which have unceasingly urged 
them to sacrifice that which they did possess, in 
the pursuit of what was beyond their reach, But 
Demetrius and Thomas had sooner ^secured 
each a fragment of their distracted patrimony, 
than they quarrelled between.' themselves. The 
Albanians, who had been grs^ally s#j!gacted by 
the service .offered them under the various despots, 
seeing the shrivelled house of :By:0|ndum divided 
agtwst itself, withdrew from the, swice^^ O 
l?j|iices> and prepared toimposdnpou thed^ue- 
thi^ and unwarlike, though yet warring Greeks, 
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R joke more to be dreaded even than that of their 
Latjn conquerors, from whom the Mbrea had been 
eo lately, and not ’^together, emancipated. 

Demetrius and ThoinaieV 'n^ by the common 

danger, offered tribute to the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople, and claihied his dlisistance. Scarcely 
had they been united against their Albaniah f^Sj 
when a Cantacuzehe 'wa^ found td hi^ad-a revolt 
amongst the Greeks against "themsOlves ; add the 
Albanians, who had ' deeupied, ot 
greater part of the ehampaij^' countryj sent 
to the Porte to offer their submission, and a tribute 
for the Morea, if allowed to hold it as a fee from 
the Porte. “At this period,” says Rf. vOn Hammer, 
“ would the empire of the Greekain the Pelopon- 
nesus have been entirely extinguished, if the Greek 
commander of Corinth had not requested^ and 
obtained; from the Sultan, a Turkish succour. 
Turakhan, who, thirty years before had conquered 
Hexamilia, and had penetrated to Lacaedemon, 
Leontopoli, and Gardica, and had routed the Alba- 
nians at Tavia, now again returned, with his sons 
and a Turkish army, as the allies of the Greeks, 
and to defend the- Peloponnesus against the Alba- 
nians.” V. ■ ; , 

Cbalcbiidylasf ih Matihg , these! 'events, puts 
the following ™|tith of the Turkish, 

cC^fnahder, aa countryinen : 

“ Yoii mtiSt hhVe^ife7ttih©S: liP^e Sul^^ had 
not been hi#ed '#itl ’and 

cte ^#^6# you have not 

goVefned your state as' yoli ought to have done : 

VOL. I. G . 
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but HOW absolute becussity requires you to 
govern your subjects in*fatulre in a better mam^r.” 
The Turkish veteran ftirtheii^holds up to their 
imitation what he asserts to be the secret of his 
countrymeh’s success.; viz^v' seoinrii^ the love of 
their subjects in peace^land inspinng their enemies 
with terror in war. ■ ‘ 

The Albanians were driven froaS the Pelopon- 
nesus, and pursued, by the Greeks and TuiIes uni> 
ted, even into their own mounmins. But scaroely 
had Turakhan withdrawn with bis Turks, when a 
revolt broke out against the two despots ; and 
after four years of revolt, treachery, massaicre, and 
anarchy — in ivhich figuro^i now as allies, and 
now as enemies, the two Greek rivals, the Greek 
party opposed to both, the Albanians and the 
Turks: a bloody campaign put the Turks in 
possession of smoking cities and a devastated 
country. Thus was again enacted, and from the 
same causes, the intervention of Borne in favour 
of Greece, which had taken iplaoe 1600 years 
before; and in an equal; period of time, through 
the same national characters ofvanity and faction, 
did Greece disappoint the hopes, and provoke the 
vengeance, of her liberators ; so had she hailed 
Rome as a saviour to curse her as a tyrant ; ex- 
tolled a Flaminius to the skies; and denounced a 
Glabrio, with the damning Volubility of her tongue. 
In four years Greece saw her Latian allies united 
to her old iVIacedonian oppressor ; and, after the 
extinction of that kingdom, the savage devastation 
dispensed by Mummius far exceeded the destruc- 
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tiOn ’Which «iffcerward« fclldwed in^ the rear of 
Alafic. “ 

This is a singtilar coiilcideDce : ^Romans 
and Turks appear as protectors of Oreece ; and 
both people, wrthin the same period nX four years, 
became its oppieM0i»i^' 4t wouM, however, be 
most unjust to compare the acts of Miimaiius with 
the advice of Turakban; and the last part of the 
Roman intervention with the firat portion of the 
Turkish.^ Thiti however, is what M;. Von Ham- 
mer does, reversing the pictuie, and comparing 
the first portion- of the Roman with the last of 
the Turkish intervention. He terminates in these 
words the tragic scene of the conquest of the 
Peloponnesus : — “ What a fucture of volcanic 
horror is this, and what a contrast with the glo- 
rious brightness of the conquering Consul of 
Rome, Quintus Flaminus, who, on the day of the 
Isthmian games, with no less' humanity than po- 
licy, on assembled Greece^ ' Which, agitated and 
doubtful, expected its>fitte, conferred, in the midst 
of univeraal jubilations,; the dream of liberty !”t 
But having, for the pnrpt^e of pointing out an 
honest enbr of judgment in a man of high and 
merited scholastic reputation, referred to one of 

*. About .filp WMM ! pSriod'fJuu' uifflced for the Alliance to 
eiMinSoiah Uk ai^;uidependeace of ; 

but the ingcniouai AliiaQ(»,: hi^ been labouring in its diain- 
teresteAeflbrts for ^‘foej^fication of the East.” 

- f M. Von Hammers wonwis sincS appear^ in French: 
it. is very aingukr that this paiil^ ia cMrnitted. 

a2f 
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those books which are written on the East^ I am- 
reminded of a literary effusion of a descendant and 
represealatiTe of that class of Greeks who, after 
sacridcing the throne of Constantine, and ruining 
the Peloponnesus, coil^ themselves round the 
heart of the Ottoman empire ; who ePrrupted the 
simplicity of the Turkish system byitheir political 
doctrines, the primitiveness of the TuHtish pastoral 
habits by the servility of their 'own bearing and 
conduct ; and who, after dismembering the empire 
by their intrigues, now stand forth to glory in 
their treachery towards those whom they served. 

I allude to M. Jacovaki RizO’s werk^ entitled 
“ L’Histoire Modeme de la Gr^sce.” Gibbon, in 
quoting four Greek authois of the lower empire, 
of whom two wero Statesmen 
monks, remarks, “ that suOh was the character of 
the Greek empire^ that no distinction is observ- 
able between churchmen and polidciaiis;*’ 6o the 
Work of Mi Rizo, without hi.s name 'and titles as 
first minister of the Princes of- Wallachia and 
Moldavia,” as minister for foreign afiPairs, and 
commissioner under Capodistrias, and member 
of several of the subsequent administrations of 
Greece, would cerbiinly have been taken for the 
production of a monk, conceiv<^ in a cloister, and 
penned upon a lutrin, in the intervals between 
penance and liturgy. Religion (that is, the cere^ 
monial of the Eastern church) is, with him, the 
all-Cxplainfng ohik^, the all-dirCCtihg . impulse ; 
and, speaking of tke state of th^ Greeks under 
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♦ 

Turkey^ and of the causes of their revolution, he 
reduces all these questicms to points of theology 
and cbUFch-govemment. : ^ 

The only interesting >part^ of his book is the 
anecdotes he gives us of - the Mussulmans, which 
are ally without exception, instances of benevo- 
lence and elitolerance : and these, in verification 
of the old proverb, that the antidote grows beside 
the poison, present themBelwesiin singular contrast 
with the opinions^ which work is intended to 
promote, and the epithets in which it so courage^ 
ously indulges. , ^ . 

M. Rizo, how anfd: why it matters not, is unac- 
quainted with the fact t^t the Turkish policy 
had always been: directed: to support the Greeks 
against the Albanians. Buti this ht hot enough ; 
he discovers in the strength, of tbt»e very Alba- 
nians the oppressors of the Greeks,, the proof that 
the Greek religioB had been the * preserver of the 
remnants of Greece against the hostility of Islam- 
ism. He lays Phranza and Chalcondylas aside, 
hnd speaks as follows : Whilst the rapid suc- 

cesses of the Turkish arjps tilled with affright the 
Christians of the Eastern ehurch, whilst Mahomet 
II. occupied, without resistance, the Island of 
Mitylene, Attica,' the Peloponnesus, ^ and Euboea, 
a Greek displayed to his co*religioi|ists the 
example of heroism, in brevity aUmhi* with his 

* the and^|||^e 1^ of the Sel- 

jouks/ho allies of the king 

of Smia/ and no enemies of 

Mahoiiiet? 
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little army, all the forces of the conqueror. This 
Christian hero was -— George Castriote, Frinee 
of Epirus / / surnamed by the Turks, Scanderbeg. 
Alone, and during., thirty years, he struggled 
against the power of Murad and Mahomet de- 
stroyed their armies, infested their provinces, 
and ceased to conquer only when he caased to 
breathe. His government did not survive him ,' 
but Epirus and Albania learned, from that mo- 
ment, to despise the Turks. From that epoch 
dates the establishment of the Christian Armatoles." 

Is it possible to conceive a greater jumble of 
facts and sense than is exhibited in this paragraph? 
An Albanian ! and a Catholic I and, moreover, a 
Mussulman renegade ! positively set down as a 
Greek, in the political and religious acceptation 
of the word, by a Fanariote historian of Greece, 
by a professor of Greek history, by a minister of 
Free Greece, and by the most philosophical and 
the most distinguished Greek writer of the pre- 
sent day ! The victories of the historic enemies 
of the Greeka are set down as — the date and 
the source of the establishment of the Greek 
Armatoles : the establishment of which is of 
prior date to the victories of Scanderbeg. But 
the adherents of Scanderbeg were finally sub- 
dued. How, then supposing them to have been 
Greeks, coqld their victories have led to this or- 
ganisation? 

^e,says, immediately afterwards, 
byd^pdnaccessible mountains, the warlike spirit 
of ii^lhhabitants, the extent of its coast, its prox- 
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imity to the YeD^ian possessions/’ (and, why 
tt^ 'be not add, by its adhesion to the Latin 
cre^ ?) “ was terrible to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. Mount Agrapha, thf, natuial bulwark of 
Epirus” (that is, the limits of tbe Greeks and 
the Albanians, and the bulwark, at this day, of 
the former against the latter), “ was the first 
country which obtained, by capitulation, the pre- 
rogative of having a captain, with a sufficient 
number of soldmrs, to maintain order, and to pre- 
serve the security of its towns and villages. Its 
inhabitants obtained froifi Murad II.” (that is, 
before the war with Scanderbeg) “ the right of 
having two deliberative voices out of three in 
the administration of ^heir civir affairs. The 
Turkish judge had the first ; thn Greek bishop,* 
the second ; and the Greek captain, the third. 
This right subsisted to the time of. Ali Pasha. 
This organization was subsequently extended to 
all the provinces of Continmital Greece.”— - Page 
49 . . 

Speaking afterwards of the Albanian chiefs, 
whom, with his usual accuracy, he terms ** feudal,” 
he says, — “ There existed, therefore, between 
these Mussulman chiefs ” (they were not then 
Mussulmans) “ and the Ottoman Porte, a reci- 
procal mistrust and animosity, which turned to 
the profit of the Greeks of these pipvinces” (he 
means Christians, for there is no Greek popula- . 

* It was the Codga bashi, or mufiie^ authority/which 
ivad th^ second voice; but that would not have suited the 
rdigious theory. 
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tion in them), “ in consolidating, mqre and chore, 
the (institution, of the ArmAtoles, in- stTjBn^h^- 
ing these mountaineers jn their retreats, hnd 
in facilitating^ the ^mmerce and the industry 
of the Christian inl^bitan^ of the towns.” — 
Page 53. ^ ^ 

Was it not worth the while of a man, c](^hed 
with the character of a statesinati, and aspiring to 
that of a,pbilQ6ppher and a historian,, to (1 well, at 
least for a moment, on the extraordinary fact here 
recorded ?;, ‘ 

The descendants of Scanderbeg, Christians 
then, are now Mussulmans.^ and still stand in 
precisely the same relation to ^e Porte ; whilst 
the Greeks, protected, by the Porte against the 
Albanians, then and no^, are in both, cases Chris* 
tians. The following extract will shew at once 
the power deliberately granted to the Greeks, and 
the union of their interests with those of the 
Turks. 

“ From the origin of their conquests in Thesr 
saly, the Turks established in the vast plains 
watered by the Peneus, a Mahometan colony, 
drawn from Iconiura, and which, up to the 
present day, bears the naine of Coniar. These 
colonists, peaceful agriculturists, soon became an 
object of contempt to the AJbapiips, who pillaged 
them with impunity.* The neij^bouring Pashas 

* * It was not the Albanians who {ullaged them, but the 

Sclavdn^s. ft woyldtbe curious to hnow the cause of the 
8ubati|^y0n of the name of the one fbr theiether. But 

with^tl^ing to other associations, the true statement of the 
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opt l^iug a&le to reduce these numerous bands of 
h^dinetan* (?) and Christian robbers, employed 
^g^inat them the vigilance and the courage of the 
Armatol'es, or Greek ^captains. Thus did this 
Greek body coDtinti^ always to be recognised 
by the Government ; and was so far from being 
an object of mistrast, that the Hospodars of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia were authorised to draw 
fromtbem the guards of their persons and their 
principalities/’t ^ 

Thus will it appear— from the testimony of 
three writers inimical to the Turks, and the last 
of whom wrote expressly during the war to make 
out a case against them, and to excite sympathy 
for the Qredts*r-^ that the Turks appeared in 
Greece on the requisition of the Greeks, and twice 
restored to theni their coontry, after overthrowing 
the Albanians that, when they -did occupy it, 
they left the assessment of taxes to the inhabi- 
tants; estabiished an elective council in each 
district ; organised a Greek militia, with elected 
officers ; and, 1 may further add, that they im- 

fact which he raisstateals the complete ov^hrow of his theory, 
because this Turkish popuiatim was placed as a barrier to the 
ravages of a population which professed the Greek creed; 
namelyVtheButgarijmsr^i 

* Thb word ‘VMatohetan ” is certainly here only intro- 
duced to keep ; " Chriatian in counteiutnce. At 

that time there were no Mussulman Albanianik The changes 
rung on ti»e woid» *^ Greek '' m ” Chnitish " are very*^ 
aotusing*'- ' 

f « LGistmi* dc k i ' 
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posed no restriction whatever on commerce, and 
exacted no retribution or fees of any kind ibr 
their own clergy or church. A comparison with 
these principles, of those which have regulated 
the colonial policy of some other nations, might 
be instructive. * , , 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REFUGEES IN THE LAKE OF VRACHORl — ANTIQUARIAN 
researches AND MISHAPS —EFF^T OF GUNPOWDER ON 
GOVERNMENTS AND PEOPLE— REFINEMENT AND RUINS OF 
ALYZBA A PICTURESQUE SCENE. 


The plain of Vrachori is supposed to contain 
35,000 acres, of which 25,000 belonged to the 
Turks, and 10,000 to the Greeks. From the sur- 
rounding mountains of Carpenizi, Agrapha, Cra- 
vari, and Patragick, 10,000 men descend to work 
during the winter, which is here the season of 
labour ; and, in exchange for their work, carry 
back with them Indian com and grain for six 
months’ consumption, and the little foreign luxu- 
ries they require. Peasants from other districts, 
having some property, and Vlachi, a distinct race 
of shepherds, originally from Wallaehia, were ac- 
customed to rent land from the Turks, for the 
season: 4,000 labourers, from the Ionian islands, 
were in constant employment. Of msHident pro- 
prietors there were 1,300 hearths- ht the plain, and 
200 in Vrachori. Not above a. third of* these are^ 
to be seen at present. « * * 

The position of Acaraania/ and the character 
of its inhabitants, rendered it peculiarly liable to 
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the excitement of the revolution ; and, though 
they bad heard of the defeat of Ypsilanti, yet the 
state of Albania^ and the necessity , which then 
became apparent, of supporting Ali Pasha against 
the Porte, atvonee excked and p^Iexed them. 
On the 21st of Mayi 1821, country 

suddenly flew to arms ; 1,600 Albanians and Turks 
were butchered, or shut ,up in their castles ; an^^ 
Isko, with a handful of men hastily collected, 
occupied the important passes of Makrohoros just 
in time to arrest the progress of Ismael Pasha, 
who, on the first indication of insurrectionary 
movements in the South, was hastening to quell 
them before they gathered head. The Greeks, 
startled at the new position they had assumed of 
resistance to a Turkish authority, were With ex- 
treme difficulty retained by their leader at their 
posts, and brought to fire on the Turks, who 
advanced, boldly and exposed, ridiculing the very 
idea of open warfare. After a few minutes of 
appalling indecision, a close and deadly discharge 
struck the Turks with amazement and terror, and 
filled the Greeks with confidence and exultation : 
the door was closed to all reconciliation, and the 
revolution was sealed. ButV> to mturn to bur 
journey. ■ - 

When tlli®» weather cleared up,- ^ 
down to the bridge across the lake of Yrachori, 
or rather the Marsh,'which separates it from the 
lake ef jMigelo Cqst^o. It had previoitiily been very 
sultry^^t now the freshness of the woods and 
fi^cy^l^ coolness of the air after the storm, the 
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Stillness of the two lakes, thsit reflected, in un- 
rulffled miiTprs, the surrounding mountains, pre-r 
sented one of the calmest and most beautiful land- 
scapes. The bridge, of thirty arches, seems like 
a ldw_ and narrow causeway crossing a marsh; 
but the water ia cleat and in ' .rapid movement 
among the trunks of the trees j • the bottom firm, 
and filled with sedges : alder, ash, fig-trees, and 
elms,, festooned with jcreepers, grew: out of the 
stream. The whole country wears the aspect of 
luxuriant harvest. We rode through fields of fern, 
which covered our horses, and wild , oats, some 
heads of which were taller than- man and horse. 
The borders of the lakes are exceedingly marshy, 
and the lakes themselves very shallow, especially 
that of Angelo Castro : they abound in fish and 
eels, and are filled with tall reeds. In the various 
passages of the Turkish troops the inhabitants 
took refuge in these marshes : on one occasion five 
hundred families had made themselves habitations 
by fixing posts and branches, and binding toge- 
ther the growing reeds. The Turks made des- 
perate efforts to destroy them; many horsemen 
perished in attempting toi reach them ; rafts and 
monoxylos were made use of, , but they could not 
penetrate in sufficient numbers, and w®""® 

exposed to the Jre of thei^ipeks, at- 

tempted toset fee to the reed8*!llwl;thegr!W^ 
burn 1 ; and,, they t^tempS^ldteSN^ starve; them 

out ;, but the shuste%^‘th®wllt!^'^h viere ®P®** 
them, and,Uke|hf l^j^^tus, they 

were supported by the fisb bfmeath their dwellings. 
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Next d«y, we sent on our servants to pit^b 
our tents among the ruins of Stratus, ourselves 
starting in the direction of the ruins of Thermus, 
as laid down by Pouqueville. We traversed a 
mountain stream, ascended and descended t)iickly 
wooded and 8<^ep bills, and, after losing our way 
several times, -at last climbed an abrupt hill of 
solid, rectangular form, that appeared from the 
plain below like a fortress. .This ’took vms crowned 
with the ruins of the ancient Thermus ; very little 
agreeing, however, with Pouqueville’s descrip- 
tion.* The ancient gate still gives access to the 
fortress ; the remains of the massive walls, fonned 
into tambours, with small stones and earth, sup- 
ported with wicker-work, ,lmv« oftantin^ 
during the late struggles, as a , place of refuge for 
the inhabitants of the country, , 

We spent a considerable -portion of the day in 
examining the country from this elevated spot 
It was not till we had descmided the most rugged 
part, and had, untied our horses, which had .been 
grazing below, in a beautiful recess, on the richest 

* Tbeoe foirU’CW-lotjtiQg roohs are 
overlying sandstone; and wherever they appear on elevated 
positions, they have been chosen for the places of 

stren^. ■ 

+ The position of Thermus hSviog of con- 

siderable antiqparian <»ntroy«cy^>in. ^so|S«eo^ .^ passage 
of PolytliuB '^>'<l^rstoad, SSd ^ l|K;df^j^9ps,given by 
Pouutd^e, t consign to sA appm^X an of Philip's 

ex||^roti6n agunst Tiieiinui^ Which, t think, will isatislbctorily 
■ ‘ the meaning tif Polyhias; and nicontile his statement 
topography of die place. ^ 
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clever, that we i^colleeted tbet #e had four and 
a half hours’ march to the ford of the lAspropo- 
taihos. To pass this fcn^ by daylight, without 
guides, Was i^id to be impraOtiOable ; and the sun 
was already hotdering bn the horizon. We pushed 
on rapidly through Vrachori and Zapandi; but 
neither the last twilight, nor the clear moonshine, 
showed us any traces of the rOad. After galloping 
over the plain, 1 climbed one of .tire loftiest trees, 
and, to my surpirhie; peroeived the extensive and 
white bed of the Acheldus (Aspropotamos) within 
a quarter of a mile. The stream was rapid, broad, 
troubled, and, apparently, deep ; we dashed in, 
however, nothing daunted/ ^d were soon on the 
dry ground beycnkd It, lauglung at the accounts we 
had heard : but we soon discovered that our en- 
terprise was only begun, as the more formidable 
streams and eddies were still to be breasted, with 
quicksands between, in more than one of which 
we got entangled. Our horses were soon knocked 
up, and the adventure was gradually despoiled of 
all its illusions. After an hour’s anxious and toil- 
some wading and piloting, we had the satisfaction 
of finding ourtelves on the firth gri^d. What, 
however, to be done ? To tavonac 

Jove /rignto, we were ini a worse condition than 
before the |mMWg^ ; when, 

after Imlf att^bbui?*8 of the 

river, we pei^i^M h dig^t/ widcdi we soon made 
outiobe a fire, surrounded who, 

with their horses^ to at the 

ford. When they heard ibUFStoiy^^ i^^ 
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themselves ; but did not believe us» till they h^d 
fdtoiir horses and our clothes. They conducted 
tis to Lepenou, once a rich and happy township, 
of two thousand souls, where we found our tent 
pitched beside the still-flowing, clear fountain — 
the only animated object in the midst of the 
deserted village. We perceived, on a rising 
ground near the ford, the outlines of the remains 
of Stratus^ which, by ** pale moonlight,” gave us 
an exaggerated impression of their magnificence 
and extent. 

The people of the country may, in time, and 
d force de voyageurs, become CiceronCs ; but 
at present, they are but little assistance to the 
traveller. Many of the unhabitants, indeed, are 
recent settlers; and their ignorance, even of 
names and places, frequently misled us. A com- 
pass and Lapie’s map (which has but too often 
followed Ppuqueville) were our only guides ; but 
the disagreement of these led iis into the recom- 
mendable practice of ascending the hills to take a 
bird’s-eye view. Difficulties and adv^tures have, 
consequently, been our inseparable companions, 
as we wandered along a country where the roads 
are effaced, houses and villages duelled, and the 
sight of man a rare occurrence : butfthese circum- 
stances forced upon us a more par|ieular know- 
ledge^^ the localities than would have been 
obt^ld by greater facilities of travelling and 
lon^r residence; »and gave a romantic interest 
to‘«^^ excursion, which is wholly incompatible 
\4th straight cut and ditched roads, rectangular 
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fi«lds> sign-posts, toll-bars, and other evidences 
of civilisation. 

Next morning, by daylight, we were amidst 
the ruins of Stratus. Strabo places it at ten 
stadia from the Acheldus, which he sRys was navi- 
gable up to this point. At present, one branch 
of that river runs under its walls. Their circum- 
ference is from three to four thousand, paces ; the 
blocks being of sandstone, have not the freshness 
and sharpness of angle that the hardness of con- 
glomerate and limestone have given to the other 
ruins. The remains of the solid wall have out- 
lived all it was destined to preserve. Agate near 
the Water still leads into the vacant enclosure : at 
this spot the wall retains nearly its original height 
of twenty feet. On an elevated point, looking to 
the west, are heaps of sections of unfluted columns 
(old Doric), triglyphs, and capitals of beautifully 
white limestone, obtained either from Vrachori or 
Machala. On the highest ground northwards, 
there are remains of a more ancient cyclopic 
citadel.' llie^^^^^ o ruins formed an undistin- 
gttishable masi, matted over by im impervious 
growth of thistles. :: Rock-bees had established 
themselvesiamidst the crumbled layers of stone; 
and large liKobini and reddish serpents lay basking 
along the wdls, and; disturbed by our researches, 
came leaping and thumping on the atones below. 
From a mossy rock, r-nnder the shade of a fig- 
tree, fell, or ra^er 4i'<3|>ped .into* an ancient 
sarcophagus, the tiny ah^m of an icy fountain, 

VOL. 1. - H, 
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and supplied irrigation for a single fiel4 of 
Indian corn, the only cleared space within 'the 
enclosure. 

By inquiry from a peasant, and the examination 
of our map, and a still persevering faith in Pouque- 
ville, we satisfied ourselv^ that the present Aetos 
was the ancient Metropolis, and made up our 
minds to be at Metropolis that night. Early in 
the morning, accordingly, the tent was sent on. 
with orders to be pitched at Aetos, while we 
started some hours after, directing our inquiries 
for the Ruins. But this was the last time we 
staked our bed and supper on the identity of an 
ancient and modem city ? The morning had been 
fatiguingly spent in taking the plan of Stratus ; 
and we were quite exhausted by the excessive 
heat, and by an hour’s race after out horses, which, 
while we were busied with the anCient arChitec- 
ture, made an excursion in pursuit^ 6f recent 
botanical specimens into the field of Indian Corn ; 
so that the sun was already, as The Albanians 
would say, “ two fathoms abbve the Eastern 
horizon,” when we set forward ifi search of Metro- 
polis. After crossing the plain to the westward 
for nearly two hours, we wandered alohig the 4>ase 
of the mountains from the little to thel^eat Ozeros 
(lakes), without meeting a living' Creatdre, or 
being able to descry any path. At len^iii, in ex- 
liaiiiition and^ despair, WC unsaddled'liil pteketed 
om; horses, and laid* ourselves down Under a tree. 
The day passed, and evening canie ; but nO one 
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appeared, SO we mounted again. We had to 
cross the mountains, but to engage in them unless 
by a path, and with a point in view, was perfectly 
hopeless; and the more we studied the map, the 
more bewildered we were. In this perplexity, we 
had the good luck to meet with a flock of horses, 
and a herd of swine ; the advantage of this coin- 
cidence and rencontre may not at first be very 
intelligible. The pigs were accompanied by a 
biped, whose explanations might not have served 
us much, but who, on the exhibition of a hundred 
para piece, secured one of the wandering stud, 
and conducted us to the path that leads up, 
through a ravine in these abrupt and difficult hills, 
to Machala. - 

We passed the mbnastery of Licovitza, beau- 
tifully situated high on our left ; and the twilight 
showed us an amphitheatre of hills opening to the 
south, with their shelving sides studded with 
villages, and with a degree of cultivation which 
surprised us after the deserted appearance of the 
rich plain that we had left below. 

The ruins of l^etr^iolis are now termed Porta. 
Though we d^ not reach them before it was quite 
dark,^we 4ei|f<^4 tfaoh 4 position, crowning and 
encircUnga l^fiU but ^apand rugged hill; where 
now stands Iha monaste^^ St. George, sur- 
rounded by, a. so^re of little huts like bee-hives, 
belongpng^ tp who had Ventured back into 

AcarnahiU, , / ^he ruinaof^^^ "have an air 

of antiquity from: tibieir beiiig. poly^^ from the 

H 2 
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absence, or at all events the fewness, of towers, 
and from the destruction of the walls. 

This is Porta ; we doubted not that it had been 
Metropolis, but it certainly was >iorAetos, and 
therefore no tent was to be seen ; so we had to 
pass a not very comfortable night within the court 
of the almost deserted monastery ; the solitary 
Calogsros sparing us a very little black bread, 
and a rug to cover us from the cold. But we 
were soon glad to rid ourselves of the treacherous 
gift. 

Next morning we were up betimes from our 
bare cold dewy sod; indeed, we had paced the 
court during the greater portion of the night, and, 
descending from the inhospitoble rock, passed for 
three miles through the little plain of Aetos, en> 
circled with lofty hills, and filled with thorns and 
oak. Under a perpendicular rock, crowned by a 
Venetian castle at its opposite extremity, we were 
delighted to get a glimpse of our tent among the 
dark underwood. The smoke rising close by, like 
a tall, straight poplar, bushy at the top, was 
indeed a welcome sight ; and as the little watch- 
dog came running towards us, and we saw our 
accustomed beasts of burden hopping in^ their 
shackles among the trees, the strange wilderness 
appeared familiar. The whole of this day our 
tent was allowed to occupy its position ; nor 
the rest which nature demanded, could we 
live desired a, more delightful spot. ' On the 
/i^pposite hill there Was a hamiet from which 
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smoke arose, and which therefore was inhabited. 
As we had molested neither a flock of sheep, nor 
a herd of swine, in our vicinity, all apprehension 
of us disappeared, and the women of the hamlet, 
towards evening, made a trip of curiosity and 
traffic; they brought their pitchers for water (we 
had pitched by the well), and eggs and yaoort 
for sale. An old dame, jocose and spirittieUe, was 
the chaperone of the party; and wherever she 
moved, the young ones all ran and clustered 
behind her, so that they always presented to us 
the apex of a Macedonian phalanx, the leader 
cased in the armour of sixty winters, the rank 
and file from the rear wielding *'eyes for their 
lances.” We gratified the old lady with a cup 
of coflee ; but our liberality could go no further ; 
there were too many for oiir cujms or our coffee, 
and we had no wish 'to fling the apple of discord 
among them by partial preference. Afterwards, 
we had a visit from the men, who chatted 
about ancient Greece, Turkey, Europe, and, of 
course, about the Protocol; and we amused our- 
selves in thinking how the hinds of any of our 
countries would have kept up a conversation on 
such subjects. 

Ffona Aetos we ascended, for one hour, north, 
to Zeuki, once a considerable village. Another 
hour brought us to a gorge, through which a 
torrent, descending by Zeuki, forc^'ith Way into ‘ 
the plain of Mitika. On the height the gorge, 
al^ve the road, sttmds,' aim a small and 

beauti^l Hc'llenic tower7 fiff^h feet square, and 
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twenty high ; the wall only a foot and a half 
thick* and the loopholes* on the outside* three 
feet by five inches. 

As we descended, we perceived ruins upon one 
of the hills to the left* in the chain through which 
we were passing. We were sorry to leave them 
unvisited* and yet their' numbers increased so 
rapidly upon usi and they were often of such 
difficult access* that the tai^c of examining each 
was beyond our strength. We, at present, deter- 
mined on dividing our labours. My companion 
scaled the hill, and I directed my course through 
the plain of Mitika, to the ruins of the ancient 
Alyzea* at its northern extremity. 

The ruin on the hill is cyclopean* without 
towers; has only two gates* formed by a trans- 
verse slab resting on two uprights ; there is a 
cistern quarried in the rock. There are two ex- 
tremely rude bas reliefs cut in the limestone rock, 
and much obliterated. One exhibits two figures* 
seated* with a snake between them; the other 
represents a warrior* naked, holding a spear, and 
a woman, draped* standing beside him. 

What a strange state of society do these remains 
indicate ? Populations pressing on each other by 
their density* shrinking from each other by their 
fears* expending their labours in the construction 
of defences* and their time in toiling up themoun- 
tainsand precipices* where their {dacesof strength 
were.aituated . The projectiles of modem war^e 
wouM have eithbr ‘put an end to the causea of 
misii^ust, or, perhaps, they would have annihilated 
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the souFces of this plethoric population. Rival 
tdwns could ^then almost insult each other from 
wall to wall; and some powerful states of anti- 
quity could now exchange, shot and shell from 
capital to capital.* v 

We have been so much in the habit of con- 
sidering the effects of gunpowder, as used by one 
state against another, that we have neglected to 
consider theeffect of tiiis invention on the internal 
condition of states, and therefore on the character 
and opinions of mai^ind in recent times. I 
believe that it may be shewn to have materially 
influenced, throughout Europe, the character of 
society, of institutions, and of government. By 
gunpowder the advantage and resistance of locali- 
ties have been losti Earth affords no Icmger refuge 
to ill-starred heroism, presents no' longer barriers 
to successful violence or ambition. Power has 
consequently become more imperious; nations 
mure submissive ; governments have surrounded 
themselves with armed bands, and nations have 
yielded up their village- rights, and their local 
habits. This pressure of the maclunery of govern- 
ment has been less injurious by its weiight than by 
the uniformity it introduced ; contrasts have dis- 
appeared with diversity ; experience at home, and 
comparison aroundf nodcmger present themselv.es 
as the political instructors ; and the valiie of insti- 
tutions has Sunk as the value of popul'ar. judgment 
has declined. Ndw^ instead of local dlssiiaiUtude, 
there is national opposition ibMcad of stern, 

* (Mynthas Shd Potidea, for cgtaniple. 
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sturdy, local resistance ; to the undue interference 

what these in reality were — governments of 
opihion^you have now throughout the land deep- 
rooted and immovably-fixed animosity and strife, 
respecting the measures which this government of 
bayonets and gunpowdaipiinight to a^pt. 

Turkey is in a state of transition from its 
ancient municipal and custom ’’ basis to the new 
principles imported from Europe, of standing 
armies and custom-houses — that is to say, of 
custom-house<-'which never yet were established 
without a standing army. 

When the Porte becomes possessed of a stand- 
ing army, happy indeed will be this country, if 
that Government retains the moderation, the sim- 
plicity, and the character, of supreme and impar- 
tial judge, now imposed on its military weakness 
as the only prop of its authority, or mpport of its 
existence. The existence of Turkey lies in this — 
that no order or regulation, up to within the last 
ten years, which emanated from the government, 
in respect to the administFaiti<m o( the finances, 
was ever opposed to the opinion of any indivi- 
dual throughout the empire: had it done so, it 
would have called forth resistance and defiance 
from every hamlet and every mountain. 

The plain of Mitika is a triangular level. The 
shore is the base; two chains of lofty and abrupt 
mountains form the sides, and stretch beyond it 
into headlands. The island of Galamo rises from 
the sea, in front of fhe plain, at the distance of one 
or two miles. The mountains are limestone : some 
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conglomerate crops out at their base, incHniug 
towards them. The plain is clay, and is marshy 
toward the shore, from want of cultivation. The 
Vernacus has forced a magnificent passage through 
the limestone^ near the angle of the plain ; and 
there, restrained by a embankment at the gorge, 
accumulates its waters for the irrigation of the 
plain. I speak of it as it was, not as it is. This 
embankment is the vestige of antiquity which 
pleased me most in Acarnania, Here Hellenic 
construction, and Cyclopic labours, have been 
devoted to a useful work, and remain, at the pre- 
sent hour, an instructive lesson. The discovery of 
this ruin gave me a peculiar interest in this city, 
and every thing connected with it. 1 fancied that 
its protecting barrier of rocks disconnected it from 
the events of Aeamania, shielded . it from the de- 
solating neighbourhood of the Etolians ; that its 
little lake gave exuberant fertility tq^^the soil ; that 
its sheltered harbour brought commerce to its 
shores; and that here the peaceable, intellectual, 
and imaginative portions of the spirit of Greece 
enjoyed, in not inglorious peace, and not unmanly 
refinement, the richness ^ this lovely spot, and 
the security of this strong position. 

Alyzea possessed, among many other inspira- 
tions of ** Sottlpture’s Attic muse/’ the Labours 
of Hercules/’ from the chisel of Lysippus. I heard 
from the peasants nf a great many* inscriptions 
among their huts, but could discover only, two. 
The walls aro In the best Helienic style; and, 
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probably, of all these cities, Alyzea would best 
repay excavation and reseaix:h. 

The excitement which the arrival of Europeans 
every where produced, was here called forth in a 
most striking manner.; They thronged round me, 
anxiously inniuiring.^wh^ei the limits really were 
to be; andt: when I feddithem they were 
without, they stood lifce meu who had listened to 
a sentence of death. A fine, intelligent boy, cer- 
tainly not mere than ten years of age, and who, 
for an hour, had been leading me about the iniins, 
exclaimed, “We will never allow the Turks* to 
come here again !” “ Will you prevent them, my 
little man ?” said I. With a look and attitude full 
of indignation, he replied, ** You may laugh if you 
please, but the Turks will never take alive even a 
little child.” (Sh irleurow fiijrc fjixoqhv 

TeuSi). “ I would shoot my sister,” pointing to a 
girl older th^ himself, “ sooner than that she 
should again be made a slave.” 

^alf an hour before sunset we left Gandile for 
Vonizza : , we put spurs to our horses, and reached, 
with daylight, the gorge near Alyzea, through 
which the Yemacus passes. On the shoulder of 
the right precipice, which rises perpendicularly at 

* It may be worth while to r^ark that the ^ord Turk is 

used in Greece much as it is in Europe. These populations 
had never but sonce seen a Turkish army — they had never 
fought against Turks. Tb the Turks they owed, as already 
stated,, their otiginal institutions, and continual protection 
ag|i|ust their historic inednes, the Albanians. 
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least five hundred feet» stands a Venetian fortress, 
cafled Glossa. After passing the clifis, the gorge 
winds to the left; the mountains rise oh either 
side* We were here suddenly stepped by a Hellenic 
wall, filling up the whole glen. We dismounted, 
and, after groping about for some time, discovered 
a passage to the "rights This was the dyke to 
which I have before alli^ed, the superior layers 
receding so as to give it a pyramid-like inclina- 
tion: eleven layers still appear. The night had 
closed in, but we had the advantage of a most 
brilliant moon, which threw a flood of light 
through the gorge we had passed. We stood in 
the deepest shade, to acknowledge the religio hei, 
and enjoy the fragrance and freshness of an eastern 
evening that succeeds a fatiguingly brilliant and 
sultry day. We threaded Our way through groves 
of myrtle, under the deep shade of the lovely and 
magnificent Chenar, that, filling the bed of the 
stream and the bottom of the glen, threw their 
spreading branches like arches over our heads. 
An hour’s distance from the first we came to the 
second gorge; there the want of fodder pmented 
us from passing the night. Half an hour brought 
us to the mill, before which, on a green sward, a 
circle of muleteers sat in the moonlight, smoking, 
singing, and playing the guitar. 

About midnight we established ourselves on an 
exposed brow, close to a clear fountain^ turned 
out our mules, and horses to graze, and lighted a 
blazing fire, which added much td the picturesque 
character of our situation, but did not seem to 
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please the wild boars and jackals, which kept up 
a continual snorting and screaming around us. 
After pipes and coffee I prepared to taste not the 
least of the traveller’s enjoyments, slung between 
two trees in a Mexican hammock, after one of the 
pleasantest days of a most ddightful journey. 

Next morning we were en rou^e at dawn, and, 
in two hours, crossed the highest part of the pass 
of the Acarhanian Qlympus. An hoar further on, 
we looked down on the fertile liUle plain of Li- 
vadia. As we passed by some shepherd-soldiers, 
from a little grove on the right, brought out and 
offered us milk newly drawn, and fresh mgithra ” 
(curds) the Italian ricotta. We went to visit their 
woodland habitation: huts, sheepfolds, roofs, and 
palisades, formed of green boughs and live shrubs 
bent into the forms of walls : it was quite a laby- 
rinth of foliage — a hamlet of live verdure ; their 
arms and rude implements were hung upon the 
trees; the sun, which shone brightly on the oppo- 
site hills, and on half the plain below, had not 
reached them ; the grass was still wet with dew. 
We gladly accepted their hospitality, and made a 
hearty breakfast on their simple fare, while they 
were churning, cleaning their arms, milking their 
goats and sheep, and shearing around us. They 
were astonished at our inquiries, and could not 
credit the admiration we expressed at their en- 
campment; they even suspected that we were 
amusing ourselves at the expense of their sirapli- 
(^y. Some of tllleiA who knew a little of the world 
n|l^n to expatiate to the rest on the palaces, lux- 
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ur^s, and learning of England, and wondered 
hOw.,ffzi/orrf* could find ple^ure in observing their 
ignorance and poverty, “ we, beasts that we are ” 
oriv slfiidat). 

On a little hill to the north are the ruins of 
Pyi^, or a farm establishment, built by Ali Pasha : 
it has remained for years untouched by the plough, 
and is now a rich meaidow; for the right of their 
respective adherents to pasture on which^ Vema- 
chiotti and Zonga are at present at variance, and 
probably may soon be at war. 

We descended gradually from plateau to pla- 
teau. The country is partially wooded ; the basins, 
although the rochs are limestone, filled with rich 
soil. The path descends several times through 
chasms, burst open by the torrent, which repro- 
duced, in miniature, the grander scenes of last 
night. These chasms were overhung with varie- 
ties of oak, — 'the quercus, smooth-leaved, prickly- 
leaved, ilex, and with ash, elm, and other forest 
trees. Moss, which is uncommon in this climate, 
hung profusely firom the damp rocks and from the 
trunks and branches of the trees, over which wan- 
dered innumerable creepers, chiefly the clematis, 
which flings its slender stems from the very sum- 
mits of the trees to the banks of the stream below 
the rock, where they coiled as loose rigging hang- 
ing from a mast. ,, V ' 

About an hour from Li vidia wi Came succes- 
sively in sight of the serrated shpres^nd bays of 
the Ambracian Gulf, the LeuCaditfn Promontory, 
and the Axrnf 'Ewcipoio. Before us rose the land 
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of Pyrrlius, Scanderbeg, and Ali Pasha ; and,, to 
the right, the mountain altars of ancient mytho- 
logy, the ridges of the Pindus, “ sublimed with 
snow.” An hour more .bought us to Paradisi, 
when, turning to the left, we saw a narrow plain 
stretching to the Gulf the shore of which rose 
a small round knoUv emwned with the Venetian 
towers and fortifications of Vonizza. 

It was near mid-day when we reached the base 
of the hills: the heat was tempered by ample 
shade, and by the sea-breeze that had just set in. 
The country seemed to smile around us in its 
reckless richness. We found ourselves on a bright 
green sward, half encircled by a bend of the 
rocky stream, and shadowed by a deep border of 
that constant ornament of running waters, the 
friendly Chenar. The foreground presented a 
masterpiece of nature’s art, which a Salvator Rosa 
or a Byron, alone, was worthy to look on. A 
troop of Palicars, though there was no village nor 
even house in the vicinity, had chosen this situ- 
ation for their encampment, and fixed their habi- 
tations among the trees. They were allured only 
by the amenity of the place, the abundance of 
water and shade, and their innate taste. Each 
Palicar had woven for himself a pallet of green 
boughs covered with fero* which, according to his 
fancy, he supported by stakes driven into the bed 
of the stream or its banks, or nesded in the forks 
of the massfive trunks and branches Of the trees, 
or, to catch the cool current of air, suspended 
from the boughs crossing each other from the 
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opposite sides of the stream. Their goats, for 
every roldier has one or more, were resting under 
these pallets, or standing in the water; Some of 
the Palicars were bathing, some, in tiieir rich 
picturesque and warlike costumes, seated cross- 
legged, smoking: some grouped rouud fires pre^ 
paring their food, while tbe smoke rising through 
the thick foliage, passing over the trunks, or 
curling round the light-gredK smooth branches, 
caught and reflected the rayS that had penetrated 
through the canopy of verdure, and produced a 
thousand beautiful effects. The sharp tingling of 
a single tambouriki, softened by the murmur of 
the tumbling torrent, formed a happy accompani- 
ment to the dream, for such it seemed. 

The PlatanUs, the Chenar of Persian poets, is a 
tree so elegant in its form, so docile in its growth, 
that it gives beauty to all that surrounds it ; 
shooting up like the poplar when confined ; 
spreading, when at liberty, like the oak ; and 
drooping like the weeping willow over streams — 
it adapts itself to every position of soil, and assi- 
milates itself to every style Of laridscape. The 
foliage, by the broadness of the leaves and their 
springing at the extremity of the branciies^ is bold 
and massive, vvithOutbeingdenm of heavy. Vast 
and airy vaults are formed ^thin, excluding the 
strong light and the sttn*8 rays ; and through 
these verdant domes, "the founds 
boughs, of a light-green hue’dndi veWety teXtur^ 
meander like enormous sMkeli. ' ' 

We lingered in this valldyi whiOh deserves its- 
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name, if aught on earth can deserve such a name, 
(Paradisi), to allow time for the pitching of our 
tent at Vonizza, and for preparing a dinner to 
compensate us for our long privations : but, alas ! 
on our arrival we found ourselves in reality restored 
to terrestrial cares, for neither tent nor dinner 
were there, — our had quarrelli^ by the 

way, and were literally at daggers-drawing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CHANGE IN THE PALICAES— THE VLACHl SOLDIEB-SHEP- 
HEKDS — POUQDBVILLB’s BLUNDERS — FETES IN THE 
MAKRONOHOS— BOAR HUNT— ARRIVAL IN ALBANIA. 

Step by step, as we proceeded northward, the 
alarm of commotion and anarchy vanished before 
us. Like fame and the rainbow, that fly the 
pursuer and pursue the flier, alarms now flourished 
in our rear ; and we heard of nothing but com- 
motions in the Morea. We were arrived at the 
place which had the reputation in the Morea of 
being the very focus of disafiection and disorders ; 
but here, as elsewhere, we found the most perfect 
tranquillity : nor bad we to take the slightest 
precaution for the preservation of ourselves or of 
our most trifling effects ; nor, during our whole 
peregrinations in Acarnania, had ever the idea of 
precaution presented itself to us. 

General Pisa was Military Commandant of 
Western Greece ; and we were soon j)ut in pos- 
session of all the details of its state and organi- 
sation. Some months before serious disturbsmces 
had taken place amongst the loldiery ; but th^se 
were excited, I will not say by the incapacity, 

VOL. I. I 
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but by the very sight, of Augustin Capodistrias. 
The Greek Armatoles might submit to the autho- 
rity of a European officer, commanding respect 
by his abilities, and sharing with them their 
dangers and fatigues : the arrogant bearing of an 
upstart Frank, and, above all, a Corfiote, no 
soldier, and, withal, a vain and silly man, could 
only excite amazeiomnt, to be followed by con- 
tempt. 

Since the appointment of General Pisa, the 
most perfect tranquillity has prevailed,, from no 
other reason, I .believe, than because he is not 
Augustin Capodistrias ; nor, by intermeddling, 
has he yet informed them, that he is General 
Pisa. I do not mean hereby to express any cen- 
sure ; if he is happiest who has fewest misfor- 
tunes, so is he the wisest who commits the fewest 
faults. 


Vonizza is the head -quarters for the troops 
posted on the Makronoros, and in difibrent points 
of the Gulf, with which the communication is 
maintained by Mysticos. The regular alternation 
of land and sea breezes, renders this inland navi- 
gation most sure and expeditious. When we 
proposed going to visit Caravanserai by land, that 
we might inspect the southern shores, wO were 
recommended to go by water, because the passage 
was usually made by water ; the route by land 


b|i|^ circuitous and bad, and the lureezes favour- 
'IgKand certain, — I retain the remark, because it 
prove illustra’tive of the passages of Philip 
and the Lacedemonians from Leucas to Limnsea, 
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ii} the last of whidh the omission, as 1 imagine, 
of fhe word “ by sea,” has given rise to discus- 
sions among learned commentators in their closets, 
which the inspection of the localities would easily 
set at rest. 

We were much g^tified, not only by the good 
feeling that seemed td exist among the soldiery, 
but also by their strict and cheerful subordination, 
which the example of the Peloponnesians had 
hardly led us to expect. Since the organisation 
had been effected, one single case requiring penal 
animadversion had occurred. A subaltern officer, 
not in activity had beaten, in a quarrel, 

an old man at Vonizza. He was tried by a court 
of his peers, and sentenced to lose three months 
of his half-pay, and be confined for six months in 
the Castle of Lepanto. This sentence was the 
spontaneous suggestion of the officers themselves, 
as was also the mode of putting it in execution ; 
namely, delivering the order for his confinement 
to the convicted officer himself, that he might 
present it to the Governor of Lepanto, offering 
himself, at the same tiine, for imprisonment. 
This is an exemplification ofthe point of honour,**^ 
which is, of coiiirse, quite unknown in the East. 
The officers spoke with delight of their first judi- 
cial proceedings. 

* It it tifWgd enough tlm the word honour,” which we 
have been told jbgr travellers ha| no synonyme^ in Turkish^ is 
itself a Turkish word# Huher/V wfa^h^is, in its strict sense, 

order* In Greek, the word for honour,” n^if, means, also 
price. ' r , ^ 
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Though Vonizza was the head-quarters, there 
was no body of troops in it, and only one of the 
Oapitani, Zongas, the chief of the Vlachi, — a 
population which has contributed to the revo- 
lution, at various times, as many as ten thousand 
men : Zongas has mustered as many as two thou- 
sand at once. The Vlachi, though not Armatoles, 
more readily become soldiers than the Greek 
Rayah. Their nomade habits, and the little con- 
tact they have with the Turks, render them less 
submissive, and familiarise them with danger and 
the use of arms ; while their property in flocks 
and cattle, which they can so easily remove, and 
in butter, cheese, and capotes, which are disposed 
of everywhere with equal facility, leaves their 
roaming habits uhconfined, while it deprives them 
of the necessity or inclination to engage in brigan- 
dage. I suppose I heed not observe that the 
Vlachi are origittally from VTallachia ; and that, 
to the amount of abhht half a million of souls, 
they are wandering shepherds alt over European 
Turkey, changing their abode with the seasons, 
possessing a large proportion of the sheep of the 
country, and often having » additional flocks 
confided to their care by the stationary popu- 
lations.* 


* The following description of the Vlaclii in the thirteenth 
century, is a curious illustration of the permanency of Eastern 
hal)i^.;,ii.nd interests — 

he Vlachi are % wandering race, who have acq|aired con- 
i£le wealth by their flocks and herds, whose pastoral life 
has inured them to fatigue, and endowed them with great 
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^ Their celebrated chief, Cach Antoni, who was 
one of the Klephtic heroes of Ali Pasha’s reign, 
had been a wealthy proprietor of sheep and goats, 
of horses and . mules. A party of Albanians once 
alighted at his encampment; sheep were killed, 
and skins of wine untied. When they had 
feasted themselves, they, proceeded to the most 
shameful outrages, and fell victims, during their 
sleep, to the violated chastity of the yiach esta- 
blishment. 

Cach Antoni, exasperated by the dishonour of 
his family, and now irrevocably excluded from all 
hope of pardon, set fire, on the spot, to his tents 
and weightier movables, mingled the blood of two 
thousand slaughtered sheep with that of the Alba- 
nians, and, as they emphatically ei^iresa it, “took 
to the mountain ’I , 0owW), A man of a 

daring, not toiay of a lofty mind, and of an iron 
frame, he now became the.; hero of the Ylachi 
name, recruiting his band from these hardy 
mountaineers, nowhere Axed, but always to be 
found where the wolves have dens and the eagle.s 
nests. For many , years he defied the power of 
Ali Pasha, but: was>if^ at length, suffering 
from the in a. cave ; whither 

one of his sons, who; had carried far, had been 
forced to deposit him. In.' this state he was 

strength hardne$8 of whi|e a l^Uual practice of 
the chase has taught them Ae first rudimen|a^of war^ and fre- 
quent skirmishes inrith the im^iaX tKem to 

aconsider^e itkiil in 

^iMir,lib* i- cap. 27^- 
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brought to Janina ; and suffered a cruel and lit}- 
gering death by the successive fracture of ev^ry 
bone in his body, while he uttered neither groan 
nor complaint ; and reproached one of his sons for 
dishonouring his hpuse^ by evincing weakness 
while undergoing the same torture, 

Zongas was his Prdtb^palioari, and, shortly 
after his death, submitted 4b AH Pasha* He in- 
herited his former patron’s authority among the 
Vlachi, who thus appeared, for the first time, as 
Armatoles. Though distinct from the Greeks in 
language and in race, they were identified with 
them in every other respect ; and thence the same 
ready transition, on the breaking up of the domi- 
nion of All Pasha, from Klepht to Armatole, and 
from Armatole to Patriot. 

After spending three days at Vonizza, we pro- 
ceeded to make the tour of the Gulf. General 
Pisa placed at our disposaVonb of the government 
mysticos ; and when the sea*breeaehad set in, we 
left Vonizza, and skimmed alomg the Gulf right 
before the w^ind, “ wing and wing.” Our first 
object was Caravanserai, where -we ^id nearly 
made up our minds to find the Amphilochian 
Argos; and were certainly exceedingly disap- 
pointed at the uninteresting appearance of the 
narrow cove, the barrenness of the limestone hills, 
and the insignificance of the ruins themselves. 
They consist of a simple Hellenic wall, two thou- 
sand '^lii^ufidred paces in circumference, The 
waltfpitnd from the shore round the summit of 
l|pt rocky hill : to the north is the narrow cove 
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of the Gulf ; to the south, the long river-like lake 
called Ambracia; and to the east and west rise 
abruptly two baiiren mountains, which intercept the 
view, and scarcely afford, in the vicinity of the nuns, 
a spot of level ground large enough.for a garden. 

This place has been pitched upon for the lo- 
cality of the Argos Amphilochioum by D’Anville, 
Barbie de Bocage, Arrowsmitb, &c. D'Anville, 
not content with findingi.«n Argos, has made an 
Inachus for his Atgos, by drawing a meandering 
line from the Achelot» entering the Gulf at this 
spot. The description I have given of the locality 
will shew that there never could have existed any 
stream at Caravanserai. Pouqueviile, with his 
usual exuberance of blunders, makes it out to 
beOlpae. He observes, that XU’Anville calls this 
place Argos AmpbUochicum, end that the pea- 
sants call it Ambtacittai, . which is no. less an 
error on the partioC. the; ge^rapber than on that 
of the peasant }; bnt,” continues the facetious 
consul, ** snook that Ambrachia is 
the Acropolis pf Bogous, and 'Argos , is , the sub- 
merged town lof Philo-Gastro (PhidoTGastro-— 
snake^eastjie), T in Aipbrachin^^ t^^ an- 

cient Glpse.-- AbovB>aB«S'ie he^^^^h^^ this con- 
viction by the ** preci$e^ distance from Argos— 
his PhilO'i^Castrd. . : Shcnrtly vbeioire this, he had 
** discovered** in Combote* jepe teji or twelve 
miles to the north^vQnthHi^t v^iich the l^ederao- 
nians, coming ffbm the^^^^^ bad tn; |^^ during 
the night, to arrive at Ofpee th t^o :n>i||||ij|ng; and 
as to h» precise ’’ dishMice, j, ins^d . of the 
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twenty-five Aadia betwi^e^Afgc^ and 01 pee, there 
are at least two hundred aod fifty between Phido- 
Castro and Caravanserai, : • The quotations he 
gives in confirmation are thentselves perfectly 
conclusive against his^suppositions^ besides being, 
as usual, misquoted. The perfect confidence, no 
less than the errors, of Popqueville, would, at 
times, make one think that his book . was intended 
for a hoax. Throughout Acarnania his discoveries 
have not extended much beyond the one we have 
just seen of Olpas in Caravanserai, and of Ther- 
mus, where it is likely no mortal will ever “ dis- 
cover ” it again ; but he tells us, “ j’ai soulev^ le 
voile qui couveroit des probl^mes g^ographiques 
jusqu’^ present insolubles, j’air^vivifi^r A carnarnie 
enti^re.” ! Again, says he, “ Je donnai, par une 
sorte d ’inspiration, des noms k tons les lieux qui 
m’environnoient !” What an invaluable accompa- 
niment he would have been for Ross or Parry’s 
northern expeditions ! * 

* Pouqueville places Lymneea at Loutraki, and, to support 
this position^ says that Cnemus Vabanddfiiia au pillage en se 
detournani un pen du ckemin qu*il tenoit pour p^n^trer dans 
I'Agraide ; en efTet^ ce g^u6ral parti do Leucade avail dik 
prendre sa route au midi du Boulgari pour se porter vers le 
defil6 de Catouni^ et ne put passer h Lymn^e qu*en derivant d 
gauche/' It belongs but to Pouqueville to combine^ in so short 
a sentence^ so many errors^ misconstructions^ and such incon- 
ceivable assora^cOi ,In a note he reports some of the words of 
Thucydides^ adding again, within parentheses e» se detour^ 
nant un pm de Thucydides 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

e And, besides, this intercalation supplies Thucydides with 

n £bi^ the pillage— *** pour encourager les soldats*” 
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’-.We retunaed td sup.and sJ^P cm board our 
mystico, and sdled al^t inid&igfit soft. 

]and-bree2te that ^eslivmy again in the morning. 
A little befote sunrise we Vere awakehed by our 
keel grazing the beach of the Makronoros. The 
commander Verri Was standing Oft the beach to 
receive us. The style, the outline of the figure, 
the armsi the tail, suggested the comparison with 
the old' Scottish chieftain ; but the climate, the 
refinement of manner, the classical language, and 
I must, in spite of early associations, say elegance 
of costume, were in favour of the Greek. The 
struggles of the Scotch Highlanders and of the 

Thucydides says that Cnemus left Leucadia in great haste, 
leaving some of his troops behind, to reach Stratus, thinking, if 
he could surprise it, the rest of Acarnania would submit. He, 
therefore, passed through Agris (not ^^TAgraide’’ of Pouque- 
ville), and, arriving by sea, as Philip did afterwards, and as 
seems to have been, as it still is, the common practice, pillaged 
Lymnsea ; but there is not a single word about quitting his 
road for that purpose. The words are : 

Kcti UvTii 

*A^tKnvfT«ti n wr/ ». t. A. 

« Stephanus, of Byzantium/’ says Pouqueville, « is wrong 
in making Lymnsea a burgh of Argidis” (as Thucydides, in 
this very passage, does), because he had not the benefit of Mr. 
Pouqueville’s discovery of Argos, in Phido-Castro, and, conse- 
quently, a pi^s le diange reladvement & ArgCi^ Amphilochi- 
cum." PalmeHhs ^otes this very passag in 

rejecting a proposed emendation of this passi^ dfl^ucydides 
by some commentator. And Gronovios, in hll notes to- Ste- 
phanus, says that, in carefully exiraining tBe passage of Thucy- 
dides, he must adhere to the correct judgmeht jliat learned 
geographer. 
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Gi^ek mminteiDRers, probably, had very mapy 
pbhiis of reaemblance b»t their principles .and 
results have been very dissimilar. The Scotch 
bravely shi^ their blood for the sinking cause of 
bigotry ; the Greeks for that of rnsing liberty ; 
and, fortunately^ the same principle idumphed in 
the failure of the former/ and the success of the 
latter. 

Thus did we lucubrate then and there! aiid 
these dreams of Greek regeneration afforded us 
many an hourdf real enjoyment. The enthusiasm 
of mutual sympathies opened to us many a heart, 
now closed in bitterness against every thing that 
comes from incapable Europe* 

Veiri, the Tagmatarch, led us to a chamber, 
fresh wove of the boughs of oak, arbutus, and 
myrtle, supported on posts driven into the sand 
within the sea-mark. It was open towards the 
sea ; a rugged trunk of a tree was laid in imita- 
tion of a natural ladder to the entrance from the 
beach. I was quite enchanted with the novel 
and beautiful idea; A similRT apartment had been 
prepared Ibr Us Wherever We halted; during our 
stay in the Makrmioros, Imrying iU i^leand form, 
but always fresh! and, hieing the trouble they 
had taken to do Us ‘honOur, we could not but be 
strongly prepossessed in faVour no less, of the 
taste, than>of the sedulous hospitality, of our en- 
tertainers. Just sUCh another little apartment 
must have beeq the earliest Tem|ilO of l)elphi, 
wove|;^vgreea lauW boughs. 

of course, SUperflueus to say. that the 
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whole of the morning was spent in abusing the 
Protocol; The point chief importance here 
was the practical meaps of frustrating it. “ Here 
we are,” said they, “not because the Europeans 
have put us here, but because the Turka have 
been unable to drive us out. If the Alliance 
orders the Greek troops to retire from Acarnania, 
the Greek troops will retire ; that is to say, our 
commissions in the Greek seryice wilf be sent 
back, but we will remain in Makronorps* The 
Protocol will neither, make the Turks’ swords 
sharper, nor thmr powder stronger. The Alliance 
will not be able to attack us, for we will re- 
nounce the connexion with Greece ; and if shots 
are again fired across the frontier^ independent 
Acarnania will have a hundredfold more to gain 
than to lose, and may render to the North the 
service she has already rendered to the South ; 
and the Protocol, intended to give peace instead 
of war, will bring war where peace at present 
exists. Our state is now very different from what 
it was at our former rising. ; From our mountains 
all around we could then only look^upon our ene- 
mies ; now jhatf ■ the horizon is iUed" with victo- 
rious co-ro%ioiu6ts. we struggled for ex- 

istence: now "we fights firir 
our wives and children grasped our fustanels, and 
implored us to hold our hands : now oiir women 
and children encourage us to resistance, and would 
revile us for ellri^mi88ion.’^ ^ , . 

This sad Protocol has aliehhted no less the 
respect than the confidence ond affection of these 
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people. Little could we then have anticipated 
the lengthful series of these dire diplomatic in- 
struments, whose snakelike and tortuous course 
has wound itself in many and deadly folds around 
the destinies of Greece. No! never can revive 
again those moments of hope and exultation; no 
revolution can bring Greece back again to that 
state in which she was at the period here de- 
scribed. Her futurity has been shipwrecked after 
the danger was passed ; and the wreck will re- 
main a great and lamentable example of the crimes 
that benevolence can commit when destitute of 
knowledge. 

At noon the roasted sheep made its appearance, 
imbedded. in a wicker tray of myrtle ; and we 
were afterwards lulled to our siesta by the rising 
ripple brought Jn by the sea-breeze, which, as it 
freshened, dashed the swelling waves, against the 
stakes, and rocked us in our cradle of verdure. 
When we awoke we found horses ready capari- 
soned, and adorned with boars’ tusks, to carry us 
to the position above. Our intention was to sail 
from Makronoros that night with the land breeze ; 
but we found that, before our arrival, where and 
when we should eat and sleep for three successive 
days had been decided on, and preparation ac- 
cordingly made. An .oflScer from each of the other 
Tagmata came to mtot no; apd, of course; all our 
plans were gladly suisphced to the enjoyment of 
Suc h ^js tinhuished and ihidresting hospitality. 

ipanied hy several officers; and a guard 
tricars, we proceeded te the Tagma of Veli, 
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Rn jold friend and companion in arms. The road 
first lay through low brushwood, myrtle, lauro- 
cerasus, bramble, tall heather, thorns, and pal- 
luria, a shrub with Multitudes of long and slender 
branches, set with strong thorns, perfectly unap- 
proachable itself, and binding up the underwood 
into an impervious mass ; when a sheep gets en- 
tangled in it, unless found by the shepherd, it 
perishes. These thorns have been the principal 
strength of the Makronoros. ' The path was like 
an arched way cut through this underwood, and 
we rode along almost doubled on our horses. In 
some places it had been cleared by fire, in others 
it opens into forests of oak ; and still, under a 
canopy of verdure, one seems passing from corri- 
dors to spacious halls. After a couple of hours’ 
journeying on, without seeing any thing of the 
country through which we were passing, we came 
at length to a space open to the heavens above. 
A band of the forest was before us, a green brow 
rose behind it, and on its summit were squatted 
Veli and his men ; their white fustanels were soon 
flying about as they scampered down the hill ; 
and, after we entered the forest, we found them 
drawn up in two lines, waiting for usi • 

We dismounted at the proper distaiMe, saluted 
and embraced, and then walked with Veli through 
the ranks of his men, who gave us a hearty wel- 
come as we passed. Our guard firom below went 
on a-head ; these followed' two apd fWo behind ; 
their fustanels were all snow white, their persons 
and clothes clean and tidy to minuteness, their 
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looks fresh'and cheerful, their manner orderly ^nd 
submissive ; and 1 said to myself, Are these the 
same men “-the ‘horde’ — that I saw 'eighteen 
months ago, filthy and discontented, in the camp 
befi)Te Lepanto r* > » - 

Rizo has truly said, and Mr. (Gordon has given 
tenfold weight to the remark by repeating it, that 
a man who sees Greece in one year, will not 
recognise it in the next; Most forcibly was this 
observation impressed upon me by the state in 
which I found the soldiery of Makronoros. On 
leaving Greece for Turkey, little more than a year 
before, if I had been asked what the greatest 
benefit was that could be conferred on Greece, I 
should have said, — a deluge, to sweep away the 
whole race of Liapis.* On my return I found, to 
my surprise, industrious and docile labourers and 
muleteers, who had previously been soldiers, I 
explained this by the supposition that the best 
disposed had resumed habits of industry, but was 
still- far from supposing that any improvement had 
taken place in the mass, or from suspecting that, 
in judging of them formerly, I had not estimated 
coirectly their capabilities. It was now, there- 
fore, with quite as much surprise ns gratification, 
that, by observing them under other circum- 
stances; I formed a truer and a higher estimate of 
their qualifications and" their dispositions. 

Arriving at Veli’# bivouac, we found on a little 

* (i|ji|p|(^e ofvthe* tribes of 4||bania, celebrated for 

for,j ||^ )Sttciou8ness and filth. Hence the word has become an 

enriM^Tof contempt. 

4" 
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knoll, shaded by an oak, and commanding a proi^ 
pect of the Gulf and Plain of Arta, a large table, 
and ah ample spfa on each side, formed pf branches 
fixed in the»groiind> Mrove with boughs, thickly 
covered with oak*leaves; quite of a diflferent 
character, but quito as tasteful — more so it could 
not be— as the chsunber over the sea in which we 
had been received in the morning. Whilst we 
were taking our cpfiPee the .Palicars formed a large 
circlelfeound, and shewed, by the conscious smile 
that followed our encomiums on their Arcadian 
taste, the part and the interest they had .taken in 
the preparatives for our reception. They paid us 
a pretty compliment by the mouth of the Gram- 
maticos ; and, after standing about ten minutes 
their chief said, “ The Hellenes may now retire.'’ 
Formerly it would have been the “Palicars but 
their hopes were now warmer, their aspirations 
higher, and they disclaimed even the names that 
were associated with their previous history. 

Our evening repast was sumptuous ; five large 
fires had been put in requisition for it. A com- 
munity of shepherds could not have boasted of 
greater variety or excellence of laitage ; and here, 
in the wilderness, we had whiter and sweeter 
bread than I ever tasted in Paris or London. 
Young zarcadia (wild deer) and .littl.q bctiidled 
boars picked up the crumbs around, and disputed 
them with, the pups of Macedonian greyhounds. 
When Uie evening bad set and the%aoon arose, 
the long Romaika wai led duP the mountain’s 
brow. 
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Their leader sung, and bounded to his song. 

With choral voice and step, the martial throng." 

For two long hours did the leaders dip and twirl, 
while the long tail ebbed and flowed, like a fol- 
lowing wave, to the mellifluous air: — 

Next morning we were very anxious to assist at 
a boar-hunt, but we abandoned the idea wton we 
understood that young Botzari had prepared for 
receiving us at noon; and an active messenger 
promised that in the afternoon we should there 
find every thing prepared for a regular Chevy 
Chace. We were taken to see a tomb which had 
been discovered in making an oven ; it contained 
some bones, some pieces of a broadsword, and two 
Roman coins — ^it makes an excellent oven. There 
seemed to be many others in the neighbourhood. 

Accompanied, as before, by the “ Hellenes,” 
we ascended the highest point of the Dervini, 
towards the south, where it looks down on the 
plain of Vlicha, and where, if my calculations are 
correct, still remains to be discovered the site of 
the Amphilochian Argos. Here we found the 
remains of an Hellenic city, of considerable ex- 
tent, and, apparently, of a superior style of archi- 
tecture; and, in the uncertainty of its locality, I 
might have supposed this the. disputed Argos, had 
it not been for its remoteness from any thing like 
a stream, ind the commanding position, which, 
had tbat city bedh possessed of, must certainly 
have been recorded. Standing on this point. 
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Thucydides’ description of the march of Eury- 
loclius is perfectly graphic. Passing by Lymnaea 
(Caravanserai)||; he ascended the Thyamus (the 
Spartonoros)> then descended into the plain of 
Argos (the plain of Vlicha), theft passed between 
Argos and Crenss, where the troops of the enemy 
were stationed, probably on commanding posi- 
tions, and were reached after passing from the 
plain below : therefore they were on the hill on 
which'I stood ; Ais very place, Cren»* Olpae, a 
ruin on a commanding situation, three or four 
miles to the north ; Or, if this were 01 p®, Argos 
would have been three miles lower down. In 
either case the ruins of Argos are still to be 
discovered in the plain of Vlicha, or between it 
and Makronoros. Having ascertained it to be be- 
tween these two points, we must not despair of 
finding it^ because <tfayere is no river worthy of the 
name of Father Inaohus, and because there is no 
ruin on the shore. Thucydides calls it Krt daT^dana, 
but not hri The term, “ maritime ” might 

be applied to almost any city in .the neighbour- 
hood of the Gulf; and had he more strictly de- 
fined iW position to have been on the sea, the 
diflSculties, instead of being diminished, would 
have been increascd«t^ the 

locality of Stratus^ it a city 

“super Ambracicu|tt,wiitt*”vo^^^^ > . 

The stream. map calls 

' Crickeli, may answer jnaebus. 

StndK) merely saya^l^^tflowl 4 

Vox-. 1. : v:^ 
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tlie souUi ;* the Crickeli flows tQ the south, 
and then to the west, .The sinjple mention of tW 
stream when so much importancii was giveu to 
water of every description^ shows Ww insignifi- 
cant it must have)»en,t' ■ 

We now turned' nm^uiriuds alm^ the ridge, 
and in about an hour: and <a half, descending 
among rocks and ^rmi^ oakmi forests^ we caught 
a glimpse of the pretty tittle encampment of Bot- 
zari, in a small and sheltered flat, where rooks and 
woods would have \ hidden it from observation , 
except from above. : A shot from mir guards was 
answered by a bugle from below ; here was no 
formal greetii^, but the Suliotes came bounding 
up the rocks wtih their young chief foremost in 
the race. Here we found a perfect temple of 
green boughs: it was mised high on stakes, and 
had windows all round it ; the sides, roof, and 
floor, of green oak boughs ; the floor strewed with 
fern,, and the windows wreaflied with garlands of 
wild flowers; the whcde so ftesh, that they seemed 
scarcely plucked an hour. - 
Botsari was ’Upto-Tagmatarch, and had the 


■ '•.•■r::' * 'Strabij, VH;' 
f Farm ito oecasSs iNaVi ted gttr^^ 
bnio fish is man, nee fortbr uodit ; , - i , . 

. ][rfibitiur,sv«!t» pater Isidia.— ]^ccAir,19)..vi., y. S62. . 
Infu;ha«, or Ino, father .of the Egyptian lni.‘r-£tee, Pulmerii 
Ors. ant. deih.Iib, ii. c. 7. . 

Hoveveri tile original Inachus might contented 

with'a Very ^^^dei; streamlet for its repreiMitiiitivA Again, 
i !!}«f ifiri s-tAv i|i;(irTMi ric yw. . 
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command in his ^superior's absence ; he is a fine 
manly youth, not above twenty, if so much, and 
the youngest biptber of the Suliote hero r I cannot 
say that his countenance was distinguished ; in 
manner he was shy and bashful, but I have been 
seldom so interested by %By one> on so short an 
acquaintance. Here, again/ we were astomshed 
at the excellence^and varij^y of their- dairy; our 
young host observed that it was but natural, since 
“ it was May, and the fiochs feed only on fiowers, 
and our milk is drawn by hands which have been 
hitherto accustomed only to the musket and the 
yatagan.’* 

Afterwards we had a delightful boar>>hUnt. Not 
that the game was rife. There were about three 
hundred men engaged in it. They trended, by 
a circuitous path, to the upper^ part a ravine, 
then beat it downwardson both sides of the slope, 
with the stream, and with the wind. >Tbe prin- 
cipal party of marksmen were< placed at the open- 
ing of the dell; and large Albanian greyhounds 
were turned into the cover, but did not succeed 
in disturbing many deer. We were in want of 
proper dogs, and were too near the encampment; 
our sport was. ther^ore confined a few inefiec- 
tual shots at a couple of wild goats; which broke 
away. During ^e we had a iplendid pros- 
spect of the plain ahd giilf. The fhnd and water 
below displayed the most strangely vaiHegated 
tints, and tha descending sun buyoiis^ed the still 
vivaria (fish preserves). Amongilt the lower mom-^ 
tains to the north and east, lead-coloured thunder- 

K 2 
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clolids weirei ibioklfr^rndliiig ; fa^vy peals came 
echoing; along the hills; while ^e plain to the 
left :seemedi tmdistttrb^ »by a bveeze ; and the 
clf£ft ofthe;Djumeim;‘Mdiich very 

thickest' of evening 

sun; looked^Mienfty'atid^sihilesi 

In the e^ning we^enjOj^ ftte mm’riment of 
the men; and^'their Indefit^ahlsKdattdngi in t^^ 
in<H}nl%l^. I oould not hdp repeatedly expressing 
to their young chief thedively iEdpression that the 
happiness of their condition made op<Xi me. His 
answer expressed in one single idea the strong 
thirst of the Greek character, and more particularly 
of the young men, for information. ^ '' The boys,” 
said he, **are happy, because they J^w no better ; 
but do you think I can ho happlp while I see 
strangers^ like you, knowing evOi^. thing about 
my coantry, while I know nothing of thOhrs ?’! 

I was here' much struck with the etnct military 
subordination which, without accomfMmying disci- 
pline or instinetion, had takenplacO^.^ the pre- 
vious turbulOnee. It is generally ou{q)osed that 
the Greeks had a gieat objectbn^to beieome regula^ 
troops; and that this objection was ;the.most em- 
barrassing questioa ' Under Gapodlbian’s admini- 
stmtioni i With^all tbe mn^mo^fOthis dispcMsal, with 
French officers aOd Fimtdl C^mblatiat; the Pre- 
sident mustered eight handrod mehf bid these, for 
the advenltijmrs ^fmm! hey >und ^ the 

lohian Islinds, > Fa#i^, by bis owiii iimjct to unas- 
sisted efforts, an<fona portimiof^hOeleemosyaary 
contributions from Furope, managed to collect at 
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isa 

onffi time tbree^^ousand reguhurSv The president 
expr^sedi indeed, earnestness' to fonn troops— 
his actions implied no wish' of the kind^ To or- 
ganise the Greeks’ legalar pay alone iras iequ^ 
as the piesent atate'kof Makroimroa vpreyesv : 'T^ 
men were not clolh.edv ki.'tiniform^ but they; were 
dressed very meohs^alike^ if not entirely so ; smne 
ynth white jaokets ^.tmd blue ^embt^oi^ry^ i some 
with red, and all of «thehi withnclean 
They were divided, tdiongli^ undisctplined, into 
Locbi and Tagmataj wi^ soccesaive gradations of 
command, with titlra from the Spartan bands. 
The utmost subordination and etiquette divided 
these ranks, a result of eastern habit and ideas ; 
but the autbonty of the Capitan hadialtogether 
vanished. ' They were precisely - at that point 
where the unifi^ity of the action of a machine 
met, without having ^ yet impaired the value and 
intelligence of the individual. The greater por- 
tion of these troops are lads whose services com- 
menced with their recollection, who have lived 
like goats, amidst rocks and caverns, and’ who 
have been spared much that was deb^ngin the 
hard experience of their fathers. They aro proud 
to csdl thenatselves -the childrmi;^4he revolution, 
and distinguish themsalnu ids such fibm the old 
men, whom> they call 
thets of Kiepiit^ 

terms of r^i^baliohrV 1%rir is 

Helleoei^ which they apply - 
fiuniliar cciBVei*kljdm'--K-.*-^^ -i 

Next morning we bade idieu tor the Suliotes, 
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and ilescended to Palaio>kouIia» the second ridge. 
Here are the remains of a small Hellenic fortress, 
six hundred paces in circumference ; thence we 
descended to the little plain of Menidi, where we 
had disembarked. > 

1 have had occasion sereral times to allude to 
the strength of the position of the Makronoros ; 
1 have mentioned Iskos arresting here, with forty 
men, a body of Turks, Which> had they passed, 
would have extinguished at its dawn the revolu- 
tion in Acamania,— -^rhaps, in the Morea. The 
recovery of Western Greece, and its present ad- 
dition to the New State, is owing to a bold move- 
ment of General Church, who, with five hundred 
men, surprised the strong posts of the Makron- 
oros: by this move*n<^t a Convoy of provisions 
was arrested *; and the fortresses of Lepanto, Mis- 
solonghi, the castfo Of Itoumeli, with four thou- 
sand prisoners, consequently fell into the hands 
of the Chei^s.* ^ ‘ ^ .■-■■■'p: - 

Before' visiting the spot > I could not under- 
stand hoW a pass Of such' evident importance 
should not have been afore ^patticulariy indicated 
by ThucydideSi in des^bhag lie double action in 
its vicinity between the Afobfociiu^ and the Acar- 
nanian league ; but an insp^tion of'the ’localities 
reconciled the appUrept dfecrepancyi for the pb- 

* Gm«ral {^ni-ch was In disgrace, 

after this q>lend»l that 

portion of Wioi^ by the 

confeKnce.%afoe tothe exisu 

ence of and made .it prinrapd subject of his Jere- 

miads tdT^rince Leopold. 
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sition is very much Stronger now than it was 
anciently. r 

Makronoros is a . sandstone hill, in three escarp- 
ments,: appearing one above the other. The face 
is abrupt, but seldom precipitous ; the back dips 
considerably, but /equably ; they present their 
abutments to the gulf and the west, and conse- 
quently, the ridges and. the valleys are at right 
angles to the frontier line: this^ of course, is not 
a strong military frontier, and it has only Jbecome 
so now because covered widr an impervious mass 
of thornsi underwood, and forests. > r 

In the night we sailed j and awoke in the 
morning at Gar«:onisi, an island connected with 
the fish preserves and sbfdfows on the north of 
tbe gulf; it is occupied by the Greeks^ We there 
got into a monozylo, and punted away to Phido- 
Castro, so pompously announead by 'P<;mqueviUe 
as his ** revived ^^Argos Amphilochicuniiand were, 
of course, disappointed. This ruin is hr Ibf middle 
of tbe vivaria ; is a small circuit cd Hellenic vmlls, 
the base of which; isaubmerged four or five feet. 
We heard of inscriptions a^ c^umns. that had 
been blaii!UNi«/and carded ibr^hoi^htg, by 

the Turks#' ^ Tb#- .J^tom ?0f itho»Wvarm Is covered 
with a thinlli'SucciiileAt giais^ onywhich; they say 
the nHillet |e6ds.><^^ prfpiire^^^ this 

year ; for 40,()0a|nB4^«^^ tbe 

.Suliote’Tagmdtaiu4|yt 

On a 'per- 
fectly En^itAliitreei^^ '^1 ||«i' toast and 

butter, &c., awiiti^^ iis at the quarters of Ma* 
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lamo, the Suliote Tagmatarch» who had been in 
the English service. We passed a most interest* 
ing day with him, tbou^ h| was suffering from 
the ague. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

As usual, we sailed ]Niil|f l^th^ knd breeze at 
nighty and w^n we-awolkle^^^^ found 

ourselves betweeeu|i^pmbtt^|y^^m^^a^^ 
toriun|t and 

not run up un^r theibrt j bol%elM^^ 
bba^:<^pi ;8oon rejoiced in' {ne8sinj|^ ^at|khgfth, 
thb stts# 5 tif A Ibania : our joui^y v^Sf ^^n^ to 

^ V .to v.;- . 
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In quUmig^ 1 imiEt^ lA eg- 

plain the nature the Protocol Cf Pt^ni^^Sd, 
1830, wl^t^gave rise to so much eonfii^on. The 
previous Protocol of March 22d, 1829, had beon 
framed in aecoi^anj^ with the suggei^ns of tbe 
Ambassadore i:^:.the Three Powei»/ 
bled at Porosfhad instituted nn intiuii’y intb i^ 
previous gOfremineutt of Greece, and sta 

tistics, topography, and finance^ of ||^;^y^arious 
popnlations of ^ntinental Greece inf^ |iad taken 
part 'ln#^e. vror^ Protocol as the 
boundary 6^ State, ttiat yrhiefewas the 


natural line of demarcation between Ij^e bontend- 
ing populations, and which constitu]liaid^| veal 
military frontier both of TuTka^^d^Cbeece ; 
defined by natural linea^demiii|ral{^^ %ii^ 

the great atid piacticalebjcQt 
aiming at pacification ; and the iu 

adopting the line so recommend^, cRd little' mpre 
than adnui|4What did exists dhd ^ctbn rights 
which had been pikctically acquired. 
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This frontier extended from the passes of Ther- 
mopyle, on the Gulf of VoIq, to the passes of the 
^akronpros, on^thp Gulf of Arta* 

The Protocol of the :22d March further esta- 
blished the independent_a4f#nistration of Greece ; 
reserving the a yearly tribute, to 

the Porte. :r -v? v ' 

This act reoBiyed,t,tlm .ilipinobation of the 
Greeks. The Porte rejeeted it oflS^ally, becapse 
it bore, together. Jplth the sagnatures o^^e pleni- 
potenlnries of .{England and Freno^ tAot of the 
pi^ipotentiary if ; Mussia, with which power she 
was actually at jwar on the receipt of the docu- 
nnsnt; andt as the' allies, persisted in forcing this 
signature upon her^ she declared the arrangement 
as established r and adnaitted the inter* 

ventionj^,*' sous cwifcndse/’ , < i > ^ < 

A few days, howeyes', previously ilo^d^e signa- 
ture of the treaty of < Adrianoplei ,she formally 
acceded to the Protocol, ; At the t^e^y of Adria- 
nople, that .Protocol was made a ipositive stipu- 
lation between -the contracting ^rties, being 
considered jis. binding as if insert^ ‘verbatim in 
the treatyj!(,.uv>:;, ■ ..v -- , : 

The Protocol of Idm'ch ^2d was tbiis proposed 
by the parties to the treatyof^Aho #th d and 
was finally admitted by the b^Ugiieots v it^t^ 
fore satisfisiCtorily settled; the malerial questions 
rela<anai|igfai>e ^cificaticm of Gnse^^ It was the 
conC||^m o'f the acts iemahaidhgi^ the Tri|da 
AlU|ple, and was,VfurthernioPei estabtished by a 
separate treaty between Rusdia and thf Porte: 
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a^d the basis thus definitively settled, after costing 
so jnucfa anxiety and labour ; exposing for so 
long a period the peace of Europe to continual 
hazard ; involving pecuniary sacrifices to so great 
an amountj after havittg’ given rise to the battle 
of Navarino and the Russian war ; was now 
ratified with a solemnity no less imposing than 
the previous complications had been alarming: 
and EurofiO and the East; for the fiiUt time after 
ten years of war and ccmvolnon, could breathe 
with freedoni; and yielded' to the illusion, that, 
at length the alliance of July had aocomplished 
its end— the “ Pacification of the East.” 

This illusion had endured for four months, 
when it was dissipated by the Protocol of February 
3d, 1830, which created t3reece an independent 
and sovereign state; and, in compensation to 
Turkey for this change in the original stipulations, 
reduc^ On one sidO t^e territory previously as- 
signed to GreOce^restoring AcaiOania to Turkey, 
but extending the Greek territory oh the east, for 
the purpose nif feeing a better frontier tine : that 
is to say, tbe%htural frontiers were thrown open 
by this new act ; and while an expeni»ve system 
of goVeramenf Wis imposed Uii Greece, its teiritory 
and rekuUr^^ JVhr^'diminisb^ , the previous acts 
of the' Sid thuthlioiemn 
compact with' IPtiikey’ Violated. '*■ , ■ 

Thus ^e ^terfbredv^ 

parties, WhU this respect, 

claimed its Intervt^fiiiih : the judgment, so given. 
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was a violatidn of eotnpact, it unsettled thatwhie^ 
did exists and it was rejected partii^ tij 

whom it was ofiered.^* ^ ' 

WJien powera witk ^idstrle iiitsrests stand face 
to facer each Ihe^ wdi'ld at its back, 

balancing each- otber^few^iaandesaitrotting each 
other's supremacy When tsv^ poW^, one aim- 
ing at univmsal domi&idff>%}!^ dkfOi'^ and 
convulsing states ; thb etla^lbeking cnly to 
and seeking to consolidate and dofend-^ign a 
compact by which they are biMmd to act together, 
then either the aggressive or the conservative 
policy mast wholly triumph tbroughoht the world. 
By this Allkmcer either tte ambition Hussia was 
sacrificed to the prepondenmoe Eo^land, or the 
power 04* England was rendered aviaSlable for the 
projeete of ' Kussia. ' A knowledge of ‘ the East 
would have given to Englemd^the ineems of con- 
trolling Russia ;• our ignorance- 0^ East has 
given to Russia the oontvOk Of ^Eng^and, the du- 
posal of her treasure, the direction 1# her foreign 
department and' marine^ < the hoeping of her cha- 
racter and her honour^ and the'^^ironag^ of her 
diplomatic service^ Thence the perversion of the 
national nitnd, toleration of insolti fitmilfarisation 

• “ Having by this treaty (of Adrmople) imposed upon 
Turkey the acOspitance of the Protocol of March 22d, WhitfH 
secured to her. the tUMfrmu^ ot CaHiece, and a yearly tribule 
from that country, .Rttsi^ IIP|4. her influence to procure the 
indep^idence (^«;£hreepr, ' wd t|^ by herself tmd hjejr 

allies, of the agrWmait ^t^ made in Int^al part of 

the Ti«aiy'i^ Adtifinopie.”~i^^4« ^ m ihelEatti 

p. 106 ..‘%- ■■■■ ■ : ■: -■ 



with contempt^ > miei^ at that 

point where we pntwie the p!<^y ctf Ruiteia, be- 
lieving it to be the interest df lEa^nd, and where 
the individual ifiwtruniei 3 ^;(^it^l^^ c»i only 
maintain themselves ;il]i povtei^hy the triumph of 
Russia^ and retain ctheaf statioha^ by 

the humiliation of thmr i^imtry; , 

Greece, when ist^gg^in^: passed 

fundan^ntollawsfw the influence 

of Rus«ai! even although that 'fK^ was the pro- 
jector of her revolution and tlm enemy of the Porte ; 
and she surrenderedherself to England, invoking her 
protection, direction, and a sovereign of her choice. 
Now, England has there ti^ther coninderation nor 
influence :; Ruana is wprmnejl ° And it has been by 
the use th«^<Rv^ria has made (Of; England that this 
melancholy change, has been efieoted. England 
has advanced to GreaQe nea4dy*j5iOO(>,jOOO/r, and has 
no right to tonumeiatmn---ceitmDly^ none to grati- 
tude. Russia has advan<^;666,Qbo/;, of which a 
sum of 6OOiOO0/. has found itS; way back to her, 
and holds the rmoftgaga for fcWQ^iri^ of the allied 
loan 'of England having abandoned 

her claiii^aM paving sac^dhcedlroffoimer mo 

in an evil hour for her and for ^^84 ^invoked our 
protection : we have betrayed i^f io the power 
she dreaded ; we have^tranfl^wre^d her’ and our 
money to the power^^t*!’^iM^^;|asbraini In 
Greece, 'ho;!^ Strifcii^j^)l^jg:^^^'ii^i Persia. 
Cenit^'AsW’Icq.^ towards 

supremacy and dominion, by the use she has been 
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enabled to make in the East of the power of 
England, while exhibiting to the Eastern world 
her European preponderance, in insult and injury, 
heaped with impunity on Great Britain. 

Turkey is perishing, and, useful lesson, perish- 
ing through the absence of diplomacy. But some 
of the greatest me^ pc, Bhglhhd have considered 
England’s power and dominioii, and therefore ex- 
istence, contingent on the conservation of Turkey. 
May not this consideration have occurred to other 
cabinets ? Unless some mind arises in England, 
equal to the circumstances, most certainly will 
the desire and -prospect of sharing the spoils of 
England present themselves to the governments 
whose ^aggressions we >8affer to proceed unop- 
posed; whose appetitewiH be whetted, and whose 
power will be increased, by the incorporated frag- 
ments of the Ottoman empire. The partition of 
Turkey will become a maritime, as that of Poland 
was a territorial^ bond of union. 



the three COMIITSSIONEHS. 
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CflAPtE^I3t. 

^tlE THREE COMMISSiOKERS — Dlt^ARtUAB FROM RREVESA — 

^ .7 j. ' ■ A/r: 

PROSPECTS OF CONVULSION IN ALBANIA-^TME PLAIN O 
ARTA. 

i /-r'j ^ 4>ve: ■’ 

The seclusion of our worthy consttl^r Mri Meyer, 
had not been broken in upon by n strtinger for 
eight years.^ We remaaned here'^a eouple* bf 
weeks^ crossed to Santa Maurai ykited the oppo* 
site point of AnactcHluini and roamed' about the 
ruins of Nicopolis : of all which places enough has 
been said. ■ t* Mfv- 

Permission had been requested for 
Mastitf to enter and survey the Gulf; ^the Meteor, 
also, Captain Copeland's surveying vessel, was 
heard of in the Golf of Volo, at the Other extremity 
of the proposed frontier line: their simultaneous 
appearance occasioned great alaitn, to yrhieh our 
presence added, being supposed to be com-^ 
missioners sent to fix the Iraundairy. My compa- 
nion’s valet being dreas^ 'tOKWe then were, in 
European clothes, tbUs^irat^ |i0 use in denying 
that we realty were ’^ip^M|).x0niml8sioners,‘ — 
English, French, and sent to plant 

stakes. 
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We were very anxious to visit the Greek chiefs^ 
Gogo and Coutelidas ; but Mr. Meyer induced us 
to forego this plan, lest the Turks should have 
suspected us of some political object. We bad, 
therefore, no altemt^e .-biut -^that of returning 
to Greece, or endeavouring to reach Jan ina, 
which was actually ^ in poSasessimiiof rVeli Bey; 
The road was safe as fai^ii the ^ende-Pigadia ; 
thence we mtghi get to llM^Bby’s mimpi and 
then trust to Chance, and- to the m 
the troops, for penetrating further.; and, if we 
found that impracticable, we had only to return, 
as, whatever might become the relative positions 
Or circumstances of the adverse factions, Yeli 
Bey had his retreat secured'^^on Arta and 
Prevesa. 

Having determined, therefore^ on m attempt 
to reach Janina, on the 16th of June’ we ‘Sailed 
with the 8ea*breeze at noon for 'SalRbrai where 
we arrived in two bourse Our boaltnan was an 
Arab, whom we had hired Th^%0h8ei^Uence of 
having been spectators of a dispute between him 
and the harbour'ma^ter of Preveia'; U Greek, and 
formerly commander of one of the mysticoes that 
had forced so gallantly their. Way 4ntcKrite Gulf. 
The Arab, with great paffenCfei- Uol^tted to 
insults and exactions fiDm thir Gree^ his 
Albanian iinderlings ; hpit, whenlhe got oh boUid 

Turk||^^lban^^^jie st^|l,j|y 
the ^^pitted pdi^pj^d^itsA^ 
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his arms, and imprecated Heaven’s wrath on the 
whole Skipetmr race. h’ r ; 

We saw at Salaora several nf the Chreeji sixty- 
mght-pound shot, which hads destroyed the few 
houses that were there. h> was no easy matter 
to procure horsest ^vGephaloniote went to the 
Aga^ and ; piv>p(ised .tha|: we ^hould hire bis ati 
(chargei^, jnying,« ■ ‘ '^ey will, pay .you a dollar 
for the trip;’’ propofalfhe Aga seemed 
very indign^t, which ^prodiicedl On the part of 
the Greek a tiNfent of the most foul-mouthed 
abuse. During the altercation, severe},, Greeks 
squatted around, and gave evident signs of ap< 
probation^ while the^Turkish soldiers* pretended 
not to understand the matter, and the Aga affected 
to laugh. 

V Are dollars so rife amongst you,” exclaimed 
the Ionian, >** that you spurn them so? Why, 
then, do you not get a new fustanel for yourself, 
and pay. your soldiers their arrears ? And what 
have you to do with horses ? Get zarouchia (tude 
slippers used instead^ fmr you 

will soon have4o run and bide yourselves amtmg 
the. rocks.”': 

This, neamed >:snpst strange, according to our 
preconeeiv.ed nQtioaitj.Qf Albanian fierceness and 
|(aughtinei^ ;^^undj ;putting together the scorn of 
the Arab, andr the ^j^pfubilityi of the; Greek, 

* ThU, of : egiiwg,’' In my 

joiinutl, pl^ i£^e tkatdx ftiade 

oS dw'Bpqt,' of piWvrvod. 

VOL. I. L ‘ 
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we; begun to think that/ after alV eyen the 
Skipetars might be more sinned against thflin 
sinning,' ^ ■ 

Almig the roaid, oavappeoaching Arta, we saw 
om aU sides garden#-; and well cultivated fields, 
filled with laboufenk. vW®. passed one hundr^ 
and forty packrhorsea betvi^n Salaora and Arta. 
We met the Gioeks anmedv Oneskv^iiests sing- 
ing in chorus^ with wild-lookiBg«A&asiiaa8» and 
could not resist the momentary eonolusiou, that 
we had come all this way for nothing, and t^at 
Albania was as tranquil as any other land. ;, W 
askedf our .muleteer (a Greek) if the Turks op*, 
pressed Inm ? He answered, “ sometimes but 
immediately afterwards related hoWj some days 
before., twenty of his countrymen had been taken 
(angaria *) tOt: transport to Janina the baggage 
of Veli Bey. There, other Turks had seized upon 
them;; and: only eighteen returned to^ Arta : two 
had been killed, i and their mules taken. We 
asked him how they could endure, aueh treat- 
ment, and why he did> not go into Greece ? He 
saidiit always had been so^ aodf if he attempted 
-tO: tescape, he, might -be . killed ; < and who knew 
if| after aiW he woUldv^^^^^l^ in 

Greece-? 

1. i :■ l'::i i ' .j 

not in prindple the the jRj^er throughput 

Kuropcfc; pr p.f Bpihh 

' in "Turkey - "'The 

. pr^^tlfttiafla/hi n t ie j ^ 



Feom Salaora to Afta t^eys; three 

hburs and * ihalf ; but,; dii^laying a regard for 
our ‘property which we denied to our persons, we 
liad left our watches behmd# t*»>iir«rev therefore, 
noif^ able to keep any exai^:vegiata;^f distance 
by time. The nepesstify ofy traveUing with the 
lightest possible baggage^ not only deprived us of 
every sp^ies 'of convmuencer suich as aantedn, 
bed and-^beddiaigi. but even of books of reference. 
We were generally prevented, by the jealousy 
even of our own guards, from takmg notes; 
aS^, so far from being able to carry away geo- 
logicar and other specimens, 1 had to make it a 
rt{le not to pay attention to the strata^ How- 
ever, the political circumstances of the counbry, 
and the present condition and future prospects of 
the inhabitants, were the inducements which led 
us to run the risks, and undergo the hardships of 
such a journey at such a moment; and left us little 
time for collecting a hortu$ ticcus, dr for forming 
a register of births and marriagi^. 

We socm dmne on the road which Ali Pasha 
had made for carrmges, fvom'Peevesa to Janina. 
It looks quite civili^ ; ^tbirty feet wi<k^ A^^d^ 
on ettfaet»v<^side, supported by a^‘ wallt;> but it is 
traveraed^ # puses by d row of 

stones, I suppcKse, to preserve it in fi^rm, 

and to ensure its;s^V<i^ty.’ &e,edi1^ 
been 'worn; rise 

above theleveiijd&lllp^^ffBpiS^^lP^^ 
impfucticabU^ibvIrptapill^^ hopping 

for foot passehgem; whethcu bipeds or quadrupeds. 

L 2 
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Tlie plaint RS well as the portion nbw nnderiwaterr ' 
that forms ttm ¥i^m, ia clay^« ' The small 
tions of it whickX liave been, able to examine cod> 
tain nmther organib lemains* lior mniferaU ; neither 
are those > ihider bordbrs on the 

shore* covered with yOi^tiyble smh. ' >^Further front 
the shores and m^ythaieebiwiiof it is 

covered with > a^ thia*>^<qnist <of < earth^M4o which 
cireniQstance I » am : incUned toi ai^ibiate the 
provfixbial fertility of the |]^in; « el ^Asta* Their 
ploughs* whieh scratch and move the soil to the 
depth ol three or four inehes* never reach; nor 
turn up to the surface the deeper soil, which has 
been fertilized by the sinking of the finer earth*' 
and* the filtration of decayed vegetables and 
animal matter, la deep soils ail this is irrevocably 
lost to them ; t^bUt here, on the clay, which, once 
saturated, is impervious to moisture,* the? natural 
manure remainsmixed with the. shalhaw -soil, and 
is kept within the jreach of their sttpe*ficial. culti- 
vation*H ?The clay is vesy< tenaeiUus, >smd , m'acks 
exceanVefy midrought ; so that, .inttbev Ibwer part 
of the plain, ' trees are scaroe, and the few there; 
are have spreading foots. i 'u > n? ; ; 

As . wn appAroaohed Iho? hity^, thsdnin^tilhougb 
broken imdiclogged Upv 

side; and overhangilig #re^ preseil^ h scene 
such as I bud'het'bdditfaevg^ seeing' 

for four years. . ««dl g^urdena^ smiled 

amund, mingiedwiiil^l^^ by# 

imdges ; ^ Imd 4^ appalKnijlly.^^^^l^^ buildr* < 



iog Rppesu^d aboverthe tree«^ ttml marked tiie 
pointioa of tkb ^ > along the 

road* had its interei^ ;r aiid> 1 aBitih4>ated Ending an 
equally pletohig ’emi^'a8t£iir^Arte :3irith the ruined 
cities 1 had beehiaet «aiooiisto^ 
different, « ;h(Mvevhr, tthe'^ ptoiqmctf^'aMraitii^ 
me. In ; Greece: ‘thei4estmd^^ tlie<! towns 

is so comphaUi^ ae how itfif ipres^t little more than 
the intereati^ lustorie&ots : but bgre the onuses 
of destruction nreatil active ; and;, on entering 
Arta, we werei stopped by masses Of- tuios^ -over 
which a path had not yet been fonnedy 'and from 
which the dust seethed scarcely- to have ^been 
blown away. . ‘ : 

At the commencement of the 'revOlhtioAj and 
before its characters were well definedy the Alba^ 
nians, who at first saw only the fisdt of maistance 
to the Turks, were inclined to; make . <n>him 
cause with vtiho Greeks ; but the« moment they 
perceived' thatitbe Greek mOvetneht wosi tt nntiohal 
one, theyicnmedtately abandoned theiihasty^alli- 
ance. 'But; oni-tho, other bknd,^ Ihe /^ilKHiiuis 
have frustratodieve^ plan of the»iPertdt|opiithh 
subjugation of the Pelopon»iiB«li r AttiA»l«:/ihe 
Albaniinnoidaii^ the^^ fh^^^Mi^ittoOodse 

we oc^|n^^i|eaj|^nflll(^ 

ihg Alt PttS^ # 

wihdbimi stilll hc«r4lM#Mi^di^^ 

ofifii«(.httd>tk6»^};'.||ji@t|dKt»fo£^^ 

first exploit. Horn bin naihe was first made 
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faifiiliar nHtti men’s lips, and his daring bdldness 
recorded as that of ihrother Capaneo8'«— 

Amraunitjoo fti®e^pfll#'€hreek8 to sup- 
ply it ; and by iitb Albatiians 

to receive it at ' Ibdf at the same 

tittfe^ to bbserte^thb cbhdllimj^^ a ^penetrate the 
designs of the’ Oreekei - He 'sbdn fbtbWied, and 
told his compatriots 'that he had seen dags with 
crosses, and heard of nothing But “ yfvoy ” and 
“ixeodegia,” “race” and ** liberty.” They received 
the amnfianition^turned their arms a^inst the 
Greeks (who were also betrayed and deserted by 
their co-religionists, Gogo and Oontelidas)— and 
drove them beyond the MkkfbriorbS* Then, in 
turn, abandoning Alt Pdsha, they snbrhittbd to the 
Porte. The Greeks did not injure the town. 
Many of the inhabitants, who b^ not been con- 
nected with the insurrectiOnV 'But who 'feared the 
indiscriminate vengeance -of the Turks,* retired 
with them. The Turks, again in possession of 
the place (that Is tb’say/'theAii^iiianB; after they 
had changed sides), destroyed the houses of those 
who had ded j although, when tbo datei they re- 
pented them of their blind 
after the flight of the Greeks, tbt^ Albanians 
arrived, ravaging the country in thehruoArch. The 
whole populatiofli %udde% panitNitniCk, took to 
flight, Albaiihlhi^diti|lb them, 

and wbre but* at ‘a %hbrt^dfetence| when^ 
tunatply itwas near supper time'”— a flock of five 
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tl)pu«f«iiiil sheeps thisir path. aa4 spoiled 

tha scent The fugitives, 4be night, put 

MakYonoros behind them. Among these was the 
owner of the house we occupied. She had spent 
five years At Cotfii,- po^ssessed 

of seme littb properj^^.vfiyphi,'’,^,^^^^^^ in 

fitting up a ho^e and j.c^lifing a .gard^ 
which, twenty 4 Ihaiuaos. were quar* 

tered upon her» and she took refiige in the consu- 
late (the house is hers, but, rented by Ihe English 
consul), and lives now in one of the stalls of her 
father’s stables. 

Within the year, the township^ in its present 
wretched condition, has paid 200,000 piastres to 
Veli Eey. iTo me it is. inexplicable w these 
Greeks get tbnit tnpney ; but^ however little men 
may gaiU) if tb^py spend less, they are rich. Be- 
sides the centributions in money, they have to 
lpdge> ;vfeed,?cjlethc«^^ s^ aud even shave the 
soldiers,, gratis ; . unless we reckon notes of hand, 
and promises to pay ” when thay receive their 
arrears. forgot ^tp inquire at. what discount 
this scrip >nnnl4 ‘ be vThus, under cir- 

cumstances t^at would baiu driven |^4esperation 
the mnrj^pyaiaent and less easily satisfied Gothic 
|4bes..o4l@^tfca3qrope> itl^ population perse- 
/J^PfPatin, industry; And in, hope ; improving every 
hour, hnd^ding, eve^^resc^rce^, spwipg tjheir 

.they ! 

Wis tyranny, though indiscrifhihal^, was si^^^ : 



neither robbery nor oppression, indignity nor 
violence, had any one to af>prehend whose 
account was settled with him. They say, “^We 
thought him a tyrant, and we rejoiced in his 
destruction; but it b his feet we we^ kiss, 
but the very dust beheath th^» eould he be 
restored to us!” v -: ■■ 



VISIT TO THE GOVEBNOB, 'BEYS, AND CA.DI.'^SS 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, ANO DIPLOMATIC DISQVIBITIOKB, WITH 
A OOVKRMOB, A KOBLB, AND A lIDDOX. 

17th. — We spent this day in paying (and receiv- 
ing in return) visits to the governor, two beys, and 
the cadi. We found our vice-consul. Dr. Lucas, 
an excellent cicerone. He is of Albanian extrac- 
tion, that is, from the Albanian colonies established 
in Sicily, has long resided in this country, and 
speaks the Qieek as well as bis mother tongue. 
His quality^ ^ physician is, no doubt, of great 
service to and we found him most atten- 
tive and comihunicative. He is the only servant 
of the British Government whom I ever met with 
in the East who has assisted me in my endeavours 
to establish an intercourse vrith the natives of the 
country. ^ M Bey, the governor, brother of 
Veil Bey^ who is ruler of all Lower Albania, occu- 
pies the palace of tlto archbishcqij^ otfee the resi- 
dence of PorphyriuSi our host hi: Anaioilico; The 
chutch is a gr^ary ; a :tno^ae»=h den of palicari. 
Dewastathm 1^^^ dei^vlfind ** no fond 

abodes^’ >;^touihscrihis The palace is 

one of the few btuldin^^^^^^^^ still stand. The 
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apartraeots are airy and spacious ; and the view 
from the windows ^ the divan, oyerlpoking a he^dj 

of the river,< and; extending towaidii;ihe jhiile/ was. 

so beautiful, tbal.it aanstantly diati^^^ted nie fropt 
the long and vafi^;<COIIjW?ra»tipp^^^^ the 

Bey and 
apartnient.^ ^ 

them, that when he came return^ our visit,* 
they crowdM ^^ipry part of the - honseyKf o^npied, 
though it was not a sinall tpne.. ^ up 

even on the sofas, and left l^hind tfaeua an odour 
which scarcely with ventilation and , time r was got 
ridof. _ ^ 

Musseli : Bey had heard the; report that we 
were coipe to ^settle , the frontiers^ ^d was ex- 
ceedingjiy.irat^ft^d to learn that this was not the 
case. ,.ij[e anEtRUsly inquired where the line was 
to be drawn ; and exclaimed agaij|st the injustice 
done to Albania, .whose “ bread” .was thus. given 
away. We answered, that they. had. already lost 

* This drcumt^Uioe -may' appear reiiniUkibliKi^S^ish go~ . 
vemors are not jnthe baldt .«f ps]m|^ai(^.<]MUtmrs^^^i^ travel* 
ling genUemen j an^ th?»e having ac- 

quired, immediately, upon our arrival^ any personal consideration 
peculiwto ourselves. "We atnibuira ilie circumstance at the 
time, and I thinlc justly, to the remarkable contrast between the 
English agent hea:e and in otlna>|iilahes. However humble his 
station, Jlc hjW^n c^araotex fo|r,.hpBMty ; anti .ssiaed with the 
petite as in.pth^ gads of tli^. .Yorld, knowing their manners, 
an^ speaking‘tbeir ian0ui^ Strange, that such qualification 
in the holder of a moit 'ili'sighiflcant victi-consttlate should be a 
subject of rSSSa% and .mxervation to two^ English travellers, 
and shmU^^h^ the *jMSAtis£ their receiving: marks of req>ect 
and ineaipi'^jnfqonatimi.. 
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not only so much/ but more than^^^bo Protocol 
had assi^ed to the- Greeks ; that sh^many years 
of Waf had advanced thmn:» ivotikihg ; and that 
the Greeks complained at least all 

the territCry^ttfCy had'^S^^ It < was here 

evidently tihh imiiEalx^ of ^Onl^^rc^erb. The 
Greeks Albe&iaos 

be behind them' ? The PrCtoCeJ Vtws ^ettnad dog, 
and every one dung his stbne/i The "Conversation 
now turned on tiiC greatness^ ^wer^^aiid inven* 
tions of England.*' Wo were ovefediehned with 
questionS/wbieh 'migbt have gone on till now, had 
we not stopped thmr mouths with steam-coaches 
and Perkinses guBar- Going from - Arta to Janina 
in an hour, and nmVving doum a i^imehli, while a 
barben^as shhving aaingle chin; Werecelcelations 
which they immediately madet ' When r asto- 
nishment had’ Somewhat subSid^d^ a last, lagging 
question surprised us in our tunit'^^ And what 
have you invehted since ? ” ‘ ^ * • 

A Bm^Bashi^ who had been listeiung in silence, 
at length turned^ m his peofde^ and said, 
with a thoughtfiidildhil^ ‘Of We must 

take the crowd" from tifjem, , and gpve it to the 
Americans.”,-.:. , 

They fancy the Amwic^hs ourriPaeSBieaf that 
they were formerly otd^ittyas ; aoid 
overturn' England, 

Bey overheard the reni#i^^^ia^,;j|aym had his 
eyes opened at Shumla an4^ii;maj^proved> him 
sharply. >** Are y^» hr. “ of 

such filthy ignorance? Are.iiNi^^^wl^ owe Jo others 



caifvciti»^smsr wim nmmu bst. 

th,f;^o^n we hi^e; k^jpt, to speak giving away 
t^:..eitovn8’of:£uie|w^ 

Tito Albaaiaito.^^ toOil anxious to display^ 
on all oceasiiws, titolr England ; and 

are to 

us m tbe Rusento ‘£atvyon may pew*ive, 

in every exp)^ioi^to;«g^^ ; 

for they - todk ^t Gree^ to 

Osmanli piiie Jben aajp toini»pH M tlto%Ru^^ 
and attributovits todepeja^ England; Our 
power and our moliyes are equally i&cbtoprehen* 
sible to them ; and noKwpnder, ; v u - 

The subject religion fiSlas bmacbed . among 
them> One of the pnetyt defending high 
church principles, when aiTi officer^-rfilthyi ugly, 
and, though nH old«;to^less^ and altogether a 
jovial; sort of saye^e, calUi^ himself a “ Efank ”r^ 
came and pl#ed a cbaii^dtofere nsi andl seated 
himself in pufi fashion. %.iHe«poiBie 
at the d^ender of the , faith, and^^^ 
most imnioderate ,fitr4rf4tWlJdl*er. tSWJiee^he had 
recoveredi hits bfeath*! he excteimedi #jTlwt.fool, 
then, igoesilto] hisjptosque .and. p!i^SK»mB vwayi’ 
as if God pot etery i,wax«^ '1? 4>swnti»g^ 

* ThW (^titdde, %'^L> dd^/ jua^y 

founded, I have since been pussled fb 
it is, that through the' vht^^bf toe ^hdier^liii 

time esUblished, that Ei^knd hl^d savfd Wniimtol 

destru^on. Perhaps |tws^ 
ought to do so. Jhis gcfi/^al 
the dread'^ the Ko^ahV^^ £i$g!(md| Sibfil" 
or tedptoe had bbtoiln cbnt^ 

muipl^j^'ohtakied tfaecaBsdDtittess-'td«>';''^^^^^ i'.Ui.iV. 





to wSj «^ ¥om ^ 0 * to -^eliurchy 1 ^ your 

Panagia (Mary), and eacb 
be «iiaii)ned ; wbiaiK of^’ 

both o£ you, certaitf^*#dll 
and revite^i^ither^ td ‘'I%l^ise> I 

am sQre«4f pae friendf 'if nbf ' The other 

inveighed' ^inat tbevdd^l'ity^'4#1d^ 
tolended 'auoh titdbi^Veni^' and i8aid;?fi*hat even 
the €huehe'#oiidil()ISt^daf^^^^^^ an 

ittfider like him. The?8b^fer ‘teid^^ho^eVer, the 
laugh on^teaaide ; and, -^en hhi' antagonist mut- 
tered something of MaTepUndnl^lhis one day, he 
was seked w^th a lomlai: fitc^ laughter tbanhefore, 
in whidt'Hhe bystandeia^ jOlhedi^ clearly Shewing 
the tendeffi%A of A^banittn Mth— 11 o'eoexouXa hvat 
^ 4'«;c4 purse is niy 

soul ; nwjty it prospaK^? the free- 

thhd^r f^a Tutkishfreemason^ OE^ShUktashi, by 
theopoluAfUd '{deceiof 'sud^ fNim the cave 

of <Had|^ ^Bei^dush, suspended ^ rottud bis neck. 
.Anothmi£(]^lh¥^Bin dte same symbol ; 

but we'eeUld net eakract ftbrn th^ tUay infonha^ 
tion as teethe iSlf^nt and feelk^ M the order in 
Albania;^ exe^ thu^Uhat Ur €litnhtiai^ 
a Mussulraan^ a TurJk,,,a J[eur ; but a Becktashi is • 

a BecktaMi %,ej?erv%M;W^-'^^^^^ 


Clearing that .Mpswlt going into 

Gfaimsouriav ^ betwixt 

tvtb ,lhdtipna 'bf 2,0^ 


reciues^d He 

would have bee& s«ry 
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aaiul, bttt that his pf^iMDce vras no ionger nece»- 
aary ; we had nothing left, therirforc, to do, but 
toiaubinit, with What patience we would muster, to 
the disappointment of IWing twelve days in Al- 
bania, existing^ ip tbh midst of iire most perfect 

tranquilJityi^H :!i: 

The Bey is amMdie-aged well 

put tog^heri He left om me the^pression not 
of tltev beiA^^MWts of- the Skipetar character: his 
unquiet e^Hhis lank and sallow countenance, 
were deeply stamped with depravity and cunning. 
For the sake of eewtrasty- ^^ihppose, was seated by 
his sidev the guyemor of the fort — a fat, stupid, 
good-natBmd> looking short and round as 
BacChus^Oia l^tt^ The men were rather tall than 
short ; iaopietiif ^^^em -^handsome ; no superfluous 
flesh I ’^and TO with ex- 

pressive : couittinii^es; ^d; frewcmnagei Muscle 
seemed to bhatboth bonW and bloOd ; and energy 
to bear awa^bO 'paim'flNMir streni^h'^ But there 
wm im faiii%^^ resemblance aniongst them ; 
and^tfaemdreaii^SfW^b tdimve' ao well the outline 
of ^ peimmi wnd-^^^ 1^^ bare the 

neck,^ forehmid'/ and - tem|de8, is<m^t a costume 
calculated to give an air of tmiformsty> - None of 
them were parbcularly^ clean^f 
m fustan^/ was flotinced « abcm^ bad: been 

a peacock’s tail ; and ^eveiy 
strutted along vnth the . idv Of 
*We nexf* went ^ to Oalio 4Be^''thlf fiiOi 
fami.l y.i « | a^e ' country ; a^ bad 

toldjI^wOof the mom Intei^^nt men. ; He ro- 
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ceived US witb extreme politenm aud urbanity. 
On our preTious vi«lt to the governor we had been 
amui^ at the avidity with wbi^ every expression 
was caught at eouM^be construed unfavour- 
ably to the the l^’uihs; We, now, 

amongst the Osmanlis, heard the Albanians 
abused' in, the most manner,* and; of 
course, tbe^poor Greeks; who. ate fred-game to 
both partiet. Our Osmanli hoafe di^ 
which of the two, Albanians or Greeks'/hie detested 


most ; but He was very sure of ? twO/things, that 
they were both degmtol^e , laees^v and that neither 
of them would come toa good*endv But he had 
held a situation in GreecO tmder ^eE Pasha ; and 
when we came to speak df thi^ in. details we 
found that there were nmhy % in 

the broad shadows of hiSv^ad^^tod^aN^u^ees. 'In 
answer to bia^iaqiitrie»,t.we inlbiTi^^ldm of the 
rise of value of^^and in Greece pr^^ressof 

building^ of theextemneavdf^eultiyatioup of the 
immunity.'^ofi4hej pedsant, savei f)^ 
taxes (^uhately ; he .wmaolilliqeiiHtive^u^^ 
scores BOV ^ to tihe eleetied oC^^ihhtiM^a^ efficeis, 
or the adirnmetration bhesdlM an these 


things seemed ^ to: the Skvks ao tho^^^^^ 

cdropanimwt of toq^li^i 

thei pto^ert^'iOf!- 'dio*ric'l£S- “.'iWe- tolid ' . ’|^.ni,4'ive '’lad 

seen Torka> pleased andoobtent^Ml/ip^ and 

allowed to vetiihkth^t Bl^ 

jdftormechi * to 





' mdle 
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reflect mu on which he could believe 

from the mouth of ah European.: Perhaps we Ihft 
hini lesd certain than we found him, of the bad end 
the Greeks would come to, determining, on our 
next visit, to endeavour to set the Albanians also 
right in his opinion, which, I must allow, we 
should have found rather a lUorO difficult task. 

The , politii^l affections of thp 'Oemanlis are 
strang^Iy^'dis^i^ted. They‘dtu"^dnerally satisfied 
with the desti^ction of the ^dnkkaries ; but they 
greatly fear th^ consequent iticithse of the Sultan’s 
power. They detest the Mbaniiidis/ td Whose^^ v 
lence and tyranny thdy aSrO siibjcbt,*^^^ appre- 
hend more the protecftidh df 'ttie 
because they see in them a system Which, once 
establudied, wi|Vhe all-pbwerful. They wish the 
AlbahianI the Greeks ; and they wish ' the 

Albahiani^^ i^^ wish theNizzamf to 

thiash thei Ai^nlafid ; but are excessively averse 
to the NizzUm t^iU^ in any way successful. 

At CODstafi^nOple, we bad found it very dif- 
ficult to ascer^U the sentiments of the Turks on 
the subject jdf the new military organization. 
Here there were no motives for disguise, j; and 

* In such a state of humiliating dep^flence^amtl^ Qsmanlis 
kept» thiit^Tiiri^h Beys are often pot jaUom^ to visit their 
farms without the written permissimi of Arpaout governor, 
f Regular troopp* ' ■ t ^ 

j: And, what was ilir more imi^rtahlt/lfAe^^ opportu- 
niti^ of intercourse, ^ The supposition of there heing motives 
of disgtiiie furiginaied in this, that when I began to have means 
of my in^uify was tax^ to reaiHP^s for not 

having™! ft before. ; . . ^ 
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. ; V ■ ■ ' ’7--. ■» ' 'V ' 

labile,, iiistead of coBcealin^ his objections, he 
anxibusly endeavoured to convince us of their 
justice, and urged them not as a matter of party, 
but of fai^. We thus discussed the subject with 
him at great.length. , 

The followmg coorersation, which I set down 
nearly immediately after it ^cjurred, will, 

perhaps, best illus^iate the opii^j^^m^the best 
class of Turks on these heads. / 7 ' .. 

he,. ‘Ms the^ Iwi^h ; we 
must judge.of t]^ actB^p][ l^e Sultan, hot by the 
praise or blame,.. ^ hut by their 

ccmformity with ^|he ,pre^ep.iR of our religion. For 
some of bis acts 1 appiaud him ; for some, I con* 
demn him . Our law. and o.ur, pmctice we yr|<iely 
different. The law justiffes. a^j^a m 
Mussulman if he enters his boueik'^yjrQime^ or even 
aga>nst bis will, PhP H 

have with the oppresaipp and injps^'ce which 'ho w 
pervade the land? ‘ One hour^''^ys M 
‘ usefully devoted to the admihifj^lioh of justice 
and the state, is worth seventy ye^ of Paradise.' 
The Koran tells us that ‘ the ink of the wjse man 
is more precious than the blood of the martyr? Is 
it, then, our religion that has rendered us ignorant. 


or has driven a^V the science ' we 

flourished, tb rahte the Euibpeans over bur hehds? 
Religion and, poUcy applaud j^,,^ult{^ fpr ^um- 
bHngrnma whn-were oppnsssors and tymntSi enemies 
of the people, as well as of the Sultan,<and alike 
ignorant bf stud despising r^igion and jh^erS; The 

VOL. I. M « ’T, ■■ 
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Sultan has thrice saved Turkey from perdition j he 
h^ destroyed the Janissaries/ the Pete Beys, and 
fhe great rebel cbieifs. As to regular troops, v^hen 
our law flourished, were npt oulS the best disci- 
plined in the world ? and had tbet law been main- 
tained, would the janissaries h 

instead of a sword ip the hand etC the state ? Can 
religion forbid men to stand ^ to vt^lk together, 
to obey their j^pepoia*/an4y^h^ their enemies ? 

Is it not, besi^lS, from our yery^ practices of 
gion, that men fosi leajmt disci^^^^ Po We not 

kneel all together with i^e, jmaum? do we not rise 
up with him ? dp we not Pur hands at the 
same moment ? Men may object tp thp Nizzam 
because they are enemies of honesty and peace, 
but not becau^th^ are friends of the law of Islam. 
But. there are other points upon which the Sultan 
is to be cpndemi^. He has violated our system 
of taxation; he.^^8, more than his predecessors, 
falsified the coin ; apd* in copying Europe, he has 
introduced practices and manners which are no 
profit to him, and which exasperate men’s minds 
{^^insthim. He has dressed all men alike, so 
that respect is not paid where it is due; and he 
has dressed Mussulmans like Franks, so that we 
risk giving the salutation of peace to infidels. One 
of our principd articles of faith is the five 

times a day : wfiy, then, dreM us In tight Sfo^ 
and pantaloonsi^ and, ahoye all, with stockings and 
shops, to tbe<cohstani inconvenience the whole 
people, so as ta make the ohservahees of religion 
oppre^ve?” - 
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We asked him> if theSdltan, as Caliph, and 
the Ulema, ceuld not, by their joint authority, 
change an article of faith ? He replied, warmly, 
** The Saltan as Oalijih, and the Mufti and Uiema 
as expounders of the law, would lose their own 
authority if^ they attempted to undermine the sole 
basis on which it teStS. ‘ The Sultan aud Mufti, to 
preserve the unity of the faith, may decide upon a 
question that divides' the feiithful ) ^%iit the subject 
of the difference, and the grounds 6f the decision, 
must be alike drawn from the Koian.” 

We asked him, if tiieae opinions were univer* 
sal, how they had nbt prevented the Sultan from 
attempting such innovations f He said, the best 
portion of the people, rejoiced at the destruction 
of the Janissaries, were stroti^^' prepossessed in 
favour of the Sultan, and, if ^ey Were dissatis- 
fied with other things, they heild their tongues, 
through ignorance of their owh feelings and power. 
They had, besides, before their eyes, the apprehen- 
sion of a reaction ; the decision and executions of 
the Sultan had inspired^, universal terror. The 
defection of Greece, the Persian and the Russian 
war, had broken the spirit of the natioti, while the 
subdivision of interests, and the separatioh of races, 
allowed no union to be formed which would have 
brought the hatiqnal feeling to b^r utefolly . But, 
above all, the and Constf^tiUo^^^ to 

blame. They sMuM have securt^ a national and 
permanent tiivan, h||9re a!nd effecting 

the destruction. of the ^ams8ar|^l How has the 
Sultan maintained himself hitherto ? What is his 

m2 
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Nhszani ? ‘Wbat is their number or instruction ? 
They will no doubt become powerful ; but wfiat 
have they been, hitherto, but boys of ten or t:Vrelve 
years of age/ who knowfnot what religion or duty 
meant and who aheady presume to despise their 
betters, and will grow up to divide .Mussulmans 
into two faoticms'^smd all about .pentad and 
turban8i?Mf - rHi,:.. - 

Our next most interesting acqumntaoce was 
the Cadi, an Osmanli from the metropolis : a man 
not unlike Rossini in features, though I had no 
means of judging of his musical powers ; but he 
was free of speech to volubility ; and some of his 
louder tones, though, diplomacy was his thime, 
positively broke into recitative. He was at dinner 
when we firstt called on him f but the hospitable 
habits of Osmanlis knpw no unseasonable intru- 
sions. With bim^^ man acquainted with “ the 
town,” and versed , jn puldic Jife and affairs— our 
conversation, turned •on foreign politics. He eX' 
pressed the greatest indignation at the interference 
of the three powers in the. affairs of Greece ; and 
asked us by what arguments our governments pre* 
tended to justify to their own people ap flagrant a 
violation of the rights of nations ^ which, backed 
by such power, had dismembered their empire, 
overcast: every prospect of internal amelioration, 
and cast themt a boupd victim, to their treache- 


rous foe, and our treacherous friend?. However, 

^ visit a fwin of Calidi belebriited its 
faccoilj^t «if the cuUivatnm of Uds Article, see 
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we debfttbd the ' pbiDt witb him; aid, of many 
ai^n^nts used,' one alone edeceeded in making 
any iinpreesidn ; I they thei^oi^e mention it, as, in 
fact, it is the obly gt'oUiidlfpoti which tbeqaestion 
can be put in 6pp6$iddni tp « 'Turkish antagonist. 

The Siiltani rdbserved» M ^sovereign of Greece, 
had entered 'ihld tmftties wi^^tts^^ merce 

of that country these tSMities becametfllW by the 
confusidh' that preVdlbd^? fcbuid bnly appeal 
to the legitimateiloveteigm The Greek-Sy subjects 
of the Sulteni'^lmd' ^ piracies td an enor- 
mous extent commerce ; . applied to 

their sovereign for indemnification. He has one of 
two courses open to him^^o give us compensation ; 
or, by declaring them pirdtes, toabandon them to 
the justice of those they had injnrcd. Ouwgovern- 
ment, in justice to their owneabjeet8,‘hadbut'one 
of two cduiae^ open to t^etn a1sy--^nt of- com- 
pelling' compensation 'from thd Snltafi’ or from the 
Greeks. Tte Sultan Would tidbpt neither course ; 
the European governments leniOntly deferred: the 
enforcing their just clai<ba, and seven yidts Of pro- 
crastinatit^'’ and patient- ^ 'had only 

accunmIatedwrOng on* wrong, dodleft the kdhtion 
as hopeless at thecnd of tbat|«$)dodlUB^it waa^a^^ 
commencement. ThCenforceibeni ofour-tre^ 
the compensation ofoursubjeCto^thC'icstomtion^^ 
so long interrupted ttabq^uillity,%sd tlie fice navi- 
gation of the seas; lengtl^ ‘lb ^ert 
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sbiBw : the intractable rebels and incorrigible pirates 
had immediately become quiet and peaceable ; the 
seas were re-opened to commerce ; from enemies 
they becaiae useful allies, and offered to the Turks 
a plsa^e of refuge from their own internal convul- 
sions, and »» personal security, which their own 
government could not nffnd. • 

The Cadi said that this was to him altogether 
a new argutnentr and thsit he feAtdta force ; but 
that still he could not see that cmr right to indem- 
nify ourselves gave us any right so to exercise our 
power, that the Ottoman empire should be over- 
turned by our good ihtent^s and benevolent 
support. - j) > V ■ 

We answered, in tuni) that his objection was 
equally just; and that tfaedndependence of Greece, 
which did .not ehter into our first plans, was 
brought about by the obstinacy of the Sultan, 
lie has only to go on in the same course to bring 
about the ittdepOia^ence of more countries than 
Greece, even with our best dispositions to prevent 
it. ** May the devii’e ears be stopped ! ” exclaimed 
the Cadi. ** Well, well,” sqid he, after a moment’s 
pause, “wrong or noti we are always sure to 
suffer ; the weakness and corruption of our govern- 
ment are likely enough to give you a i pretext. 
1 know^’’' hoaiMedr thatit is toyou our 

deliverahea from the ilusiaans, who wOr^ 
upon us by the perverseness of the S^ultan,* at the 

* Th#war jw^^ the Sukim't Wt V but T give the 

convergat{||jM|i^^cuWed; It Ululates the pbU effects 
that majUppiS^ult of the dissemitiation of news^ which power 
is Russian hands. 
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very momeiit tilftt he had tnkiNi froiQ hit people ' 
the .means aad the inclination to resist them. 
What \j;G*iId you say of a roan who would invite 
his friends to a marriage-feast^ ^without having 
butter and rice in the house ?* and if you cannot 
make a marriage-feast withdnl can yon make 

war without Noticmitent^ with euttiag,o£f 

the Janissaries; he immediately afterwa^s attempt- 
ed to extcarmmaie toie Becfetashis»v v‘|ii^ then at 
Constantinople, and every morning J. felt my head 
with both my hands (suiting the action to the 
word) before 1 was sure tout it was on, my shoul- 
ders, In the midal of ithia panio, he assembles 
the Pashas, Beys, and Ayana^ and asks them if 
they would fight the Russians ? Who would dare 
to say to the Sultan that he Would not ? But 
who would fight for such; a govemiimnt' when they 
would have preferred a JeWkOr a Gipsy for a Sul- 
tan? 1 have left my home and ayocatioiis >at 
Constantinople for tlm hovel yop see me in, and 
am contented to live among these savages, because 
1 am out of the Sultan’s reach.’.’ 1 need not add 
that our friend waS’ a Becktashi.*' i> 

The discordant: opinions and interests of the 
different communities, into which the population is 
split, the change® in, jp) 0 ^ess 4 %.T 
altered pesttion of 

question of itheklunito;.t^ ^wbieh4bey 

* This, and all facts or ojpinibns 

t>ejiuuribus to 

theiOj have been asoolta^ ^ reach of conse- 
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‘are of, and tbie e^erness they have to know, the 
dispositions of the European cabinets, together 
with the strange occurrence of travellers jn their 
country, have surrounded us with an interest and 
a confidence quite extraordinary. They overwhelm 
us with questions, and hang upon our answers; 
and thus are expcteed to us their secret aims and 
motives. Here Turkish opinion, unveiled and un- 
disguised, displays an activity and intelligence 
that would in vain be sought for in Constanti- 
nople ; * and the hope daily grows upon me, that 
the present fermentation will lead to political rege- 
neration— -a thing not so difficult in Turkey, I 
should think, as many suppose/ ’ 

* Tlie p^i{^e,hwv<iliQ08taU '^k^^r9ek,iand Idid not thcai 
know 8 word of Turkish. 
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CHAPTER XL 

STAT£ OF. PARTIES ; DISPOSITIONS FOR OPENING 
CAMPAIGN. 

. ■; ' ■■'r ' : ■ ^ X'- 

By the intelligence which Jbae . Rmyed to-day, 
June the 19th, the plot seems to thicken fast. The 
military chest, baggage, .and avant-gnard, of the 
Sadrazem, we were informed by a Tartar, had left 
Adrianople eight days ago, and are eatpected td- 
day at Monastir. The avant-guard is composed 
of eight tambours (regiments)> and amounts to 
between five and six thousand men, regulars, who 
have served in the Russian campaign. The Sa- 
draZem’s (Grand Vizir) departure is retarded, for 
a short time, by the measures he is taking to crush 
Arslan Bey at the first blow. Before proceeding 
westward, he wished to put in movement the 
Ayans and Spahis of Roumeli, with the - twofold 
object of making them act against the Albanians, 
and of preventing insurrectionary ngsivbments in* 
his rear. He wished also to allow tijne to Mah- 
moud Pasha, of Larissa, by obtaining iraine advan- 
tage over Arslan Bey, to give effedl to his arrival. 
The devastations committed J>y* Arslan Bey and 
four thousand followers, at Zeitouni, Triccala, and 
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on the northern borders of Thessaly, and the recent 
sack of Coganps,, afforded the Sadrazem a splendid 
opportunity for declaring himself the protector 
and avenger |^<tbe agricpUi^ral population, and 
for resolving the^fltrpggle, ]^^ the Albanians 
and the Porte into a>quoation of government or no 
government, j^rslan iBey has o^^nsequently been 
placed under the ban of the :mnpire and the church, 
and declared, a Firmanlk,; Ten^ men, it 

is said, are assembled under, Mahmoud Pasha, who 
promises to send the bead of every rebel follower 
of Arslan Bey to Monastir. r The result of this first 
operation will notionbt materially affect the proS' 
pects of both parties. Arslan Bey, if beaten, will 
find a passage by the mountsups into Albania ; but 
he will bring jdiscQuragemeRt to hisi.party. The 
line of separajtkm betyii^n the 3 nltan’s Bkipetar 
friends and fbes ist nqt distinot and straight, but 
confused and junduiating ; amd iinatty of the wa- 
verers will watch lbe tn^ of fortune, Should 
Arslan Bey be successful, the Sadraeem may mount 
his horse and return to ConstantiOople^ for his only 
strength lies in opinion, and in tbOSirltan's name ; 
and by declaring 3 Arslan Bey FermanlU^ he has 
staked every thin g^n this th row. uf i » . . 

A^an l^y is .1 young man and an Albanian 
beio, tells vimllKiagooddoo^ 
fights well, andAdl]^>weU,. aml Inp udmrited from 
his father,, Meuchirdar jof All iPasha, a quarter of 
the hoard<^ tri^ure^ ^ in trust to his 

four pjjcincipal I|aw:as named governor 

ol\^eitouM late; Boum^i Valiau*^,who also 
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made Selictar Poda governor of Janina, and 
strengthened, as much as possible, that party. 
The difference betwixt the party of Selictar Poda 
and Veli Bey is entirely of a personal nature. 
There is blood between their houses ; but their 
retainers enlist with either, according to the con- 
ditions they can obtain. They alh of them turn 
their eyes towards the pay of the Porte ; but they 
are all equally indicant ht the attempt of the. 
Sultan to control them in their native mountains, 
and, above all, to compel them to enlist in the 
regular troops, and tO wear trousers. 

Veli Bey’s feud with Selictar Poda made him a 
fit instrument for the designs of the government ; 
while he wsii glad to obmin, by such a coalition, 
consideration and importances '^llfs a party; 
favouring the Sultan'; ^was establish^ ; though the 
individuals composing it had no common interest 
with the Porte; or ' inimical feeltBgs to “the other 
Albanians. Their nambere WOrO few, but they 
had possession of the idapOrtant positions of Janina, 
Arta, and the passti^e over the Pindus by Mezzovo, 
from Epirus tO Thessalyv j 

Selictar Poda 'is^not tlie Ohief, but the most 
influential man of the other part 3 l^^ ' fie holds in 
bis hands ;the> cords which- conbeet r^nants 
of the faction^ of Ali Padm^^ -he 
and, if his reputation is nOt <field, it is 

unrivalled in ^e ’ecrancn he 

impregnable. The!'fUlll^«cl&^ 
Go4ttidemdiuns>nhd>tittfte bi^eMd'lhdr own 
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spfa^^ Th4y are« Gekdm Bey, c^Oehiidk, uncfto 
to Scodra^ Pasha • the ^Beys of Avlona,- Argyi^to* 
Castro, TepedeletieiGertcha, and Goldtoas (thbugh 
the most todoentoal of these is attached to the 
Grand Vizir)i ' These tttea are ri^lS', tafher than 
confederates: They tHlI^^fiot'tyield' obedience to 
any of their peerSj and ic^nseqffeatly^ cannot act 
with union or eaergy. ilfthe ^tontei^^ prolonged; 
their rivalnes and^their rapAldty ^iii lead' to de-“ 
fections ; and ntotuai distTtlsf vrill ‘brtni| Ihetn to 
anticipate each other’s treacbery; As for the men, 
theyvrill stick to their leaders as loiig aefhey can : 
it is, indeed, the respect and regard Of the (tommon 
men that alone elevates one man above bis fellOw. 
At present, this confederation tocfcdpito ^ the 
plains and fc^resses of their coahtry. linipunity 
and license, . under a j^#erful chi^ may keep 
them together; without? Tegular pay ; but H* shut 
up in their mountains, wbere ^orotoii^;' food, and 
every necessary of life have to^be procured with 
money, and also to be Obtained at- SeaipOrts or 
regular marts, and transpOitod by forto^SSes and 
thror^h guarded passes, their resources and pa* 
tiOnce would soon be exhausted; and They would 
abandon their chiefs and the oaaSe Of Albania for 
the accustomed ratkais and pay;* evOh if These were 
'only grantedfiNt' the hard OhMltiOii Ofl^ng the 
fustanels. ' v .. 

Looking On the Aiieitolanf^abd^t^s^^ a^^^ 
enemies, and (mthi^ regt^ 

supposition pf their foeidjg sh^ up in tbelli moun- 
tains, and expelled from the plainS'andfbitresses, 






could only, be the resfljfccjf 
and jet I have assumed this as 
to the operations of the campaign .• The fact is, 
that, though each party looks upem the otheras an 
enemy, yet, in the forms of theialntercourse, the 
greatest harmony appears; to exist, and the rebel 
does not dare to avow opposition, or to encourage 
himself or his followerfttbysa watchword or a sym- 
bol. A buyo«rdi, Of,«ider, c^ aPashais received 
by an Albanian commander of a fortress with the 
utmost submission. : It requires him, perhaps, to 


give up the. fortress ; be answers, that he is most 
ready to obey bis higlmess’s orders ; that he is 
most anxious to come and kiss the fringe of his 
sofa, bnt that his troops, paying arre^owing them 
by the Porte, retain him as^ a hos«%e, and the 
castle as a pledge $ that he is daily in danger of 
violence at their jbands,^ and entreats and implores 
the Pasha to sei^ the money that is owing, for that 
otherwise he tiannot answer for the consequences, 
nOr for his own life. And this was often said with 
truth. In fact, the Albanians would hardlj com- 


mence, by positive opposition, without some justi- 
fiable grounds. Here, too, lies the strength of 
thePorte.- 7 a moral strength, which, if properly 
wielded, laughs . at numbers snd at arms ; but 
therefore does nil depend on the iiM|p|^;ence that* 
directs. This, too, in a more practiced and com- 


monplace popfeofwview, gi3ii(mithe^,P|Hrte.fhe^ w 


mense 


and the pmnt of attack a^, .wiUmutpieceeding 
to open imftUitieSi) by satisfying ebdam end liqui- 
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datii^ arrears, it can obtaia the evacaation and 
possession of places of strength and importgince. 
Thus, the Albanians be 'enctosed in their 
mountains, which is, ai f have above said, but a 
preliminary step to ^the' appthachiiig struggle, 
should Arskn Bey be beaten; and tl^war carried 
into Albanian 

If, however, Atslan Bey, after l^g declared 
a FinnanH,« maintains his ground, blpM having 
been spilt, the fortresses will fee held withoiit scru- 
ple, and pay and provisions will be ^aeted from 
the peasantry. The want dr incapacity of a chief 
would then alone prevent them from carrying their 
ravages elsewhere, and raising, in earnest, a stan- 
dard of revo^ before Which the sixty horsetails of 
Roumeli m^t be humbled in the dust. 

The Albanians feel the precariousness and dan- 
gers of their position, though they despise their 
enemies, and are convinced that their numbers and 
warlike vigour would assure them an easy victory, 
if they could be properly directed ; but they want 
confidence in each other, add they want a leader. 
In this dilemma, their eyes are turned towards the 
Pasha ctf Scodra. TheindependeUce of the Ohe- 
gues (or northern Albanians, subject to the Pasha 
of Scodra) has ever beett more complete than that 
of the Albt||||b ns ; tb^ are United, tc^; Under one 
bead; are.e(|ua11y i;tmrlike, butU more stubborn 
race, who have not be^ accustoined to take ser- 
vice among the Turks; ‘ **'They Rays Colo- 

nel Leake, ** the crimify of the Albttnkn to the 
patience of the Bulgarian:*' -Rich ifi territorial pos- 
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sessioot^. ,ai| equals distribation of sttbstance^ 
thej c^re little for the spiritual as for the teoif 
porafaut^ritjF Qf . the The spirit of Scan- 

derbeg may b^*t scaiitHy descended on his 
successors, but tbe^geegrapMcsd pasiticps and mi- 
litary streugih that inadejbecda (a depmulency of 
Scodra) the centre a momentary empire, still 
exists, and Sic^ra^is now, as itbas evec been, the 
capital and |h^ pride of Albania. dispositions, 

then, of. l^uatapha Pasha but, 

as yet, they, are enveloped iu mystery. The Al- 
banians affirm, that he isia perfect intell%ence with 
them,; nor is it likely that, owing, as he does, 
his Pashalik to a victory his grandfather over 
the Sultan’s troops, he should like j^see the Al- 
banians forming a part of, the standii^lhrmy of the 
Porte. ,, , ♦ 

The positions occupied by the partisans of the 
Grand Vizir are as follow : the plains of Thessaly, 
by Mahmoud Pasha, a .Circassian, and of 

the Grand Vizir, a man <^voted to him, of great 
personal courage, Peiiian address, digm&ed man^ 
ner, and said, to possess great ability ; Jj^na, the 
Plain of Arta, .and,.^ sea of 

Prevesa and 4he Oulf, by Veli Bey, a depencteot 
of the Grand 3^i;|U’,,, jboaad>}tb thim; 1^7 dom^tic 
ties, equivsdapt Alba^ 

nian, Veli Bey is a lattemi^Pid, though 

not exempt fr|^it^e#ie^;pf. his count^^ m* 

suUied by,thec|^im.<^bis^tim^ a 
1 should thinltdt very his. 

compeers hhf inteUigShoe.,: views, or 
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the, talents that liaye raised him to> and maintained 
him^in, his precaidous: elevation. The important 
pass of Me2iBO«0 is confided to the abilityand de'- 
TotioR d* a yri^thy, -veteran, Gencha aga. 

The Aibanians^l mean the. hostile party— are 
in strengths iMi# north of a liimidrawn north>east 
fromithefshnre, opposite Corfu, to the Pindus ; to 
the west of>ahj;nndalating line which, from the 
vicinity of Castoria, encircles the central group of 
the Albanian mountains, leaving Monastir to the 
east. On the north of this tract, the Ghegues, the 
Mirdites, the.Bosniacs, and Servians, secure the 
insurgents from attack, even if they do not afford 
them the powerfiil assistance now expected. 

To the SQjith of the Albanians, the mountains 
of ChimaHiPl^aramith!ea4^; to the east, the central 
chain of tfhe Pindusv>and the Pierian mountains, 
are occupied by twenty thousand armed Greeks, 
Arniatoles, who now stand btitween the contending 
parties* and may. cause, to preponderate, the;, scale 
into wWch tthey throw their weight ; but they, are 
geographically dispersed, without common motives, 
Or-achief. 

The centre of the Grand Vizir's operation is Mo> 
nastir. This position, not defensible as an insu- 
lated point, i|mo 8 timportant, tas at once the civil, 
the pditie||||||^Dd the mililary.oentre of Albania. 
Its militai;PBtrength consists in the surrounding 
passes and fortresses, which draw closer and closer 
circles of defence «again 8 tcvery apptoach ; while, 
from this pointy t^e plains jof Albania are open on 
one side, and of Macedonia cihj<theotbQr. Thesr 
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sHly an4 Espifus aire equaUy accessible. From 
Mbnastir, it ia easy to iaterce{44he communication 
betWeen Albania and ScodPa^ ;^{>oaoentrating the 
communications of the surrouniiiHg country, this 
position is no leaa' available £9i«r naeei sing sappliea 
from Constantinbide> and for -collectati^'tlNi' con-- 
tingents of Roumelie, than for cb^cting opeititions 
against Albania, and for overauisng ^tli&J^sha^of 
Scodra. ' ■ j-*-- - a 

I have spoken of Yeli Bey as -cornttninding at 
Janina;; but the nominal authority belong^to Emin 
Pasha, son of the Grand Vizir, who'had bedh- sent^ 
the year before, to Monastir, to keep op GOtmnu> 
nications with the Sultan’s party in the south, but 
without venturing into the Gountryi^A secretary 
of his^ a young Greek, by ail accounWlf consider- 
able ability and extended views, but, HUeing edu- 
cated in Europe, little acquainted with the nature 
of ibe people with whonr -be had to deal, was re- 
ceived atJaninaf then in the possession ^ SeliCtar 
Poda, with evelry demonstration of submission and 
respect. He was assured - craft^'disciple 

of old AH Pasha, that be was ready to obeyi and 
proud to submit to orders of his master’s son ; 
that he -rejoiced in the opportunity of proving his 
allegiance, and refuting' the caluropy4hat would 
ma^ Mm the enenay qf the GraikkS|||||br, because 
he was the enemy of his unwOr^y- fa^irite, Veli 
Bey. The secretary dsupatcfaedsletter after let- 
ter to his masters h^bis presence, 

to secure these laVourMjloMisttosltio&s ; and the 
youthful ^sha^ daectedwitk the prospect of re- 

VOL. I. N 
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duciag botb ifia^ioDS of Albania to-aubiBistiioai 
hasteBed-n^rbe^f^ he ooold receH^eaB aniiwer fihm 
hia father^ tfaeat^^ei^ campaign 

?»T-to Jaidm^f'^aa:iae»iiimA:9^^^^^ nafeonnded de?o- 
tion, carried in triumph tpi the pahme ef AH Pasha 
(within the apd fftnnA^^^ captive 

and a hostaget < Y^i ijyti the insult 

offered to his nmst^>^eon» found the 

means of expelUng ithe advpriHi! 
triumphant, at Jamna, to deliver his adopted bro- 
ther from his unWiCnihy thraldom, .andAidnsfer the 
prize to himself.: » > 

Such was the state of parties at our entrance 
into Albania, which ooinoided with the expedition 
of Mahmouj^Paaba atgainst Arslen Bey, the de- 
parture oPlipeGl^d,Tizi^^ first troops from 
Adrianopih,.and an attempt^ by negociation, to gain 
possession of the :mctait important, fortre^ to the 
north, which shewed the extraordinary justice of 
the Grand Vizir’s attended with 

his usual success. The value the acquisition 
to which 1 allude,. idm fortress of Berat, can best 
he illustrated by a comparison of the position of 
the two partiea io the war of All Pasha, and at the 
present. m(om!enV','r'’:>’^^^ j-.,:;;,... . 

, possessed the fortresses of 
Gortoha, fljlllll^ia, and Ochrida, and tbesurround- 
ingmounmlMr yetMopaatir, for five years, previous 
t# hp fil4U had beep m the hands of the Roumeli 
Valuff^^HWhahad succeeded him in thatofSce, and 
wiiQ«|a^ devc^dd te the Porte. Thus, to the Porte 
thUfibilnepf that position was neutialized by Ali 
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Pdsh'a’tt ^ossessioa iu rrdtuidttig' country , iii 

#6ich *he igiHO' Wsflr^ not the e»eniy*s 

Ibd^rtftt in Mo^i^fe 

the reduction-ttf ’Qchridfti y . • 

In the attack Albania was 

sinmltanOoitely «iade liNiniF^hii^ difl^ient points; 
An army, under Pechlerattl' penettB^ through 
I^rmopyleeV'ilad^'fafli^ing Doris, Locris, 

and Etolia, fell upon Acarij«aiia, and!r' leaving 
Prevesa blOekhded by the Tuikish squadron, occu- 
pied, without resistance, the Pente-^gadia, at the 
moment that Ismael Pasha had but shewn himself 
on the Thessalian passes^i^ the Pindus, to receive 
the submission of Otnef'^tlonihfid Moustas, with 
twelve thousand Albanians and' GreH’ Armatoles, 
the strength and tlto trust'Of ’ AAi Pasha ; a force 

the eastern and southern paKiesof Albania against 
any force of the Sultanas?, bad they been attached, 
by interest or inelinariOn. 'tdthecauseof the Vizir. 
The third army was thatof yoiing Mustapha Pasha 
of Scodra, who had assembled his Ghegues and 
Mirdites,occupied Tyranna> ElbassaD',attd Cavalla, 
and had already reached Berat, when the news of 
an incursion of the''Monteflt^fth^ei i^ |> ^^ in 
consequence of the intriguiM of‘i^l|||||^ 

Pasbalik, was gladly sei'Sied^ti^him'«P^ 
for returning : for, however r^iedA^fcbiahig^ be 
at the humbling of sO dai^erOU8%%(!li|!bh4^^ 
would have been very sOity to ills 

total overthrow ; stilb he wrote to'^IatottOi Pasha, 

N 2 
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fliim > to occupy the campaign epwptry if 
hlld^Le Albania; and, shortly afterwards,^ ^e 
l^^oupieli V^alfesii^fwproenced .japfir^tions from the 
strong positions he occupied agaipatl Mpr^:htar 
Pasha, who held Berat; ahd^i^ 
at least was peitl^r inppAp^ .s^^ 
the Ghe^es. 

tions^ ^i^.the de^jdpn«^l|^s tfpqps pd^ 

Ali P^R. bpt 

beep. iconqueror* : , - 

In tte present contest, the indepelp^epce of 
Greece gaaianteeR tire Albanians from-atta^ from 
the south.. YhedjusposUipns.cf the Pasha pf Scodra, 
to ailpppe^pce,;pot oniy them from open 

aggression, im his part, but close to the Grand 
Vizir the stt^g barriers that strej^ch fropi Ochrida 
to the passes of Catcbat^ axKl tl;e Bosnian moun« 
tains ; but as Janina.hs al^^Rdy in the bands of 
the party of the Sadraaem, and iSS,-, besides Janina 
and Scodra^ there ia^Orpo^J^^ epinbining at once 
military strength, territorial yrmbes, and a succes- 
sion of lines of njUitary jdffenf e,i 1 should be in- 
clmed, to thinh, .u,n^)^|thn l^asba of Scodra 

places biins.olf at-^ 0 ^;;%^ of Ihedeague, a central 
point ^^on^nrunjcob^ as fetal a want to 

them as tjiRt oYEut^effi^^ 

The the,^^ the 

means, of pene;^atingJhto 41 bania,by Monastir or 

Mezzova, Uisalbs^lOil^tttobi^ 
in ;posses«pp>f Jsmiaft, .to^carryjife point as far 
nor;Mv,^j-poasibfe,f,tp strengtbeu.^^,^ by the 
acquiatliQnfbf tha surrounding pi^tions, to reach 
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pliWS 

CftValty dould' Act^ •»& is to iite'^ds^'^fmAeir^t^^ 
tweeii the Albafiiitfs'and the’tsffi^g^i/WMne he 
takes the .MbattMniS^tH^ off 

Whife^^e in hot 

having'^Hi ' dfeteffed* hhl ii^ends 

in Greece and RoutoeU,* itoto ehfei^ll§;''^^!^^ 

aed ra foitunate^hs^^^to 

momentof thedxplosibnV a €^feek*£&^^ftf, a tela- 

tive of the Cbtfsulh'' a|i^tnent, 

and told us that hh Md jtthf 

and that Mere '^thfe ’-fitst Sdcni^*bf^; the 'tfajhdy 

had been enactedr “ At'Berht P^^ Tbih single^ii^ 

declared at thcb* dtSixilhtlehf-'d^^^ 

Pasha, the appreheb«dhs hf the 'G 

plan of his eamph^i ■ldi#^xh'^ihe "d'l^th^"^ 

views, the eaihest^^h^S'Su^iiiSff’''^^'^^^^ 

The castle 

Poda*8, with a ga¥Hilibd%f i^e bdh^i^ 

The Grand Yizir’f iAli^Irdli' ^SlM^er) had 
presented 

it to surrender. :;-ThVl0^1i|^^ 
his men would not 
arrears . 

“ Perfectly 

quainted with theithl|llins^<^i|dn^^|^^ 
struck the ' btdtthcei -’-theh'^^^ 
deceived frCih ■ 

dred purses (aitout’ iwiSjn 
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tiiiiied, and displayed the ihoney befoi*e the wa||B. 
Thi^ Albanians were now in a sad dilemma. They 
hai%o orders, they lfchew not to whom to look foi* 
any ; they knew not the dispositions of their coiin- 
patriots; they fSared comnoiitting ibi^r eause, or 
compromising theniselVe#; and' tb^ ' were, above 
all, perplexed by the una|l(cdhntable intelligence 
which Oeemed to exist between the Pasha of 
Scodra and the Grand' 'Vizirl* The ComtOander 
Went ihad ; whether the dei^a^ment wwreal or 
feijg^ed is iminaterikl; it' servt^ for a' j^etdxt for 
del^in^ the surrender of the d^dej andit shewed 
e^dehtly thit the SultSh^s haMh ' and ’the Grand 
^^it’s 'ahilll^'*#ere y^ef A loWer of streh^th. The 
bibthhr GmhManderl so^^ him, 

prhteas^ of tlMj State of the 

aoeodhy, did reh^ed to give n|S' the fortress ; but 
theVe whs iittW-doilbt bttt ^that 'ttpe^Grand Vizir’s 
a|etit'waS/ ^ tn possession of it. 

^6' Mhuehardkr Effendi hk#been^ with 

apjiailht Tjatjfaissiofef' by Berht <the 

castle fSiSn i rdck| beneath^hiieil,‘ ' IStid'On either 
bahk Berhtihdil'ekfehds^e h$%a)f^bnt1iiey 
seehsed inclined to travS$le dfi^hfS'|»hin 0 , il^ 
disposed to afford hiin'^^j^n asifn^ 

.he required. A 

he indignadiy reproached' thenf^^^^n^ 

of spirit, and told ibem^^dt he hlad v^ tittle to 

say to them, imly thhl r 

they might at qpce renodhce th^^<%!fK ;; that if 
they were Mussulmans; they^ewld hl^ienoe to 
the^ltan and his Vizif.*’-^'^* What l” said Soule- 
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m|kn P4|aQk3,Df 4>UmQ|a to sub- 

mit 4 to tbe, 4ictati(^ of a <^^ 3 l?ger j Are,, yoii, 
becaoso tM.slayo ,of s yoor 

t^tterawit^ jQ»^ie&90;?{A^^ I». Odjack 

here ? “^1^14 replie4. the 

Meuchai4ar«4Mpk Pasha ? , |Ias 

the Baltic pot sliarp- 

ened your eyesight ?, 6^® hund|^ thou- 

sand piastres revenue,, yirlij(jh,_ the J^ad^ has 
restoiedctP y®**« 

tudft? v.yX?ott aak.jwiietiw^ y^u ,or ,I ,api Pdjack 

here? Ym,are.|Q^aok,^ au4 

that is-’^t^ Upright |ipnueA>vri^ 
between them ; but. th| 
one kick overtui^ stones 
remains but nptoku; apdiethp??’’ 

Odjack was iHlepoefEh pud i^fir. ti- 

diness to co-^rate in the refbu^OPj^p^ 

Our inforipaqt ha4», hi| tiy^ 4hySiU3i<^r,c®uni^ 
fifty dead hfq4ifP<l4ig< :the<^i»a4»,,„%iJ^ftween 
this pli^ an4^^B^teiFigad|t^l<|av^,i or 

|HJ$W*:4tfe^t puflioieut;^te,pe®l^n 

wBfai^tthu dhtst ,]^n 

attiiek«d>.an4pie#^'h^ ■•'■; ■ ■ 4 . 4 ^'.... 

'.' * d^ii^^^bl^*ii^^j^firy^^,i4die’denghatioD'iissuine<] 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TOWN OF ARTA— DEPARTURE FOR AND ARRIVAL AT JANINA 
— STATE OF THE COUNTRY— FEMALE COSTUME AJ^D BEAUTY 
— DOMESTIC INDUSTRY — DlSTRIBUTlbli^OF Tkk TROOPS — 
SUDDEN PANIC, AND PRBPAftAl%bRs'VO)i!l£llri»%DtTl^ 

‘ if-'- 

The river of Arta, opening from tl^ lims« is>n]eit 
by a prolonged sandstone ridge, rptiii^ north and 
south. The: river bends back, and |«e^h^Jes its 
northen^ extremity, skirts it on the ^wett^rn side, 
then runs southward to the Gulf. . ip% the low 
point of this ridge, to the north, stapds the castle, 
a long and narrow- sytructure, witMofty-; timers,; -of 
alh forms and dimensions, over them ;vandieyef /the 
wafj the ivy rambles, fills up ths omhpipreai and 
e«sn«c)aster8. round the nm^ElsB of the TSEw harm- .. 
lesaguiM^j Slerks, the only vislhle occupapts, stand > 
sf ntry oh the te^^ solejrmJy pafie |he;bat|Je- 

inent8,>^ildis^h^ by the floolw of oipirsr l^ith 

andf fitter them. This ^tsasier# iarien?:f 

dered ailegiiiioj^ihy 

tower« .that rkies%ehove the o^^omr,^ilinngoloAa 
date*tres,j^whieh waxes the Jh^mnerofth^ 
beside aAalhdarl cypress, thedisiiiijJsiegmph of: 
the times. Behind: the castle, but still on the lom 
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gr^hdt ti^apriead ruins rather than the town, 
reihai‘kabk for the number of the arcades, arches, 
and built columns, still standing amongst them. 
The anciehf circumference of the walls embrace 
four times the extent of the present town: they 
are of old Hellenic construction, but, on the east- 
ern side, the structure is perfectly unique. Th 
stones are joined with the greatest precision, the 
surface hewn perfectly smooth, the layers exactly 
parallel, but the stones not always rectangular. 
The first layer; is of five ieet, and the stones are 
some of them six, seven^ and nine feet in length, 
and four hi^iii^th : we found one eight feet by ten 
and a half, and fdur in thickness. 

The i church' of Parygoritza is a large square 
building of brick and mortar, with ^WelNhirhed 


arches and good masonry. It contains martrle and 
granite columns, taken from Niclqk)li#. '^ tl8 ex- 
ternal appearance is strange and cnHous^ andf as 
we»appt«ached Arta, it looked like a palace; W' At 
Mettaiitmd in 0 ^^^ paHi of Apuliai the^ 
^similar ehhr^'es^ Wii^ieb are erroneously^' ^hmied 
^Gotbioj'^^ jhombardt The Albaniaiii^ha^'^llebn 


bivouafekiiig4n«^tbe%hu]ob, and^ 
that<fei]iH|cNted;^^^^^^1^ found thd ^ 

scarcely ntii^e^ut ttdik leM p 

s^^ty ■#<sihgle 1^^ in his'li^ 

fiir feav&gf iiadis^t 


^^ifnlthis' 

^;e«h:Bii^nding-^ 

tf^iiKpeovoked 

FAl^^i&ION¥- 





IM TOW OF an UTln i 


#^^0^ )rii^iM%te]^*iliF4fa a 'Oypvcl^ fiowft * 

OQt of the 4i«dk:^ of Ca&otheF 'name* of 

Mieb, both la 4lieefei#6^^ have fbr* 

gottea j' k ls4fte0iat^niBaid>ti^ ■ of ^klbania; 

haO a sixnItliilM, s^rrated;^4iBed^^|^Qia^^^^ hard 
wooditaai f %i» tt^iftee «hioh 

they - eat ktvd'iftiTr’' 

On the 23d wil'«>ll l|»ta^40ie^oaied^4^e 
tbOOi taming to the T^hl^ aodn ^ireached the low 
liiaest^aiO hilll, cc^iniation of that 

above t^tta; '^Par an ' boa# : wa aldirted «hao;^ase» 
having on-iobr niil&Mh^aiid^'baj^Mi^^tiia plain, 
^li Pashh^ 

hills, of on* and 4htdilgfe 

marsh. Undet’, ‘end fioOte^^^ o^r^^tllif<^eati8e^ 
way, clear aad^t^bdndsffiit^'etreatiia^^^^ gush 
from the'peFpthil^atftr1iaiuH$j^of?i^ia dte§sMoiie. 
This malPidF :had‘ blah’ftildfied^^nya 


aer, canat collected the 

wteri^if them firsts 

northward; tHih;’ thli*thir||lid the WOst/ crossed thi^ 

Alt Pasiiiwiiin theh0dt:bfa5oef]dinji th^^ 

, in hWboai^if^t ad^hdhf IHad dhalf/fn^^^^ 

'o^ . 

.#bbk‘bi^h^ebtttthb^ll^%^--'f^ . . 

dtla^ hour;^1hi«0up^ tboi^ 

aapiiii^ wawii^oiiifaa^ 
stone ^Spitry V the 





> ■ 


ifithattt boldaess ; 
OF tiui}e/4nthoat « The prei- 

cipicc»:h^ 

hut the thus lost is replaced n«th^ hy 

fdrtests nlr Ireidaiei fomitluns nor iA«de. But 1 
sp^'ae e prcijisdiced peracM,' ewidldiy^cexH 
fees I dislike '^Uiidh^ jMWl.^waa :tHecci 


moved to most sudden ai^‘ 859&pathetm. |idehdship 
for a Ttaddsh propdetof, who told>iue be liked to 
pay dear for tho.otrriege .^1^^ 

In an hour aud ♦ half mawp we> came to the 
third guard, where > aifat, joco$e« old^ and dirty 
captainrvaeated on a ragged f .so£i^m a tottering 
hovel, if)eiea> «>ilk, 

cheeise, aad huttey^miik,, 

himihuahe wasin wflden^easb a^/could treat 
us ndthefae;.wedeB6iVi4» He 


to^us tbi^ lMi4sea,had 

mountams f fhi«t ?3ire in 

Acarnanii^ and i^d f off 

the^.Fo«d. We had fdteady 
.chid by our guards, 

' be respoBsil^le for uOi eplpigyre place and 
pace 




m 
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.in’' 


levdB lo’ th<e<d€^^ 
r ■ ^idd^ Irom isor 

vie^wrif'-W^'^tad 

Bdet by the bltfllw^df *tlMS> ' leb^l^trt e^ 
p^idili} thredgb«^£^*^^'i^ dtsdppl&b a 
terraneous ehanod. ' Xha 4hill#^/of 
around i(n6 idl^er HdidiiC^ 
iuj^ bf lertltcis; aud Tti%ei; ahd 

aboVe Hhenf rdse ^^le8l# gray the 

Metzeyatf . thii^^M^ 

we butered* i nhrre# 4#i^g and 

extending da #e iidi^^ apieadt an^uddulatdng 
sdHhee aibund ua^ widiobt a tiee/ a house> or even 
a ruin/ to recall tbe richneBs of tl]il#‘iit^ senary 
ten years/^agoi -- The '-bnly striking the 

landscape was i Wall^llhb ch^unPfibf^nioUhtains 
diagonally crossing dhe' directibu ef our boad, tmd 
which we knew^tO'ri^ behia!#tbe long'Ie<^ed<fbr 
lake of Janina. ^^^At length We reached the sum- 
mit of the last undulation^ and/ at la^, looked 
down on the lake^ the island, the ruined fortresses, 
and prdstrate city 1- - i ^ ^ ; -< 

Here is the centre 0(D aU^y the associations con- 
nected with the events^Of this country, with, the 
history ofithe various'pOpulattona of Souli, Acar- 
nania^f B^iv^/'illyda, a^f even Thessaly and the 
Morea/v This as /tbe^Manchester and Vaaik ei 
BduroeUi ) of the ephemeral , 

Q^i||4re of •^li,Paskai |}ut waa^.^^^ .of his list 

iBi ^i'To him/ and to 



• I# 

u andi mto anx- 

i 0 u%; inquire# the flj^iqaguriiig bad 

eneaiBped, whei^ the li^teaed 

wkb uotii^^iriosity and repiqw*^ 
each,aokUef-ft a^d p^asant’a deacKiption ,of .evenhi 
whifihi ihthew^nie^ have excited^am.jn 
8u(di;di^aticin|aca9t.'f#^^ ;h ■ ->;>■ ■; ■ 
Tha ^lane ria Pfi coaa|date devasr 

tatbn^,. enlyvdUtinati^ 
of nic^ ^jlaara and.tlp^'^ata$jbeopba» of yeaterday. 
During . itba|pjQng<i periiijd* pf . < nnceasing : destruc- 
tion, ^(^ip ahdv anai«hy> of 

ruin, and the. flow of and blood, way have 
won for Janirw a name in the* annals of nawery, 
equal to that of Carthage or Syracuse, Dutbere 
no miitilated^^tatues, no fraetured columns, no 
prostrate temples nor pillared^precipices, woo the 
pilgrim^ taste to the shrine of desolation. Mas- 
sive dungeons, tottenng battlements^ gaudy shreds 
of barbarian splendour^, alone encumber the banks 
of the Acheron, ahd leave the stranger to marvel 
how a race, known Only ,fyr its for de- 

struction, could have aflbrded aught for others to 
destroy, or had the merit to awaken foreign sym- 
pathy by its ruin. ^ - i - - 

On aniving at Janina we^Went straight to the 
conah of Veil Bey,,^ from whom a 

most^cotoM receptionc 'His appearthiii and train 
were in the first style of Skipetar maghificeiee^^is 
msnners: pepossessing^wa^' His 

house, he saii^shOttldba%e^irai|6^l^d}uihefeai^ 
that there weltoig^t be dt8t^bed, 'and be had 



t’SO ' 

therefore^ ^ven iiireotiohg f# otkir nssipiio^ 

iaati Gniild ; ¥iidi'^liiduld wit htM. ' ' 

' We were ^<Siiid^ ai^ii^e* 

ment, We'm-^ 

time, and it' ^8 b 6 sniell estab- 

lished. Alexis; the^ Diligoman, %e! ’^usde 
was a man highly itespedted by iltd^l’u!$i^'%dd hs 
he had been conatantly ' attaeheiih' ^e Orahd 

ViraF ^p tlhe yearav ahd'iht^ accohs- 

panied hhas during the wars in Greece,' liilre pro- 
ituseid to ourselves no little instrbctidn from his 
society. During the mbUth that we were his guests, 
the unceasing attentionSi nbt^dtily of oUr host and 
hostess, but of every branch Uf theif faimly, would 
have rendered it difficult to qUith less interesting 
place than Jemiim. His wife was of One of the first, 
if not the first, family of Janina.' Under Ali Pasha, 
their house had generally been the abode of Eng- 
lish travellers ; and I think both Dr. Holland and 
Mr. Hughes speak highly of the venerable and 
excellent old man, DimitH Athanasiou, uncle to 
our hostess; who, though not> strictly speaking, a 
beauty, was a pretty lady-like person, and with 
all the style and mannOrh of a leader of ton in 
"'the centre of Greek and' Albanian fashion. Not- 
withstanding all her amiable qualities, I fear that, 
in London, she would not have' escaped the damn- 
ing character Of a blue, She presumed to admire 
^oplp^es aswell as Alfieri. Her dress was in the 
lied Oharfii or dower Albanian ; which; 



«sifi^t^ %nx|ia^ ifl, Jpt 

the waj; Af, 

for efiep^ne^lTj^jtQ^IMi^ 

to the &ls^ f^i||% Qf g^ Q^.#f 

gaudy and S^r* 

menta afe,,;pf jsilk}.v or isilk andi^eotton, closely 
stHpedf^or, of.uhaU of delicate ^tih.ts> The outer 
garm^tisiiKhi^ gives the co^me ita cjleiiactensr 
tic beeutyi i%<d ploth, of.> e'|ifM,t(ut not ?>Mvely 
colour^; as drab> Ato^> tuuij^.beaud’- 
fuUy (^bro^ered with small round hpuH^ bt^eid^ 
generally of thej Same tint, , but a shade lighten or 
darker than the, eloth. Ifow that Turkish em- 
broidery. iSjSomncb-^^^M^^O’^* 

1 hope, .be thrown away» ^fot oothing can be more 
unrTurkish tlmn:^^^ mixture of all discords of 
colour that oite sees, as our neighbours say, 
“swearing at each other,” under ladies^. fingers. 
This outer garment has no sleeves, Jfits like a cui-r 
rass to the form, especially round the waist behind, 
and then spreads into flowing skirts. On the back, 
and on the waist at eijther side, the embroidery is 
most elaborate. . ; . 

Art assists naturer less than with us, in setting 
off the forms and propt^ons of Eastern beauty. 
Their costume can neither conceal nor disguise 
faults and imperfections. ; Many circumstances 
tend, in the East, to give a great variety to ohat 
racter, phyeiognon^y , and, consequently, to^heai^y • 
Races are kept dis|inct. from , each othec i^ p opuia* 
tions are fixed>ih^J^4ide%$ 0^ gveat,ojiangee.of 
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atmoFphere. yanatioxis of climate, and eEpoaurei 
act upon physical coni^tutions, which aaem intHre 
delicate and more susceptible of these induences 
than the inhabitants of northern regipas, which, by 
their geographical Edrpcture, are,;expo 8 ed less to 
atmps^lfCib ^btmge. In the fair sex these varia> 
tiims mpiiilljiiavmpre sensi the firmer 

constitutions of therfinen; and beauty, .in some 
parts of the country, ',,18, aiijrife as it |%Ffare in 
others. We may be, vei^r^^nsdiMally, inclined to 
overrate Eastern beauty ;i^e difficulty of approach, 
the ^nctity of the harein* ;euvelop with new 
charms, .the goddess that , delights in mystery. 
The female form is never seen, save in deep shade, 
shrouded by veils, or screened by lattices. It is 
never vulgarized by robust exeipise, never tinted 
by exposure to : the sun. u The distinguishing 
charms of the East are: a most beautiful skin and 
clear complexion, large, /full, vivid, and intellec- 
tual eyes, and, a marble forehead. 

Heart on ber lips, and soul 'within her eyes ; 

Soft as her dinu^ sunny as her skies," . 

maybe said of all women, and is said of every 
mistress, and would be repeated with equal fervour 
by a wooer of New York,., or a swainipf Abydos. 
But the exquisitely striking, .the contrasting cha-!' 
racter of Eastern bpauty, is the eye; it can Only 
be described, ^d ,^i^., (|e 8 CriStdon cannot be sur- 
passed, by the.;,Cqmparison. of . the Persian, who 
must have felt nearer inspiration when he 
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likens his %8tem mistress’s eye to a ^' starry 
hcSkrenpbright and dark/’*^^^^ - ^ 

The fortress of Janina offers an irregular out* 
line of dismantled battlements^ crowned by the 
shapeless remains of the ruined Serai : behind it, 
some of the loftier points of the GouliSi^hd Lith- 
aritzi appeari overtopping the enoraiili^eaims of 
their own wreck. The Gotili* a fortress of 
five stories, with avpalace of - two stories on the top 
of it. 'Hie thick ^B^tsses of masonry, the solid 
pilasters and archeS of hewn stone, that, rising one 
above the other, support the structure, or, rather, 
keep the space open^ and appear like caves in a 
mountain, had internally suffered but little froth 
either -fire or shot. ^ The palace above had disap- 
peared, and, in wandering over the Egyptian-like 
pile, we found Albanians at work, wrenching out 
the stones to extract the cramps and bars of iron 
that secured the lower works. The Coulia com- 
municated with the lake by a little canal; Ali 
Pasha used to enter with his boat, then step into a 
small carriage drawn by mules, which, rolling up 
an inclined plane, round a large staircase, landed 
him, a hundred feet above, at the door of his Serai. 

* It may be (kmbtful.wheA^ 

UkaSbe of &4Brk>«yein ^irmnan’* 

be a plaghriMu W tiot‘}^t,*ih ell the cH^rated lines 

on Kirke White— . aml ■ 

- "Loi th^iBracfc Sagite- a llSa^ fte plain," &c, s 

are almost a verfial ’fTimiitati^'i^ are far 

iVom equalling the m^ginah "^ *' ‘ ' ‘ 
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TJiere is b«t the; 'interi>»i of e few ysnSs i between 
this buildibg end'ihe' loftharitai, the first fortress 
l^•coos<^etal. its epper |}flrt alcme has been 
destroyed' diiriog^ t^ So importiauat, in 

Terkish waifime^ ^ is 4he ndsentage'of groend, that 


men , 


was stomed^in ivain ’^by «^tec& thnusimdv who 


are said to have left ev iacrediHe twnnber at its 
base. The true seeret of the defence^ perhaps, is, 
that the ehiefe of tha besiegers :were as little iii- 


cltned %s the defenders, that the treasttres within 


should be placed at ^tbe mercy of die i^rming 
hofdei ■ ' 


The day after out attivaf, we went to pay our 
visits rand present oar ietteifs and finnan, to Emin 
Pasha Sadrazem Zade, that is, son of the Ghrand 
Vizir^ We were teft waiting for some time with- 
out: the haugfafty Odjacks, with their sweeping 
trains^ were passing in and’ oat ; and thb stare of 
retainers, stiat^re, and attendants, became so 
annoyrng, that, at length,' we left the place in dis- 
gust; but, ie getting home, we lost awr way, and 
fimiMl messengers already dfii^ed ftam the palace. 
We feltweiy little inclined to r^m ; but the mes- 
sengers protested, that their heads or backs would 
answer for our appearance, and put us in good 
humour by the mode they took to prove to us the 
Pasha'S regard, who, they said, was so anxious 
to see us, that, unless we came voluntarily, he 
would hlt^ unmarried by foT<%: On om* way back, 
we fiiRlAessengeF after niessenger ; and we were 
recbwlilbted with'an ovation, whieh made up for 
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the scowl the menials had cast upoh us in our re^ 
trdat; We^were led through the diran, femn which 
the Pariia bad retired ; then throu^ a labyrinth 
of roomsi passages/ and stairs/ -and hedges hf 
capidgis and guards/ to a small rei&Cte apartment^ 
where the youhg Padbn/ attired in a aaost^spiendid 
Albatnaa cnstame, received us in a eeiy^courteoas, 
and, as it was intended, friendly and unceremo- 
nious^inana^rv:^’^'^ ^ 

The Sadrazem'^Zad^ is a handsome and elegant 
youth cd* nineteen^ Tery inquisitiTe abodt Europe : 
be occupies a Still h^tahle portion of ^palace 
of All Pasha, whose Tourb^ or tomb, in a cage of 
iron filigree«work, stands in a corner of the court, 
at square, before it. fiis head alone is buried at 
Constantinople. -.'Ks- .v*'-"/' : -r-*; 

Before the gates of the fortress, a coffee-house 
was pointed out to us, where AH Pasln had taken 
his stand, when, on the approach of the Bultan’s 
forces, the Albanians widiin the fortress closed the 
gates against their master, with a sadden resolu- 
tion, but without precrnicerted ’plmn, of making 
their own' peace With the Porte. ’ Ali Pashai v who 
had been reconnoitring, found, to his amaaement, 
the gates closed on his return : he entered this 
coffee-house, which was close to die ditch;, and a 
parley soon ensued betwixt him mid the Albanians* 
on the walls; and; after cajoling^ them: with assu- 
rances that his peace was made with the Porte, 
and that the march of jUniUMd Ptdftia w 
feint, their rescdution watoiedt; 
unbarred die gatee^ No aooner was he, witUn than 

o2 
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his repressed fury biuke forth ; the most faithfai 
of his men were rewarded, and the doiibtfhh^t- 
tached by ^he immolate plunder of the city, ix^ieh, 
when Only half pluirdered, was-dred ; and, when 
fire draenist strfflcieii(ty4e8truotiVe> shot and shell 
levelled to frodnd ^evesyifhing within theii^ 

rang^. A|N>pQlatioa 6f tbhty^uusand souls were 
thus scattered itt the most^rfect state of desti- 
tution ;the'piain to the north-^f^the city was filled 
with fogitiveSi of all stations and ages— mothers 
carrying their children, others endeavouring to save 
some wrecks of their property-^many perished 
from want, and the rest were scattered far and near 
from Corfu to Constantinople. 

Janina is the centre both of art and" of fashion, 
and fits all the beaux of Roumeli. The silk braid 
and gold lace, so universally used in Eastern cos- 
tume, are most extensively prepared by its Jews. 
The Morocco leather of Janina is in highest repute, 
and also extensively manufactured^ The savat, or 
blackening of silver, their mode of ornamenting 
guns, drinking cups, cartridge-box^V and the 
buckles that they wear, and which'ornament their 
trapping, is an art almost exclusively exercised 
a settlement of Vlachi at Calarites; In their vici- 
nity grow the herbs they use for dying, which is 
* here a domestic art. Every house has its looms, 
where the women, as in the'patriaiehal ages, em- 
pfoy their leisure in we;aving, according to their 
wealth, 1 ^^^ cotton Bt]Ufr8, jaid that beau- 
tiful andidelicafe texture of silk 4ukl cotton gauze, 
or of silk alone, which they use for shirting. They 
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are no less celebrated ft»r their skill io confec* 
tuHlss'y; »»d the preserves oC Janiiui are as much 
distiiiguished as tfac«e ol Scdtlaudi Elsewhere 
women may Im as lahorious» MiBS iudustrious; but 
I never saw so muchiactivity combined. with so 
much elegance as at Janiaa, or housewifely assume 
such important funi^iona^i To the; most sedulous 
attention to all the busmess ofi domestic economyr 
were added thejIUaring of the silk>^woitns. the 
winding of silk, the pr^ring of cotton, the dying 
and the weaving of these matensds^ and' the prepa* 
ration from them of every article (S wearing appa- 
rel or household furniture. 

Their tailors are no less characterised’ by taste 
and dexterity ; and the costumes of the men by 
the elegance of the cut, the arrangement of 
colours, and exeellence of workmanship. What 
a contrast the artizans of this clear sky present 
with ours! Sudden disasters may fall upon them; 
but no industry felsely bolstered up leaves them 
a prey to incessant fluctuations. Money may, at 
times, be extorted from them by violence ; but 
they have not tbci irritating example before their 
eyes of injustice of taxation, which spares the rich 
and oppresses the poor.* They tdUdnthuir Silk- 

* No hatred out be there eonceived hetweea^^ m 
workman, no Qmbinatipn» no taxes a miuw on 

the district; therefore^ ea^ mi^vidud cons^nt^jr fiMsIs 
is interested in every neighbour's prosj^rity. excelli^ce ^ 

the principle prevents idt "^difference of pdliu^' d^ ftie 
woridng eff the system hhite^ all classes, aha maintaihs' i^m^ 
thy jsnd good-will between man and roan| 
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wortttSi prepare their dyes. Weave their delicate 
tissues and rich iaces, add embroider their ferine- 
lis and zuluchia, not by stnoky firesides, but under 
shady vines ; and instead of becoming callous and 
iiidi#erent under the Unfortunate insecurity of the 
times, they ^ exert tlmidt^Wes^ t^ more to avert 
or to meet dabger atid b|ipfdiii^ This appears 
most unaccountable to Eumpmns^ who are ac> 
quainted with opprestiott^sind its only by 

examplei of systematic dlipotistii but the difibr- 
ence between the tyranny of fnan and the tyranny 
of law is one of the most instructive lessons the 
East has to teach. The one is uncertain, and 
leaves to the oppressed chances end hopes of 
escaping it; it varies with the individual; and 
tliose Who sufiler, if 'not '‘behefited, are, at least, 
consoled by the vengeieince that, sooner or later, 
overtakes the guilty. The tyranny of law is a 
dead and immovable weij^bt, that compresses at 
once the activity of the limb and the energy of 
the mind ; leaves no hope of redress, no chance 
of escape; is liabie to no respcnsibility for its 
acts, or vengeance for its entnesv For fifty years, 
in Turkey, convulsion has followed convulsion as 
wave rolls after Wave; and Europe, judging by its 
own cumbersomeness of machinery^ and conse- 
quent difficulty of readjustment; has looked on each 
succeeding disaster as a prelude to the foil of the 
Ottoman empire. TUrkby’s’politidal State may be 
compared to its climhte : a^n hneitpected hurricane 
in a thoment \t4^tes fields :and covers 

the heavens with blkckness; and the sea with 
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foam, S^rc^y ^ devAs^tipiji ^ completed, 
whom nature rpviv<»^ 
the he^eiui all sunshine, 

suddeply Ao;Pj#tical At^rina ^**4 B®|J*thry gather- 
OV(^w,]:u9ia>‘,,lh^ P’^y^Ac^ i |“»d no^ sooner are 
they past, tiiaiA|iA4#t^ -^s hA?y-> fA©paring her 
toil,, ^ securii^,:i^, 4 (^lte^^ se^ ,Wi^th|pg 
-flowers, -.- \y - - . '■ . 

Einia;Ba^.,had.^l4A9IHA^^ W, disposal bis 
boat, the only opa saK^ /rooa the flotUlas of Ali 
Pasha and of .his adverssudes; there arsir flowever, 
a great many monc^yla, on There is 

abundance and variety, ojfiwater-fowl ; and one of 
our h:iends,r a great sportsman,, was anxious to 
sbew.ua how they manage matters at Janina, 

but the disturbed state^ofnflM^ prevented us from 
seeing a regular duck-hunt, It fs conducted in 
this manner: thirty or forty moopxyla, with a 
sportsman in each, and covered yrith boughs that 
hang into the watery form ap extensive circle, 
which, gradually narrowing, drives the fowl to a 
centre. As- the monoxyla approach them, tAey 
dive, or rise ; the sportsman who^raises a bird fires, 
or the opponte hne fires if it idfompt to pass; but 
the alarm is notr general; rise all 

together, as the- circle is ^not. drrnvn veiy close : 
thus the sport epntinues long,vpn4| generally these 
is great havoc ^ipade,^,^ . ,, 

The fiixt object our ^curiosity was, of, 

die island, and- idl ^iiittle piOi^ 
concluded die^ tragedy^pf AU J^pu^s^fo. • . '^ith 
no little interest did^we yiiut the niAi>-h chamber in 
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which be expired; the dirty little kitchen, which 
waai Yasiliki’s harem ; the grotto, where jiis remam» 
ing 'Wealth was concealed. 'We examined* the 
bullet-holes through the floor, and limned, in the 
midst of the undisturbed witnesses of his death, 
to the de^ls of the destradtion of a tyrant, whose 
memory has been oonsecmt|pd by the crimes of his 
successors. CouFcbidvPaska,l-bringing his pre- 
tended pardon, landed rielose td the monastery, 
and entered by va small passage under the cham- 
ber occupied by Ali Pasha ;- a* 1^ conducted 
to a small corridor, into which the chamber 
opened. The court within, and the rocks over- 
looking the court, opposite the entrance, were 
occupied by AH Pasha’s adherenta^i Courchid 
Pasha’s train followed him to the foot of the lad- 
der, and filled the passage below the chamber, 
and the lane' without, to the landii^-place.' The 
Pasha ascended to the corridor, and AH Pasha 
came to the room-door to meet him. While in the 
act of embracing, Coumh^ Pasha fired a pistol, 
which was concealed by bis long, sleeve, at AH’s 
body, and wounded him: in the arm; he fell back 
into the room,;8huttmg the! door.. The Albanians 
on the rocks feared to fire, lestnthey should hit 
their own people. . named Plim, cele- 

brated for his unflinching fievotedness to hia mas- 
ter, was lying in ildie jSprirdor^jWiA va^ 
ague; he was for a.jmomont ajbne with Ggurchid 
Pasl^, and, staiting.up, he.aimod at ium a sabreo 
cuk b^ bis erriag blowi was arrested by. a beam, 

, * Inh^bituit of Chainourw.' ’ 
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which still bears its mark. The moment A)i Pasha 
was wouiui^> he called out to his remaiaing atten- 
dant' with^in to shobt Vasiliki ; but before the order 
could be obeyed, a dischai^e from the passage 
below passed through the flooring, and a ball 
entered his bowels.. Il»< death once known, his 
adherents had nothihg mme^to contend for, they 
instantly submitted Pasha, whom 

their guns had, tt^ momei^ before, only spared 
for the sake o^their siek oomrader FUm. Courchid 
Pasha arrived, effected his mission and retired in 
less time than it has taken th6 reader to peruse 
th e relation of the even, i - 
Well may this lake and: its streams claim the 
gloomiest names of ancient flkble. Cocytus, Styx, 
and Avernus, have im imaged horrors to vie with 
the real atrocities which have left theirfftraces 
and their memory fresh on the scenes around us. 
Each rock, each stream, each patch of earthy hds 
its distinctive tale of blood and enmew As we 
sailed under a rocky projection of the island — 
“ Here,” said the eaptmnof the boaty^ ^ were thrown, 
pinioned, into the lake> the Cardikiots confined in 
the castle on tbein^ht>t^ the destruction of Car- 
diki;- 'This captaift had been twenty-five years in 
the service of Ati Paii^ai he commanded his brig 
on the lake, and was proeent ' at the destruction df 
Cardiki.-whiCii^Pmtiqoeviile bad dramatised. The 
facts were thusr^After somsfloeflfeCtaabresistance, 
the Gardft^ts vj«W8 brOught'dtfiv^ to the fchau in 
the plains whme Ali PaSha sat !h his carriage ; a 
portion of the popo1at?(m, aflEa| being stripped of 
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Ihetr pcopeity^ iNui been eenl; to Pre«esa^^ the 
iimainder wcyoe brought befo 4k!eeeroteRy 

teie^ 4evn the name and fen^ ea^» and tiro 
place where his treasures were conceaIed« Those 
who were not of the rsMTO olr diia ’fin^r^^ G^ 
were suffered la.ile|»rt>: 4be' romainder, under one 
hundred mmi^ weroainsthitjiiiUieieen of the khan. 
Masons^ were 'm nttehi^ful^/ andithOv^oor was 
immediately widled up, iidkye^edaroitad 
stood like statues^ awaitiQg^ th^ fate in 
but notinsuspense. The Miiditeeand Qhegs were 
ordered to the rising ground that overlooked the 
khan to fire, on them— rtheyirefuaed, -; Athanasi 
Vaia, devoted to execration by. PouquevUie, for his 
officious services when Ali Pasha wason the point 
of pardoning the Cardikiotes, was not even pre- 
sent ;ehe was collee ting ntbeir property, in one of 
the villages,' the name of which I have forgotten ; 
butZongas, the companion andsuccessor of Catch - 
Antoni, was called upon by Ali Pasha to shew his 
new fidelity by destroying the Cardikiotes. He 
collected eighty of his ylacks, who commenced the 
work of destruction very reluctantly, but it was 
soon completed by other tribes of Christians and 
Turks that joiaed theiB’^; The revolting details of 
the horrors; perpetrated by hiftihites': oa the Mus- 
sulman women of Cardiki >are,bnt« as 

also that shp urod to sleep on a inattrass made of 
^their hair. ; r m-. ■ ^ 

pu|^ the siege the lake must hnvja., presented 
a on^agnificsnt spectacle. Ali Pasha had a 
flcplpiand abrig^ the Sultan’s party had a flotilla 
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of twenty^twG gttlf'boats ; thG heights lined 

with tents^the plaint covered with cavalry, aifd 
tribes of racesi frosa die Caucasus to the Adri- 
atric ; bleaching batteries and mortars encircled 
the wide extent oftbe city. >The besiegers plied 
their guns with moiwsMBiduH^ 'tliaii'eifectf while 
AH answered fast And hundred and 

fifty mouths fr6is^»th#hliuidi^^ Koulia, 

and Litharita».^ ^*4^j{tecn siege 

prolonged, the bMiegers^often «i ^WWnt of ammu- 
nition and provisions, and blockaded in tbm turn 
by the Christians, Whose hopes had been excited, 
but with whom faith had not been kept. Mean- 
while, AH Pasha, with wA^l-stored magazines and 
coffers, and commandii^ his Htde sea, had fresh 
provisions from the mountains, and fresh fish from 
the lake. How grand must have been the scenes 
at times presentedj when the day was clouded, 
and the night illumined, by -the crossing fire, on 
such a theatre, of so many points of resistance 
and attack! , 

During our stay the place was pretty tranquil; 
the troops had been principally sent out of the 
town, and were encamped, to tite number of seven 
thousand,' at two and throe hourif distance. Se- 
Hctar Podaremmmid quiet but the country to 
4he north Wa8>every day assuming a more hostHe 
and determined attitude.- l^hh ^ops ofYeli Bey 
dared not penetrate above twenty miles among 
the^muttutains north the dity^ . vWo^could ^n 
no information: whatever as to the tfltevior objects 
eff either party, but were anxious to 
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see SeltQ^r Pod%, ;^ild;ti|ieR to, visiV if poMRbfei 
Argyro Castro, Tepedelepei Berat, .and 
Haying; arriya^ ,,At.^^anina without tibe slightest 
risk, after being assured in .Acarnania^ by th(w 
who seemed, beat ac^usanted widi'the state of the 
country, that aucb a Jeaibay wouid be attended 
with the greatest difficulties and danger ; having 
passed unmolestedi throu^ Aeams^a, edterr being 
assured in vthe MoreO; that wa^ahaald eertainly 
have our throats cut if we ventured into ^that dis- 
tracted province, we were now atfinst inclined to 
disregard the warnings we received, against at^ 
tempting to penetrate further into Albania. We 
were not long in disco^ring that, however certain 
we were of the best protection the chiefs of either 
party could affiird, sUIl it was next to impossible 
for us to pass from one party to another, nor could 
we venture even outside the; town without a con- 
siderable guard. Id this dilemma we asked 
counsel from Veil Bey: we told him how anxious 
we were to penetrate into upper Albania, and 
even frankly confessed that wme desirous of 
seeing Selictar Poda ; thinking that, by telling biro 
what our intentions were, we should sRveourselves 
from the possibility of bmng simpected, and pre- 
vent him from secretly tbwacrting our plans, by 
gtring him an opportunlty^^of objecting to them 
directly. He urged us to abandon oui’f proposed 
jpiicney, adding, that if we persisted in it, he could 
us safely conducted as far as the first passes ; 
(xlppied by SeliUtar Poda; but, said he, '*1 can- 
allow you to s|art without, an escort of two 
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hund^ men.” At sdefe a ihbniimt is this, w 
men could enly ^itfrdiflletilty be obtained fot the 
most necesSaty ‘ Nietviees,’ -^fee’ inention of such 
an escort was-'^timount pc^tive refusal. 

Thew was cleiriy4<^!Mnj^'‘n©W'‘tO be done 
but to remain quietly ^ nr Jnhitoti br to^%eturn tor 
Prevesa. .'j ^ 

While we were - deba^ng whieh Of two 
alternatives- we should adopt, news Were brought 
that Arsfein Bey was approaching Janina, and was 
now posted on the heights to the north Of Mez- 
zovo, with the intention of cutting off the Commu- 
nication by MezzOvo with Thessaly ; and placing 
himself between Monastir a^td Janina^ be hemmed 
in the plain country On every side^ and could 
annoy, blockade, or attack Veil Bey at his own 
convenience. The fortresses of Janina were not 
provisioned ; the population and soldiers de- 
pended on the corn that was - daily arriving from 
Thessaly by Mezzovo; so that the occupation of 
this important position would have probably led to 
disturbance among the troops of Veli Bey, and to 
the loss of* the city. It Was therefore suddenly 
determined that Veli Bay should anticipate him, 
if possible, in; occupying- the mountains at Milies, 
or, at all events, -^should be ready to support 
Mezzovo incase of his mitking-an atfock upon that 
place. This resolution we learned accidentally; 
and immediately hurried to the^ palace of the 
Pasha in the castle, where bx>ops«nd chiefs were 
crowding, and Where' every thinly seenied in the 
greatest disorder^ and every kidjcation was visible 
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of a sudden decision, as well as of an fmexp^ted 
movement. Our object was to obtain permisasbii 
to accompany the expedkion. •' 

Veli Bey was too Imsily engaged to give us an 
opportunity of^eonw^ag withMm ; we therefore 
desired the 'Dtagenw^ tOTepeat fo Um our request, 
and to bring ns bk answer. .Be soon r^urned, 
and told us that Veli>TBey had other) things to 
think of, and that he was much surprised at ama- 
teurs thrusting themselves in where they could 
be of no use, and might give a geat deal of trou- 
ble. This was a dreadful diaapp^tment ; we lit- 
tle expected language so eevere from Veli Bey ; 
we thought it strange^ but,^ neverthelessr could not 
say it was unjust. We were now deprived^ at the 
very moment whed the door seemed thus opened, 
of every chance of realizing our long and ardent 
hopes of mixing in Bieovents of this land, or even 
of looking further npon its mountains and its 
plains. We had no farther chance of seeing Veli 
Bey, or of hoping to soften him ; still we lingered, 
vexed and dMappoliked, about the spacious court, 
watching the lai^ments, and admiring the ac»- 
coutrementsi of the various chiefs and their tails, 
which never had the’ sshne '.h^rest '--for us before^ 
and gassing upon the prefWiratives fm^ an expedition 
whicliMiad ^k^nll 4tsffoxtis. -and preserved only its 
at^anticiw fri^ the niomont wa . 'found o^ 
dehsRtedfroat aroompaa ibs^iiWhile in this 
ntiodi-a ^IjjFOting Albanian lady d^ielatiive of Veli 
Bl^,;e«nnffi: fou#and a^ if we ' Should not 

like fowi^oiiipatiy the expedition ? We answered; 
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that iMrthiDg woRl^d€ligfat us so macfai and asked 
if would ' undeitalce to be wr sadvocate with 
Veli bey. The request was no sooner made than 
granted, and the young Albanian ran off to catch 
his relative 88 he wtbS passing ikrm^Johecham^^ to 
another; We w^ed for some time# but with very 
little hope of a Pourable result } yet, congratu- 
lating ourselves upmt our dexterity^in not having 
cooled the ardour of eur ndw advocate by inform- 
ing him of the unfavourable decision to which his 
chief had already come. When he returned, he 
told us that Velf Bey was very much surprised 
with the Osquest, and would not believe that we 
Were in earnest, and that he would speak to us 
himself upon the subject. > We went to him ; we 
expressed to him, concisely,< but earnestly, the 
anxiety we had to become acquainted with Al- 
bania, which had induced ITS te come so 
pain he would give us if he rdrased»*th« gratifica- 
tion we would derive frOm hw permission— -the 
chances of benefit from Eumpeans becoming ac- 
c^ainted with their country— ^e tendency of the 
TVirkish Governmenti whteh could notjrcmder in- 
tercourse' with uR disadvantegeduB to him and 
might have the Ccnttm^^eShct? ' 

After 'thiiAmg 

you will go^ the riiit muist^ife^Uhlycb^ 
fiv Tcmmot anBWerdbrttty ownf 
you must^>b#;ret4y to. ftsirt to-TUighRi?i^ 
minutes,^U)'aiiDurTeply ; ^^Hisdyd 8|(id€!i|lyi%iHi^^ 
ened^ aD#*be4ooke#t^rtoiQt^,dMmmil!^ 
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tO( fifty, *! Look at the .conjldeiice that i^rangeiR 
{dace Id Riy fortunes and ia me.’’ We recolle^l^ 
the ehaEftcters, but did not gather the sense at the 
time. ■■ ?; V % . ■ 

But what will i be said of the interpreter who 
brought us ithe fi^ It being 

one of the hrst opportunities 1 bad had of under* 
standing j^iat race, was very much puzzled to 
account for his conduct. . He could have no motive 
in decd^ving us ; . he had hitherto shewn us the 
utiRost hindness and h<^pitality, and it, probably, 
originated in a purely kindly feeling, because, had 
he been unfriendly, he would have been glad to 
have got rid of us ; but here broke out,, not the 
man, tnrt the Dragoman, in their habitual control 
over the^ minda and bodies of those between whom 
they< are intermediaries. 

We followed .Veli Bey into the divan, to take 
leave of the young Pasha. We had seen him half 
an boar before, playing at the djereed, an exercise 
in which be displayed the greatest ardour and dex- 
terity. He had now relapsed into the sombre and 
stately Oamanli, and, wrapped in the ample folds 
of Benishes and Harvanis, reclined in the centre of 
the spacious divan that once was Ali Pa8ha’(Sk He 
was exceedingly surprised id our determination, of 
bc<»»xrpanying Veil and charged him tobdi^ 
the greatest care of usi ; The Bey answered, 

■my bead!”.;',. ' 

JThat nii^t die town was all in movemeRL but 
the. B^ja departure was postponed till next momr 
ing j ii^i^, after ^obtaining his promise thahi we 
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shouM be duly warned of the hour at which he 
wtfa to set out, we retired to our quarters to com- 
plete our own preparatives. Next moEuing we 
were ready to start before the dawn, and waited 
anxiously for a summons to join the Bey. Our 
impatience inoreasing as the day advanced, we 
despatched messenger after measengePi but could 
learn neither when he intended to start, what 
road he intended to take, nOr even Where he 
actually was ; whether oit not he intended to goi 
or was already gone. The intelligence received, 
and the operations about to commence, were alike 
a mystery to uS. The most contradictory and 
alarming reports were in cksCuktion : at one tiitle 
the rumour nms that Aralan Bey had gained a 
complete victory, had oceupied the tnouatains to 
the north, and even that he had intentaptod Cto 
communications with Triccala ; immediat^y aflter- 
ward we heard thtd he bad be^ completely 
beaten, that he was a fugitive, and ready to subniit^ 
We remarked that the Albanians spread the ru- 
mours of his success, the Greeks thdse of his 
discomfiture, which, if they were of little Value as 
news, were of importance to us, as cois^baaingi' in 
our minds, the identity of -interest betWeenv the 
Sultan’s party and thn Oraeiks ; a novel coaddna;^ 
tion, as we, coming from Europe vmd frtpw^hra^ 
naturally imagined; The chiefs we knew 
fiill in with, either knew no more than Cursdveei 
or were too busy with their own -SidkiiB to 
to our questions; In this uncertaid^s|te reindtned^ 
until tlkdes, or dtlee o’cloekv 
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ascertained that the Bey had started two hours 
before, and had already reached the south-eRStlm 
extremity of the lake, on his road to Mezzovo4 
We immediately determined on following him ; 
our friends joined to urge upon us arguments and 
entreaties, but, in spite of these^' in spite of fresh 
difficulties abouf our homes^ and the impossibility 
of obtaining guards, or even guides, we found our* 
selves, at sunset, Just beyond the skirts of the city. 
Our travelling establishment had been gradually 
reduced, and now consisted of but a single attend* 
ant, who had previously been dignified with the 
title of Dragoman, but now had to perform the 
offices of Dragoman, valet, Tartar, and cook. Our 
Surrigee, who was attached to us for the expedi* 
tion, was a savage-looking Ghegue, who could 
speak nothing but his own barbarous tongue, and 
devoured on the first evening of our march, the 
whole of the provisions we had taken for two 
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CHAPTER XfiR 

SKiPxtka aiiSplBomoir TO THE pihbvb; - ^ 

The sun, as.we have said, was but one fathoin-’ 
above the western horizon, when, unheeded amid 
the prevailing bustle and confusion, we issued 
from (be gate of Janina, secretly rejoicing at the 
discovery that we could pass unobserved. But 
no sooner were we in the open plain, than we felt 
all our helplessness. Up to this time we had worn 
European clothes-^hort jackets andetraw hat»^ 
upon which the natural effects of wear and tear 
had done their worst. Our now single attendant 
wore the same costume, and, amid such a move- 
ment and such excitement, without escort or pro- 
tection, ignorant alike of the language and manners 
of the people, our forebodings were gloomy>enough, 
and the figure we cut was rather of the scarecrow 
kind. Our baggage, hastily packed, wasconstantly 
tumbling off ; our Wild Ghegue of a postilion, ill 
the absence of any civilized means of intercourse, 
exhibited the state of his mind by an almost unin- 
terrupted flow imprecatjon, nowdirected against 
the bi^^ge, now against the^hOrses,. and some- 
times against ourselves. Our Interpi^i^eT oonsoled 
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US, on every tumble of ©ur baggage, by ^suriing 
us that the breakage of 6ur coffee service, tele- 
scope, pistols, See. was of no moment at all; 
as ‘*our throats would certainly be cut before 
morning.”".^' 

An hour after sunset, we; however; arrived at a 
khan called Baldouna, lour miles from Janina, at 
the eastern extremity of the lake. ’^' We were there 
rejoiced to behold a face we knew, Abbas Bey, a 
relative of Veli Bey. We thought our troubles 
and our dangers now overr but gratification at the 
rencontre did not seem reciprocal. We soon per- 
ceived that, while anxious to appear kind, he was 
much embarrassed at being seen by his country- 
men with two such questionable looking figures 
seated beside him. He left us abruptly, and we 
presently learned' that he had removed with his 
people elsewhere. This circumstance deeply 
affected us. There is a sense of loneliness in the 
world, a coldness that comes over the he£nt, when 
you feel yourself despised aird abided, that cur> 
dies the feelings, and jars upon the nerves ; then 
dov dangers and sufferings,; }© itheir w^ forms, 
seem enviable, if blessed with thft'ooanpanionship 
of our fellow mem 

Our friends at Jamna had prepared a weli- 
fppointed wallet. We thoughts: the time had 
arrived when such appliancea nui^ vgive a little 
distraction to our thoughts, and vigoul to our phi- 
losophy. But, alas I while we had b4»n discussing 
public affairs, oui*8ingls$©hegae had devoured the 
whole of our provisionslu: SuppeHess; exlmiisted, 
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and not venturing even to ask for water, for fear 
of betraying pur helplessness, and of meeting 
with a refusal, we retired to a rising ground, and 
being unable to keep watch, we set up a figure, 
with a turban, having the end of a gun resting 
on its shoulder. 'Thus, gaining confidence, and 
satisfied with oun device^ we kud ourselves down, 
and fell asleep, after having relieved ourselves 
from our fears, rage, mid irritation, by giving 
them vent. 

That evening, what were the contrasts we drew 
between the scenes we had witnessed on the Ma- 
kronoros and that now around Us; between the 
enthusiastic greetiug and splendid hospikility of 
the Greek bands, and the ccmtemptuous scowl, 
and the savage air, of the Skipetar hordes 1 Yet 
here we were entirely at the mercy of any one 
of these bandits, without any means of protec- 
tion, or the slightest chance of retribution to 
arrest violence. These reflections, placed in 
every possible lights us to no other conclu- 
sion, than a sincere wish to find ourselves, once 
more, in our comforti^le quarters at Janina. 
But we had niafeurefy resolved on making this 
attempt ; we had been strengthened in our reso- 
lution by the.dinMfasion of our friends, and we 
could never havnribrooked the coiUmendadons Wb 
were 8oie »tov' j^ver. ••heaped upon . us if we ^ul 
reappeared at Janina.! ' ^ ^ • : • 

. We ascertained the liext moming/ithat Yeli 
Bey was to remiun the wlnde^of Che day atn khan, 
twenty ^bur miles distantiv'ii With the daw^^ We 
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were in motion. Troops had been arriving and 
departing continually during the night. ; Between 
two and three thousand men might have passed ; 
but the bustle and ^^onfusion would have led one 
to suppose that there had been three times that 
number.- There wa« m order of any kind ; they 
were grouped around chiefs of great or little 
repute, and the- minor bhiefe again clustering 
round the gxeater.^^^^^ 

independent views and modes of action. The 
men looked but to their immediate leaders. The 
relationship or intercourse between tbese-depended 
on, or was modified by, a thousand induehces, but 
all wore (as every thing in the East does, in con- 
sequence of the absence of political and party dif- 
ferences) a personal character; the very antithesis 
of our notions of military discipline and political 
combination. ^ ^ ■ 

We managed to start by ourselves, and a little 
before a 'Bey with a large retinue, so as to appear 
to belong to his party. After ascending a low 
chain of sandstone hills, we reached, by a rapid 
descent, the vale, or rather the channel, of the 
river of Avtai which opened out straight before us, 
and seemed to penetrate to the very roots of 
Pindus. Through this channel we journeyed, 
incessantly crossing the stream, and, at each turn, 
stopping to admire the : magnificent peaks that 
towered up before and around ns, In grandeur and 
in beauty. • - ' 

At mid'diay, tvithout more adventures, and 
almost without having seen a single Albanian, 
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did we arriTe.ad the khan of Roses# where*. 

per iafioite^joy jrelief* lye ^ere* toid thef 
Veil Bey really was. >We wei^uOowduQte^^ 
ladder to an upper HlQ0^„^|tt|h^rtcthao S rpona, 
where, with AX^plefOf fi9eh4n;»tis®ge oostuw^ 
Veil Bey was seated fin the door.t;.iyMiseFable as 
the hovel was, the gifiw^ was>a pictiwfi^fc 
chief we had jKMigbt with so ihuch anxiety, ifiolin> 
ing on his whitfiTfiapote# . in h#nre* 

and no less clitesio* than splendid in attire, was 
a subject for a Lytiippos, and the personification 
of a monarch.;* 

Veli Bey stood up on our entxance. The sin* 
gle act shewed us sd once fiur position and his 
intentions, and relieved ^ us from all doubM as to 
his disposition or his power of making his good* 
will effective. It established our character and 
position, not alone among his retainers, but also 
in the camp, and, 1 may say# in Albania# A 
western, accustomed to the broad ahadowi > of 
social equality, can have no conception of the 
effects and combinations of ; panned in |ha Bast* 

* Veli Bey wore the whit^ Anb benidt pv^^t^.ggldfn AUw* 
nian fermeli, which, widt.ihe fhstanel and laggings, embroi- 
dered in gold, to repn^nt metal grievei^ gave him the air of a 
Sbrnan statiiS# and waa the inost magnificeni coatiune I have 
ever b^htldry It wiiA^atiado ‘fiw 'the wuaMra of the >' wbidd. In 
THiaa’a «tat • puWlaUed- at 

Vj^don^inj luid *!>«;“ Genettd” of 

Venice are rqnrci^t^ aa wearing that remariuble cloak. It 
may be recogniaed by the threO tufla on one dmulder—that is, 
virhen the krm ik'driiwn tfaTtmgh' th^ to 

the throat vriten the beniah iedrawn ovsi' the hcMd. ' y 
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Vxom the mement that maniwt becomes a meims 
of stQtkm» aot cL moTeoMot or .« sign osm^be matter 
of in^itOGNienoe. ; It ia; m conT:entioo«I miEle of 
iatercDbfS6» like speeel^tMl^'^aa tbey have two 
Imigoiig'es.tooHrxmt^vl^ttf^tiiiam 

after an 1 then 

thought both >lcmg and lastrismive^ that a Massul> 
man had got dp to recmve me. v 1 'thong^t^^^^^^ a 
a thing alike repugnant to/ their faith and their 
habits.* Ihe fact o{^ed anew, but still indistinct 
field of inquiry z however, it served, at least, to 
excite curiosity, encourage observation. Strengthen 
resolution, , and, above all, Sled Us with self* 
satisfaction at having undertakmi this expedition, 
and at nothaving turned back to Janina the night 
before. 

At the very moment that we entered, dinner was 
preparing to be served ; no words passed, no invi* 
tation was given, and scarcely bad we time to look 
about us, when the round leather tray was unfolded 
on the floor in the middle of the party, and the long 
napkin, whirled by a dextrous hand, fell at once 
over the knees of the Bey, the two Turkish stran- 
gers, and ourselves. An admirably roasted lamb, 
dressed whole, but served cut up, with excellent 
wheaten cakes, composed our fare. During our 
^ ■ ■■ 

* At the time^ I was not aware, nor do I conteive Suropeahs 
ip Turkey generally are, that in Turkey alone di> Mussultnanji 
decline to pay this mark of respect to the prcrfessora of other 
faiths. Furdier on/ 1 shall endeavour to eacpMih the cause of 
this peculiarity, whicfi has grovm out^tlie^hotfllte 
Europe. 
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repast vQOt a word was ezohtoged, and we bad too 
moeh to tboak o4 to do, to make the meal 
appear long; OF ^ the -- nlmioe . irksomov ? The Bey 
seemed to have and 

we felt tlmt idl we ooiild aa0ct was to be sufilaed 
to be toeie^ and tbatv^ dioto^imt^ we 

should neitber fare, toe: betb^mor knoi# more* 

Perhaps, accustomed to that laconic^ but expressive 
manner; whioh we then, fimt jbegan^ to feel* he 
thought that out reoepiton tokt us/alk that it was 
necessary for us toett;.ta.skiH)W%;^namely, that he 
was not displeased with our- coming, and would 
give os a share of his . carpet and his lamb. The 
reserve thus imposed npoaos, and the dependence 
of our position, brought us to that happy state — 
attentive and humble observation — a benefit which, 
perhaps, few western travellers have enjoyed. 
Instead of speaking, criticising, and deciding, we 
watched, examined, waited, and held our tongues, 
and felt, for the first time, not only the elegance 
of eastern style, and the dignity Turkish man* 
ner, but its real power* 

Fearful of being in the way, we retired imme* 
diately, and wandered to a grove above the khan, 
to converse at liberty on all we had seen. The 
Bey was taking his siesta, and the few attendants 
had folh^^oed bis example. In about an hour add 
a half^ leveral horsemen arrived in haste ; we had 
placed ourselves so as to observe the khan and 
t|e road; dot^rmined not to be again left behind. 

the khim, wHbre now all was 
astir, and toe Bey; whmn we found alone, gave us 
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a jOraok bearty welcome ; he esqnessed . bi$ 
s^tc^ushmept at oar. hitPr aM.confea»e4 

he had intentipnallyv omitted to aenito^mli^fe 
his rdeparture, as he -feaipd that) evea if no mis- 
foHuee hapfiepe^r tlie he could 

give would ,8eud us away to Engjiand with a had 
opimon <^r^|bania. ^ I^aGe<^wasf-apon made* and 
we assured him that we : felt; the; propriety of his 
dieiuclinatiop to take withhim ip 
tion a couple of useless and) as he might suppose, 
inquisitive and intractalde;<^faoks t . but that we 
should give him no troublei ask him no questions* 
and never be seen by him mceept at his own desire. 

Having come to this satisfactory undn^stand- 
ing, he told us . that we must now prepare for 
the mountains — that he was to encamp that 
night at ten miles distance) in a vale on the summit 
of the Pindus. • 

On leaving the khan we > turned off to the left 
from the Janina road, and comfnettced the ascent 
of the lofty chain that ^separates Thessaly from 
Albania. ; We were nf that' time in possession but 
of scanty, and - uuce^ain light :P$specting the 
strength and object of the expedition) or the 
positive force, intentions, and character* pf the 
insurgents ; however, we perceived that the pea- 
dUntry wer§ in the great(mt alarm) m»dvlhat the,' 
hearts of the Jklhanians* even thost Pf nur own 
party, were with Arslan Bey, wliib#vthey asserted, 
had bfteen or twenty thousand men* W were 
astonished not t6 see^any. trocqts. with ourselves) 
and Veli Bey starting witbj^ retinutiof^^ot more 
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than twenty horsemen. Without obtruding oiiri. 
selves on his- presence or attention, we radeavoured 
to read his countenance. He rode along by himselfi 
his chin almost resting on his breastV qtlite lost to 
things around him. "HiS pljpe<^beatep from time to 
time rode up with a freshdit' pipe, which he took 
and put to his lipsinechatticallyi ' What might be 
supposed to oecn|>y his thoughto ? On one side, 
Arslan Bey, toaster of MezzoVO,' the 'ftoions cutbffj 
Janina fallen^*-^elictar*^^Poda there again, and in 
possession of the person Of Bffiin Pasha— Veli Bey 
sunk for ever, a fugitive in Otoece, or his head on 
the Seraglio gate. On the Other, Arslan Bey beaten 
back— Janina saved— Emin Pasha retained — Selic^ 
tar Poda humbled— Albania^ organised— 'the Alba- 
nians disciplined— Veli Bey general of brigade— 
Veli Bey farmer of the fish preserves— Veli Bey 
governor of Prevesa — of Arta — of Janina— Veli — 
Pasha ! Ay, and who could tell ? perhaps Vizier ! 
The day even might come when Veli Jacchio 
might be Zadrazem l- Such may have^ been the 
waking visions which the Father Of the Gods and 
men had mii%led for him, from either vase which 
contains the dreams of ambitious mortals. But not 
less anxious must have been the cares imposed 
upon him by his actual state, immediate danger, 
and necessities. Subordination to maintain withouf 
money— an ■ ehemfy 'to meet without' troops— a 
master to obey whole success was destruction— an 
antagonist to resist in self-defence, Ivhose discom- 
fiture Was fStal^and implement^ to use which 
could neither be trusted nor neglected. Lost in the 
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Qkia^ cf jdestiny which a br^th might call down ia 
ihoft nia» or dispel in, brightness and in snnshiaet 
wall might he refuse to add a traveller’s questions 
to his cates, drop his chin upon his breast, and 
smoke his empty pipe as if it had been full. 

The mountain we Were climbing was, as I have 
already said, the central range of the Pindus, run- 
ning nordi and south through continental Greece, 
separating Thessaly from BpiT«a-~loog, lofty, and 
narrow-— rising like a wall from the dead levels of 
Thessaly on one side^ and the plains of Arta and 
Janina on the other. We were crossing it near the 
central group from which dow the five largest rivers 
of Ancient Greece, running eastward and westward, 
and also north and souths On oqr right, detached 
from the mmre continuous ridges, arose this groups 
high above the rest, with its breaker-like peaks. 
Masses of earth and rock, rather than mountsuns, 
were piled up and scattered all around. The clifife 
were naked, and as if fresh broken off ; the earth 
seemed just to have ^pped down, and the land- 
scape looked , a scene in ^ crater, or the morrow 
of the Deluge, idealised Jibe magnificent sensa- 
tion qf silence^ which iiS: b^ :the poetry <ff desola- 
tion.., .v,. .. . .v.,. 

In this et^al amphidieatre t^, nature, what 
hrere the huinan atoms'; dak ini|^ 
creeping sdong jts cornices andVdomes$£;The» 
passions disturbed lUotuts sublimity;; 
of victory or sories^ef ^^^y ticarraly bi^ 

in jupen its repoiliel , Xfuthe si|^t of^imasses of 
earthi^^#awering to the ^Idnds^i^apmi^^^ 






shutting^ out the heavens from ours feyes~tarna us 
babk .at airtimes to our fellovr-cr^turea, inclined 
to pity, but more inclined tb wonder ; if 

" All refine® ^ 

Gathw around these Bunftnlto*— ^ 

how much the more muSttheir gromieuf Strike 
awe when seen in such compaHy ; bo# mUst their 
mass and them eternHy impoSO when' standlhg 
beside, measuring with the inind#nd eye the petty 
mortal of a fathom and h dayv that calls himself 
their lord and master l ^ ' . ^ ^ ^^ 

We had sorted with a slhnder escort, and won* 
dered what had become of the numerous bands 
which we had seen imattered over the plain of 
Janina, and which bad passed us during the night. 
As we ascended, the Pindus appeared a per^et 
solitude, but our escort imperceptibly increased ; 
we could not comprehend whence came the acces- 
sitms to our numbers ; we turned round to admire 
the view, and to see if any bodies were overtaking 
us. When we resumed our march, the whole 
mountain above us was suddenly covered with 
men. This had been the place of rendezvous and 
refresboient ; and in talcing their siesta the troops 
had composed themselves to sleep with a Sfcipetar’s 
instinet^ eoneei^ent. Soldiers now started u^ 
bom under every bush and Uee, and ^from behind 
every rodCT-Taad what a pkme - for: this suddmt 
apparition 1 The^iro^ iseeiided by divers mg*zags 
over six snebsw was instan^ 

taneously w Spal}%wd lance*beming 
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Gfaalduj^es, Beys jon geUant chargera^ 
lines of the kirtleMl Skipetar, in all the gorgeobs* 
, of glancing armour and of shining colours, 
afid in every variety of martial and picturesque 
Costume. These files, set quickly in motion, pro- 
duced an effect which no words fcan convey : now 
seeming to cross each other wi^ the turns of the 
zig-zag path^now lost in the foUf^e^T-now app^- 
ing in bold relief On the rocks-— now drawn out in 
straight and lengthened lines on the face of the 
dark mountain-— now suddenly breaking from the 
regular path, and clambering, like goats, to the 
road above ; thus diminishing on the receding dis- 
tances and ascending heights till we could trace 
them only by the white line qf their snowy capotes 
and fustanels, and by the glittering of silver and 
of steel, r . : . ' 

As if nature had resolved on adorning the pros- 
pect with all the charms her^fancy could suggest, 
and with all the power her elements could bestow, 
mountains of snow-white clouds rose into the deep 
blue sky; and, duringtwentyminutes, a thousand 
changes of light and shhde were cast over the hea- 
vens and the earth.' Then tbe^torm approached, 
darkened, descended )^an4 long, distant, and melo- 
dious cbordsjof music, ^wortbyt of the scene, pealed 
among the balls of PJndus* ; 
began to fall, glittermg through the ne^^ 
eluded sunshine ; but the dense.-c^d.hdaiyy^Ihasses 
came on, enveloping uS in darkness shd duelling 
us in nun ; stuhning peals burst like explosions 
from the earth, % fell like hlqws^^ealt by the 
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niiseen genitit of the stonn, shatteBng th^e rodksv 
while tilie flashes slmt from etoud'to eioad, and the 
thunders were sent around frOih cliff to cliff. The 
road became a torrent, th® rain was succeeded by 
hail, driven by tremendous gusts of wind, which 
now dashed the torn clouds a^inst us, and l^w 
swept them pasf^. As We took shelter undCi^^ 
rock, a break in the driving douds opened for 
a moment a glimpse Of the World far^l^loWj;’ there 
lay ihe vale we had traversed in the'moiming^ in 
silence and in beauty, gazing upwards, as Love is 
figured watching Madness. There no shred of the 
tempest had fallen ; not a rain>drop had broken 
the mirror of its fountains, nor a breath Stirred the 
leaves of its bowers. The stream meandering below 
^nt up to oiir region of strife and darkness the 
reflected rays of the declining sun, and gliding 
through meadows of velvet green, shone like a 
silver chain cast on sm embroidered cushion. 

These summer storms are rare, and scarcely 
ever fall op the plains ; but where they do fall their 
fury is uncontrolled. Bheds^ houses, and trees, 
are torn up, and Rattle and sheep are blown over 
the precipices ; buf their htvages do extend far, 
nor does their fury endure Idhg. When they sweep 
the sea of this ship-strewn shore; t)|cir destruc- 
tiveness is not less felt, thCugh not so inuch, sung, 
as of yote. Still, every man who has been a 
schooiboy^exolaims; as he sails alcnjg the coast, 
reSplendenl: in the sun and fragratttln the breeze^ 
^^ Infames scopulos; Acroccmuniae 1 I had before 
seen such a storm fim# the Mujtcroncro^ and have 
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described the effect it bed from a distance. The 
plain below was tranquil ; so seemed the .cliffs 
above; but midway a chaos of black amd leaden 
clouds seemed writhing in agony, and casting their 
zig^as^ lightning against, (be. mountain, or on the 
plain. An object full of grandeur to behold, but 
not a very pleawnt experiment to repeat. 

After the storm was over, it was indeed a si|^ 
to view the gay Palicars, wriu|png their dieni|ied 
fustanels, and with their dripping embroidery drag* 
gling in the mud. But what with the soaking, the 
chill of the atmosphere by the storm, and, at this 
elevation, the great change of temperature from 
the hot plains below, no one was disposed to make 
himself merry at the expense of others. 

About sunset we reached the khan of Placa, 
at the summit of the pass^ where Veli Bey was to 
spend the night. The troops moved on to a little 
plain, where an encampment had already been 
formed, and where a thousand mem had been for 
some time stationed to command or suppmt the 
vmious passes. There preparationa hud been made 
for the- recq>tion of this faesb^ody, which, we 
now understood^ musmred ffve thousand muskets. 
Looking front the heights of ihe Piftdus, we at 
once Qomp;^ended p^rtimi and things, 

and we had the dddirioi^: satislactie^.pf 
that we owed our pereepric^ to thn jil^ 
all knowl^ge, ai:^ thf" pa^emt c^^]^||^iheer-« 
geography What is there 
a count|y,%r thb cemprebermiqu-i^^ 
inten|^ ; and how pleasing it js Id 
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ledge through the observation of things, and not 
through men’s tongues I 

The khan of Plaoa is an old, ill-adjusted, and 
spacious building — a eourt in the centre is sur- 
rounded by galleries/ corridors, and some dingy, 
deal-separated apartments. The wall without, and 
the lower'pait within, are in masonry ; the rest is 
ctizy and creaking timber. The crowds of sol- 
dielff and attendants, rendered weightier still by 
their wet capotes, made’ the whole edifice shake 
and rock. The court was filled with baggage- 
horses, and just in the busiest moment of unlading, 
a second burst of hail and thunder rendered the 
animals quite ungovernable, and a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensued. In a short time, how- 
ever, things were shaken down into something like 
order, the lucky ones got into dry clothes, ai^ we 
were of the number; a general forage lilras made 
in search of firewood, some ran to the surrounding 
forests, some collected dryer materials elsewhere, 
and the timbers of the old khan were found to burh 
like tinder. A dozen fires within and without die 
court soon sent qp volumes of flame and smoke, 
and, as if by magic, half a dozen sheep, at full 
length, were spitted, and laid down before them, 
on long poles, resting on a fork, stuck in the 
ground, ^th a crotchet' at Cue end, which was 
slbwlyi^afeed round by the hhnd. 

^ W^' aicefidc^ a little eminence that overlooked 
fh# contrast >%ilh t||p brillidnt 

a^i^^thn foir^ ailtlth^is to the 

Storm thaf fifilcvreid it ! Ifowi pot a breath was 

VOL. 1. , Q 
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Stirring ; that darkness leigned around which fol- 
lows the last expiring rays of twilight, ai)d ^yhich 
wns deepened* nlmost to blackness, by the glare 
of the fires, except wliere their light was reflected 
from the tall o<^mns of smoke -above, and from 
the rocks and tre^ around, , A sensation the most 
delicious was produced J>y the fragrance of the 
atmosphere after the storm ; and, standing on the 
edge of a clifiP, at the height of: between four and 
five thousand feet, we inhaled the air, rising up 
warm and soft, and charged with the odours of the 
blossoms and the plants it had caressed as it 
rose, from lowly, flowers to myrtle groves, and to 
mountain hither. Our companions revelled in 
the balmy air, they bared their arms and breasts, 
and stood, lUce sea-gulls on rocks, stretching their 
necks to catch the breezes, and expressing their 
delight by short cries, and by the flutter of their 
extmided wings.* 

• 

• While tevii^g thi^ sheet; I find the following charac* 
t^istieak^tchj in a little old book, by one Mr. Robert Withers, 
piibllfhed in 1650, A Description of the Grand 

Signor’s Seraglio/* 

Nor, indeed, doth a Turke at any l^me shew himself to be 
so truly pleased and satisfi^ in his seizes,. ^ he doth in the 
summer ' time/ when he is in a plemnt g^d^. For he is no 
i^ner conie into it (if it be his own^ where he tliipks he may 
be bold), than he puts offhis upper co^t, la^d iaiea;iV aiic|e,^a^^^ 
on that his ; then turns up 1^^^^^ iiphuttp^et^ 

himself, turning bis breast to tlm win^e, ijf.tl^ be anv* if not 
he niu minseli^ o4n» servipt doth it for 

hit-' ‘ t«8,' i 

ai ftinimhe,' e etmin), cour^iik^.dte wi^Mtar and 
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But ah odour not leite rich and savoury soon 
wooed our thoughts^ and attracted our steps 
elsewhere. A rich brown had succeeded to the 
milky hue of the prostrate mutton, as we again 
approached the ^ firCsv the ‘escaping steam and 
strengthening odour, the increased activity of the 
arms of the turnspits^ and the perspiration pouring 
from their heated faces, announced the approach- 
ing termination of their labours. 

But with all the contentment which such a 
prospect might aiford, we had not the comfortable 
feeling of being “at home.”' Two fires blaaed in 
the middle of the court ; between them it was just 
possible to pass without being suffocated or 
scorched, and there we determined to promenade, 
where we could certainly neither fail to be seen 
nor observed in connexion with stipper. First, 
one sheep was lifted up, the Icmg pole shouldered 
by a Palicai^ and away he ran with -the smoking 
trophy, but no announcement followed that supper 
was ready. Another went, and then another, and 
they all went, but no censal proclaiicni^^ “ 
sieur est servi.” 

sweet air, it Uis his. life, and his <|eli^t; ever and 

[ anon shewing iio^e^ibie i^s of wntmtinent. Nor shall the 
^ garden, dttit% fils plcsawnt dis^^ be terin^ otherwil^ 
[thinn PtttwKtit vThose flowers he stiifleii h^ bosom ^d 
pdedkeili liia taHMo^ 'diakih^ his -bead at their iw|pet esvi^iir. 
[ Someth^ ^ a sit^ tp mme pretty 8^9, 

t naine l^ ps^rem ^ edled f pitta^ 
laa if, tt^’t^^'^^s^'ibiersidf w ' And one 

rMof nttst Bib AaPiao A a bgr 

[Mthlit.itliyBi'5sewhere.- ■■ ' 

Q 2 
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We had roasted bor^lves to no purpose ; our 
seheme but twtrayed our ignorance/ and insulted 
Turkish hospitality: 'A laconic dispelled 

Our doubts, and are found Wie Bey in a' small room, 
or rather box, most cOthfbriubly lined with shaggy 
capotes, large enough to hold Hiui and give us 
eltow-rodm, with a whole sheep/ divided into 
manageable ittorSeisi' piled" on the leath^ tray in 
the middle of the floor, for us tfaree tO pick and 
choose the tit-bits, or devout hi if so dis- 
posed< ^ 

After the drenching and the ride, the Bey 
indulged in a few extra glasses of rahki and of 
wine ; and truth, the proverbial attendant of the 
juice of the grape, suddenly increased his confi- 
dence. He burst forth in a violent philippic 
against the allied powers, and, wonderful to relate, 
as it was startling for us to hear, fell upon the poor, 
reprobated Protocol with no less acrimony, and, 
apparently, no less justice, than th9^ peasants of 
Acarnania, or the Hellenes of Makronoros. We 
looked at each other with surprise : — Good God ! 
thought we, is it possible that these sage diplo- 
matists, and these cabinets, which we at that time 
considered oracles, have equally succeeded in 
exasperating Greeks, Turks, and Albanians ? And 
what a strange coincidence is it, that here, again, 
all the blame should be laid upon the shoulders of 
England ? “I care not,” said Veli Bey, with an 
fde^erence that evinced the depth of his feelings, 
** what the French have done, what the Russians 
have done — they^ could have done nothing without 
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England ; l;iut tlia|£ngknd sbould so have treated 
usVisjiMXEDprebensibleand u&bearable. England/* 
he repeated, with measa^ pathps, “ which we 
placed above pur beads/ ' nisingf his hands as if 
to give effect to. hilt but at that 

moment the strength of Ids feelings quite overcame 
him, he fell on his,cu§hl9*u, and his pipe ^cpp|^ 
from his hand< We started up for cold vrater apd 
burnt featberSf but.a huid.snpre apprised Us that 
he had found temporavyirelief from the sense of 
political degradation, to which he was so painfully 
alive. > - j . 
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ckAPTER xiy, 

. . ':■» >1:: /■: 'V ■■ 

MEBTINQ OF TH* CAMPS--CONFBMitOB BETWEEH THE 

' CHIEFS— FBE8H AlAHiiS. 

The next we ^ fotwafd to‘tbe place of 

encampihent. Which Vr&s in a beautiful littre cleared 
plain. The hilld here are covered with foireats of 
tnagnificent beech ; there is fto underwood amongst 
the trees, and n6 brushwdod between the forest 
and the cleared labd,; attd, consequently, the 
scenery presents that character which we desig- 
nate “ parklikeV’ Wherever you ascended from the 
level ground, you came upon the round, straight, 
columnlike trunks of thb beech, giving access to 

the deep shadows as if of pillared ffimples; and 
here again was the Skipetar gathering almost in- 
visihle. Oh expending but observations, we per- 
ceived numerous aiiddiveiwfled preparatiotts for 

bivouacking ; sheds, madb of green houghs, were 
erected oh the gibund ; pallets were reared on 
tjtakCsi or suspChded from ^C brahClies ; and the 
white busy figmea Wem hCeh" every 
cing through the> trbeb:‘ tb^ ground, 

troops of horses were grazin^^ ahd the place rt- 
sdundcd with Ibe rattling' of M Wkis^ 
cbmt). " After Wahdering abbuifiSoir ^hie time, we 
agaih the ^ey. and fbui^‘him established 
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on the summit of a little knoll, just within the 
edge of the forest, shaded by its foliage, and com-, 
manding through the trunks a prospect all around. 
We were invited to a place on his .own carpet ; 
the Beys and Agas were js^eat^d, ai'ound in a large 
circle two or three deep^ and behind these stood 
some hundred soldiers. For a couple of hou rs did 
we sit, spectatQns of this assemblage, without un- 
derstanding a word of the language, or having any 
idea of what pee goipg on. A decision at length 
was taken* The standards had been planted in the 
plain below, and the standard-bearers formed part 
of the circle. An order to them from the Bey 
sent them rushing down .with a hundred of their 
fellows at their heels, to pluck two of the four 
standards from the ground; and the savage war- 
whoop that was sent up at the same moment, and 
the tinkling larum of the tarn bourgi, made the 
plain and the hills resemble a disturbed ant-hill. 
The chiefs,* surrounded by the principal persons, 
followed at a slow and dignified pace, while the 
horsemen galloped forward, apd wheeled around 
them, whirling their .^»/%^ilts (^ns) and long nuV- 
drachi (lances). T^rwe.whp l^d to use: their own 
legs seemed scarcel|t Jess pctive; they 'ponn^enced 
by discharging -^nsi sipi^g^ 
scampering over the, races, till, 
finally, a general^rii^ 
the gorge through^jp^j^ the h^ 

We had remaii|{|| ^y 

. had been, and ifw allies pa^ 

pe now ascertained Uiat about onefh^^ (be 
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only acoompanied the Bey. We determined to 
fd^iow the moving body, although it was no vety 
pleasant thing to follow in the rear, and without a 
bhance of reaching, in these narrow defiles, the 
fehief party. It was not, however, to be over- 
looked, that this position gave us immense ad- 
vantageaiin case retreat. We therefore set 
forwabcb u heretofore, three ridiculous figures, in 
shabby, tattered, frank habiliments, which, 
in their trimmest style and newest fashion, would 
have been miserable compared even with the 
meanest : costume suound us. At this moment 
suddenly appeared Abbas Pey, our Mend of the 
khan of Baldouna. > We? at determined to 
decline all .ooimnttidea^n^ him, but in a 
few minutes ediber^'we were in 

frimidly ecmvarse together,? he having declared 
that henceforward he tOdk‘ us under his own spe- 
cial protection, that he should every where see to 
our comfortably housed, and woidd keep us 
informed of every thing he knew^ ble spoke Greek 
ilaentlyi ’ These were^ of . course^ .offers not to be 
rejectedv He explained his leaving^ us :at the 
khan, by saying, that he did not know whether 
the chief approved of our coming, ^and>ha did not 
know twhether we might not be Husi^ spies: he 
bSd heard at Janina* that we were'JKngjhsh^^ bnt he 
did not know whether wewere true^S^UshV *' but 
now, since we see hoW the Bey tswita you, it is 
quitfiranother thihg.” ^ 

< W« learned fr6m our new Mmiditfalit.Veli Bey 
was procmhdtng to meet Arslsm? Bayi 4it a litUe 
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valley called Milies, wlvere a conference was to be 
held between the two parties, and whither each 
was to repair attended by the chief men. We 
remarked, that Veli Bey’s suite appeared in that 
case somewhat too numerous. “ Oh,” anewered 
Abbas Bey, ** you may be sure that Arsldn Bey 
will come with at least as manyl”> -Our informant 
severely reprehended the excesses of which Arslan 
Bey and his party had been guilty but,” said 
be, with a shake of the head, V he is; the on/j^ man 
for Albania ; and I, for my^ part> was always of 
opinion ’ that Yeli Bey should bave cemained at 
Janina, < because, if this expedilaon is cut off,* as 
there is every chance it will be, there isr hot a man 
remaining who has .sufoeient authorityito collect 
troops ; and then, you know, whakwUlibecome of 
the poof Gre^s^ whom we are toiling thus; and 
risking our livesj^ to protect?”/ » s ; . . ; ; . . 

After crossing some low aaoidstone hills> we 
arrived at a n^id .descent. The rock is serpmitine, 
of shining and glassy lustre, of aU shades^of blue, 
green, and brown«^ Here ^the Bey bad halted^ and, 
conducted! by. our. new guardian and friend, we 
found him seated at a distance on |be;^ rcck, with a 
single pwndn* whom we underatood^wi^ an opuch 
sary from hii^aii^ When fae^t^ 

the road ho Ixddvus, smiling# that ArtdaniBgy 
thought of toidmutting instead; of ; J^d^&ig.$ : and 
gave us to uftdnr^ that he, wi# feduced! to 
very desperate circumstances. stiU^/iionbQsd 
(ff ..waitings !to/recosto^^ suppHdot,iyig>^ 
weto to proi^eed toivtofic^ him. «;> Afiei!dk|>eBndmg 
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ri^ggied bour^ ttiToug narrow FaUey, 

brought us to the plain of Milies. At the gprgfe, 
a . troop of Arslan Bey’s horse was drawn up. 
^hey made their , ;iobeisance in . the most lowly 
guise as the 3ey appfo^hed, a&d» ^wlten lie had 
passed, joined tl^^ throng behind^ him. ,i^he. ground 
was brohen, and there was «n 0 Wr a . generah rush 
from . behind forward ; the, mmi^pn ::;fbQt shad been 
gradually expelled from the centre by the weight 
of , the horses, and we entered the tmead^ in a 
dense mass at full gallop. ^ The (upess, the confu- 
sion, the dust, were soehi that we could distin- 
guish neither where we were going, nor the ground 
we were passing over : and am Sure that, if a 
hundred muskets had been discharged at us, a 
general scamper and rout must have, taken place, 
and we should have , upset each other, attacked 
our friends, or have fled frmn. them- It is a very 
singular thing, to see. warfare, conducted: between 
enemies wearing the Same .costume, speaking the 
same language, and without any distinctive signs, 
marks, or watchvrords.r Here soldiers are instru- 
ments, but not, machines; the most powerful 
assemblages of . troops may be meltedinway in a 
moment, and gatherings .may as iScddenly assem- 
ble, fit to change tlm/eteof f^viiicesiand^^^^ 
}ftres, tlHtrugh agen^ of Amoml character, which 
it is most painful for a shNil^ecto trace with accu- 
racy, but which stiUwmmoftl^ihmBtmt^ 
features, and one pre- 

sented ^by the., Edst...: -.v 
Between the European and thew Eastern com- 
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lhander is this most remarkable didereiiie, 
that the intercourse of the first with his menl ceases 
with the duty of the field ; he 'is known to them 
only through 'the discipline enforces and the 
semces he comthands, and 'thlikes no appeals to 
their afibctions in s^ial life;* - The 'Eastern com- 
mander/ on the contrary, iS' the Patrftn^-of his 
folioweis >*^he is lh^ arbitrator Of their difiTerefices 
-^the chief of their cominnnity—^knoWsehehvand 
the affairs of erfch—iand siich Is thO'^ equalizing 
effect of those manners which ap^air td us io place 
so immeasurable a distance between man and man, 
that thehUmblestsoIdier inay, Uiidercertain circum- 
stancea, b‘e admitted to break bimid with his gene- 
ral. The characters VrhicK^there ensure fidelity 
and raiseto power, are ability indicated by success ; 
and -the disposition to TefWy loyalty by protection, 
indicated by generosity . - And if I were to place in 
Order the qualifications which lead to greatn^s, I 
should Say : j ustice fimt, then generosity ; and only 
after these, military skill and personal valour. 

In the middle of the little piaiU,' and Close to a 
clear firesh stream, stood a s|deffdid weeping willow : 
this wai theaifetnhosett-tormeedng, add here Veli 
Bey dimtoua^l he was Oton^SeiHied^^ 
and a chmle andteeh torm him. 

It appeared to hi dktritof^naty^^'^ lE^ 

was notaltoady heto, and me#sd,*a^^ tbehipier 
gtoui^ afl %ai ocm^^ 
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first dtseharges* which we had noVir no doubt would, 
at some preconcerted signal be poured on. the 
crowd in the plain. Thmc« thought I, are those 
men with the eyei^ball; 4^ destruction glaring upon 
them, sitting with the same infiituatioa that year 
after year lures t^to their^iate the hhiefit ^nd the 
rebels of Turkey! There scatoely wan example 
of a revolt that has not. be^ Subdifed> or of a strug- 
gle between i^val chieftains which has not been 
concluded by an act of treachery, in which the 
party deceived has been led into the noose with a 
facility whmb appears to us both childish and in- 
comprehensible: the reason of ftiis 1 at that time 
was just beginning to see^ These movements, not 
being connected with general principles, can be 
annihilated only in thepersopof their conductors ; 
and that apparent confi^nce by which so unac- 
countably those appeaFtobe>betrayed, is the result 
of the daring and decisitm upon which alone their 
authority depends. 

In the midst of these reflections a cloud of dust 
arose at the opposite extremity the meadow, and 
shouts of *'He comes! he comes! ’’arose on all 
sides. An alley of two hundred paces was opened 
from the willow-tree, lined on. both sides by the 
troops of Veil Bey. At the extremity were planted 
in the ground the two^^standardsof our Chief— fthe 
one pure white, the other-white and green, beming 
a double-bladed sword and blood red-hand, and 
some masonic diagrams. A troop.-c^ about two 
hundred horse dashed up in most jg^lant style, and 
with a greater .air of regularity than 1 had ever wit- 
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neaaed When t&ey mched the standards 

they pulled sharp up; trqtted (»t to the willow-tree» 
filling up the w^le breadth of the alley, and then 
wheeling right and left, ^ntogedi themeelves behind 
the lines of Veil Bdy ’s foot aoldien, . At^this mo- 
ment Arslan Bey<hiiiii9i!ifi>reni:bed the Standards — 
he there dismounted^ at the shme moment Veil Bey 
stood uptunder the^lkw*tiee; ^S^hisiwas a signal 
for a gmieral discharge the. whole muskets of 
both parties; and when die smdke cleared away 
we saw the two ohiefaenibraciniF'eacfa'OthcT in the 
centre of die alleyvto which, wi^ eqiiBl 'iMeps, they 
had advanced fremieither extremity;N Each then 
embraced^thepimcipal adherents of his antagonist; 
— this was< the s%nal for .the respec^ve troops to 
follow their example:; and aB around nothing was 
to be seen but figures bending down and rising up 
with such a motiim Sui' a field of battle presents 
when men are shrugging hand to hand, and clos* 
ing in the embrace of hate. This was a strange 
meeting of the rival hordes of a Firmafdi and his 
commissioned executioner;' and whoever looked 
upon the fervour and simplicity of that meetings — 
where they fell and wept on each other's necks,” 
•rr-might have deemed it that of Lot dnd Abraham 
with their households, in embracing, they bend 
down as they meet each other, kiss the mouth , tKen 
press cheek to cheeky whale they either formally 
extendi thw arms, oi^more^cw lese closely press 
each ether . But the lownefo^t(> Which diey stoop, 
whether or adit the kiss ou the ^ is given, or one 
or both eheWd «« f^ntsscd^i m the .e^ is for> 
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mal or close, constitute an endless series of shades 
and distinctions, indicating degrees of acquaint- 
ance, friendship, affection, relationship, station, 
rdativerank, authority, and command. 

Broken and abrupt ground rising on either side, 
over which fell in little cascades the water that 
turned several mills; well-wooded hills beyond, in 
which the fir predominated^ and above these, the 
lofty and precipitous clifis of the-Pindus, displayed 
to the best > advantage the troops bristling along 
each 8Ummk> or crowded in the valley. Beneath 
the willow was assembled the principal group 
five thousand men were scattered in parties, above, 
below, and around ns ; — congratulations, embrac- 
ings^ elaborate compliments and loud laughter, 
activity, bustle^ and ever- varying and pleasing con- 
fusion;— -variety and power of expression, beauty 
and diversity of costume, richness of accoutre- 
ment, strangeness of arms, brilliar^y and con- 
trast of colours— fatigued the curiosity they could 
not cloy. While we congratulated Ourselves at 
being present at so extrsa^rcHnary a^scene, -every 
novel effect and striking ‘oharaotei' made us de- 
plore the absence of such 'U graphic pen as that 
which, had rendered Ashby-de-la-Zouch classic 
ground. 

The public conference lasted about a quarter of 
an hour ; a general roovemeht then i^^lnformed us 
thfit the chieftains Vere aboiit to a khan 

nisar at band for* private di^ussioD'. '^ We pressed 
forward to obtain a closer 'yieis* of Arslan Bey. 
The two walked on, half embraced, when Veli 
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Bey, perceiving us, stopped,; and patting Arslan 
Bey .on the breast, cried out— “ Here is the Turk ! 
You see we have caught the Klepht you were so 
anxious to fight with;” Taking this for an Alba- 
nian mode of presentation, we bowed low, whilst 
the young ** Lion,” drawing himself to his height, 
scanned us from head to' foot; but strange as our 
figures were, his thoughts were evidently! Pot with 
his eyes. They moved on and entered the khan ; 
the doors were closed upon themi^^and a negro 
attendant of each chief defend^ them^against the 
throngs of Palicars that pressed like awarms of 
bees around their queens. •> > . « • 1 

The scene of agitation sank grad^lly into one 
of repose. The Palicsurs, in social groups, nestled 
themselves in the bushes ; nothing was to be seen 
but groups of grazing horses. After an hour’s 
ramble, exhausted by the mid-day heat, we turned 
towards the khan. From every bush, as we passed, 
we heard the words repeated, " Signor 6a ygavf/crf 
TouTo ?”— Will you write this ? meaning — Will you 
print it? The cQnatont,<and not friendly stare of 
the Albanians of the other party almost determined 
us on retiring to' the first* encampment, when Abas 
Bey again came <; to our assistance, and proposed 
our entering the chamber, as the conference was 
drawing to a close, and. we could* not interrupt it, 
not understanding ^e Skipt.' The passage was 
crmsequentlyidiesffedi and we had the * satiidaction 
of being *|U^8ent a^^^ a ^hinh such 

immense results 

The two chiefe nrere^^nelited oh 4il«nsat and^ a 
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small windowj which gave the only light to the 
roomv which fell with full power and with .deep 
shadows on the group : a white cloak, hung up on 
the opposite side, increased the effect, by throwing 
back a pale glare over their countenances. The 
remainder of the dungeon-like apartment was dark. 
In a remote comer, from time to time groaned a 
sick man, who had been removed out of hearing 
from a pallet on whieh we were seated. A bowl of 
raki, a bottloof Samian wine, and a plate of salt- 
fish, stood between the Beys. We sat for three 
kou», during i^hich their conference was still pro- 
longed, sometimes gravely animated, sometimes in 
scarcely audible whispers, whilst they leaned for- 
ward and seemed to look into each other’s soul. 
Several times drops of large perspiration started 
from Arslan Bey’s brow, and once Veli Bey im- 
pressed a kiss on his forehead. 

Our anticipations had been excited by the praises 
we bad constantly heard lavished on Arslan Bey ; 
nor were we disappointed. His person was good, 
though below the middle size } his features fine, 
with a mild expression, but a fierce eye ; a dark 
handkerchief bound the small red cap over his high 
and beautifully formed forehead; his dress was 
plain and soldierlike, and youth gave additional 
interest to the ideal character which we always 
suppose, and to the natural powers of mind and 
body that must always be combined in a leader 
who struggles hrith constituted authority; They 
told us he was only twenty-two, but I should say 
he was twenty-five. At an early age, Arslan Bey 



found: himself at the. head of one of the fitat fatmilm 
of Albania* one of^^ richest men^ and endeared 
to the spldiery by his. persoDal oourage and con- 
yiviality ; his connexion by marriage with Selictar 
Poda, increased his influence, while bis accession 
to rite party of the Selictar rendered that Tparty 
predominant^ Two years before . he had been 
named MousseUm and Dervend^Aignof Triccala ; 
subsequently he was sent* wit^fl«eiM(lil^^^ 
men, , to open a :pasaage for thnr##lril^ 
that were blocked up by 
and Attica.; Ai|er this 

Governor, lOf 3^touni, in Thissalyk*$|lWP ^y of 
his men xioti remitted^to was not 

punctually paid by him ; the t men» became ou t> 
rageous-r^tt one occasion; even seized him by the 
throat/and exceeds every kind were committed. 
At this moment the Sadrazmn sent him orders to 
resign his cmumuadi His party* from the reasons 
I have before statedf^rapprr^ending; the designs of 
the, Sadrazem, thought tius^a^most; favourable, mor 
ment, by exciting-^rim exfiapemtion of Arslan Bey* 
to strike a b^vr*^ before jthe'yC^N^ 
bring his forces to bear agwmafiv^^wniselves,*^ per- 
haps, Aoo* ^ Selictar .vms desirotniv.%efexe de- 
claring himsri^i to see^how thin^ turn ; for, 
al^exmring Adrian rexxdt; he resaained an 

iw^erent^^spectaiEir af the ooiitesfu ^.Arslah Bey 
fh^^phuiderfid^^leg^na^ a, wealthy ^reek^ teem? 
wht^i^^feai^eal h^ bean dal- 

among his men; 
tl^ and lengthof service. 

VOL. I. R 
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Bnt; tbb act had given cause to his being declared 
i^¥rmaH/i; whet}Mr successful or not, the imoVd 
hnitg over his jindivkiual head, and there tvas 
aearcely more suboidinatkm amongst his men, than 
union amongst his partyvy' Already betrayed by 
the last, the firsts any advantage or check, 
might equally abandon liam/^ t^ held : the< des- 
tinies of Albania in hia handS '; his will or caprice 
was actnally the ruling power, and a word from 
him m^trlet fall the thunderstorm now lowering 
over it, f Yet, wfaat^u^lmate benefit could he exi- 
pect from' the disaster ? If he exerted his influence 
to arrest the catastn^he, he thereby deprived him- 
self of power; and what assurance of recompense, 
%hat guarantee, of , pardon, could he obtain? 
These arguments we imagined we could trace in 
the imposing tones and manner of Veli Bey, and 
in the deep afastractknr of his antagonist, who, 
although he had . his irivtd in his hands, suffered 
him to assume'’ so decided a superiority. .Yeli 
Bey’s cares were not. less anxious, nor bis breast 
more qUiet^ whatever theiserenity that sate on his 
brow ; but 411 that I then knew: of his inward 
thoughts, and of his aotual oiroumstances, 1 have 
ahreadjc detailed. . * ^ 

i We remained silent and i motionless; catching ht 
evmyi word, tone; or gestuim; to. which vfm ceuld 
atta^ a ^meaning,* and maikiiig the eacpffeMkm 
with which were ibtered the woids,’^^ Sadrazmp- 

-Yell Bey 

Imd;- from time* to time, bemiiiihtmding us ever 
rakkiamd giving vent to his satibbctien in^rally- 
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ing Arslan Bey, and asking us how we liked the 
Klepht; but he could not induce tiiie ‘fixed features 
of the young rebel to relax into * smite. At length, 
Veli Bey called for dinner, tand; some of the prin- 
cipal officers,' who thronged' the ^passage without, 
in the most anxious expectatioo/ burst iirto the 
apartment. We ourseli^s wOre per^tly igai^nmt 
of the result^ nor could we iexcl ode; the idea that 
the conference might terminate in -blood ; and eacdi 
unexpected movement in dm ' ditefs^tlostandy 
riveted our attention. ; When i .the ^entered 

the room, VeH Bey exclaimed, #*'BnQtton^ it is 
peace ! ” Those of his party again etnbmoed Arslan 
Bey, but more fervently than Imfore ; they then 
attempted to tear from his forehead the kerchief 
that bound it; he struggled for a moment, but 
they tore it from him; and stamped upon it. < Veli 
Bey seemed delighted, laughed,.and pointed out to 
us the new Tactico (Nizarin^. During dinner the 
conversation was principally: ifi-Albenisnr in whteh 
Arslan Bey, with remarkeble versatility of powt^ 
and character; took; the lead ; -peals of danghteef^^ 
lowed every word he^tteted ^ When we had eatra; 
washed, and drank a cup of; coffee; the room^ was 
again cleared. The chief adherents of Aralari Bey 
were thmi called benk^by name; «1 kI- ooitected/by 
Veli in : a ckcle^aioubd . hjBi’wddreasra 

them in A long c^esune; ' r0f1te>>‘''a>'^bavb 
lament the ignbrancett of teugaa^^^iil^el^ 
deplore ibat ignc«ranc» i# on 
continuityj^thetffatcaapal sweep- olbtepeil^ 
variety cf inic^tien; action; and expeeamm the 

R 2 
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Ecc^^^j^aeh» pity^ of which, 

n||^ f h#)|?0 him wfero . evidently themselves ; 
ohiects, i^ithibited powers po less extraordinary 
than jvdgmept, and not jewcourage than rhetoric ^ 
|nd we leeroed that day. a le^^> With respect to 
the cbaractem of the' J^asjtep mm^ neither, 
probably, will. soon, forgei^ j?®^heh he .had, com- 
pletely maflered his. he^^rs^ his poianneir phanged 
entirely, and their Feconcil^tipp was, sealed in a 
formal m^eir. One wa^ placed opposite to Veli 
Bey, ,twO'; others on either side ; they .rpse toge- 
ther, leaneidjorward. and, each stretching out his 
arms, the isur stood locked in one embrace. Ygli 
Bey kissed each separately, repea;ting, “ We have 
peace,”' 

The . conference, aftef ,mght hours., of .psihfnl 
anxiety, beiog 4hus..happi|y concluded, yeli Bey 
and Arslan^ Bey left the khan as Ihey had entered, 
half embracing, each other, 'the men started up, 
thronging around them ; the [Tamhourgl’s alarum 
soundedi and we again ascended the bilU io see the 
separating, isquadrons reiterating adieus, galloping 
round . their leaders, whirling their . spears and 
muskets, and running races up the hills or through 
the valley; 

.We ymwrned tp the. encampment, uhd bad our 
tent pitched in iti VeU Bey,took up his quar- 
ters with us. He hadipreviously few thoughts or 
words te spare; butnow» in the exultation of suc- 
cess, he opened to us 

h<hp# for Albama, nud spent the grea^^^^^ part of 

eMh:^y of the 0^04 
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Vfeir, 

I^da, and of eve*^’ t!iihj|^h^ ibl^t be iti- 

teresting or iristi^tfv^i^. ^ 'Sfie 'br^niaaifo^^ of Alba- 
, ilia was thi sulgebt fib d#elt on with greatest 
Satisfaction pt^d'his^wn appointmehir coni* 
niand of twelve thptiiand A whidh the im- 
mediate "reCobipehV ^ald odi'f5r1his t%dudng 
this insufrectioh/ ' He ijedihdd 
speaking to us^ itf the hiSdfet brhid i 3 deii» 'Bf the 
plans that had been fbfmed fdf ’brgad&Hig' Aibehia, 
as if to’Sdund their feelihgs, and support 
from the approbation Of EuropOaiii:' ' the other 

hand, the men said to us, Tell out 'tiey^ to leave 
us our fustanelOi; and wO will bebdiOe hny thing 
he pleases.” With equal earnestness. Veil BOy 
entered into the emnnaercihl intOr^bi' tOid' pro- 
spects of his country, ’'thO ktireliOrations that diight 
be introduced; above" aW, the ried^Sity^^^^ 
lisbing friendly fbelings bfetweon his Owh |>fe6ple 
and £hrbj^, thrOagh which ioreign^O^H^l Would 
pour in,%hd, by tabintatrn|fthe* 
ance, greatly inbriltse the Wealth of ’the* 
and the value Of land. ' ' He'anxlt^Siy inquired into 
every improVeinirin and disOOvOiy ik' 
or machinery, with the view Of turning faigtridmphi 
as he Said, to the ■ ndy8^Rkgd‘Bf theii^bh^ 
that, when an Old inatf, h§ Isigift bnnjg liih 'grand- 
sons to see thO vkllhy ih'^t&O PiciluSi'*^^ 

pipjeOts were ‘ 

had worn Off by ■ WO 

were placed, appiit^lf ^ to tbd giatifididon Of 
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both'^rties." W delighted with baving '^ 
excellent an opportunily of examining their i.ch^ 
nicter krid ideas, while^he keemed eqtiklly pleaskd 
at being able to expfpkita, knconstraittkdly, ^ opi> , 
nians of his the Tnrl^i idid of 

European policy, Heed'M^ say;' he did 

not sjiare, and hiS adttiiiraiibn of bhr militki^^ orga- 
nization ' and ' scientific Inventions; ' “ PeAkps,” 
said he> smiling, ybu inky one day pay dekr for 
the l^sbns you have been kt snch’paiiis to teach 
ns.” The stekni-gun and caimage Were the Chief 
lions. It" Was his 'great''deiight,. after each con- 
versation, to repeat these wonders to his people ; 
and then, with a shake of his head, he would add, 
“ Ay, these are nien.”' He expressed his deter- 
mination, as soon as the Sadrazeth arrived, and 
he had three or fOur months iiee, io gd to Eng- 
land. He made every idquiiy as to his journey, 
stay, and the manner in krhich he Wohld be re- 
ceived; and Tam Skre we did hot Exaggerate the 
sensation he wontd have' created in' London, if he 
went attended, as he prop^d, by twenty of his 
finesTmep. . ■ - . - ^ • . 

While we rethkined in diO' Camp, Oiir tent, the 
only one, Was pitched in the little plain, and in it 
he sleptt ' At daylightV^pipW and coffee were 
brohght we renikihed ' chatting, washing, and 
dressing; till the: shh wki , '^11 risen ; Veli Bey 
then walked up into thO woc^/ whkrh his carpet 
Wks spread onHie Si^ idirekd’y As soon 

as he Was percj^fhd Officers 

assembled frdb Wteir ^hd the 
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Bey8,0djaek«, and Agas of Upper^lbania, Epirus, 
smd Thessaly, werO'gga^erad jn divan around him. 
Here they cunversed .mid suapked and here busi* 
ness was transacted, EAy^ ?^b)e to naake com- 
plaints, priipiites to ipake jtheir ol^isanpe and bring 
presentSTr-leiterstwerpa^^ written., JCluring 
the momingrthej wouldvtake tuFq or three i^alks, 
of a few hundred paces, and then, suddenly sit 
down again, but. always so aa b> .have ^a point of 
view before the^, ; .^acd, whether..on 
phorus or the Peneus,: on the Caucasus, or the 
Pindus, 1 have i^Idomhaard a Turk expatiate on 
the picturesque, but 1 have never seen one turn 
his back on a fine Mew. .. We were. constantly be- 
set whh such questions as these.-^V What is it. you 
see so attractive in pur jneuniains ; have you no 
mountains or trees of your own The only mo- 
tive they could understand vvas,.that our country 
was so cultivated, that we could no where enjoy 


the simple and wild beauties of , nature. . 

Our timewas spent, between the chief, the offi- 
cers, and the common men. We were, now be- 
come great favourites with all classes. Many of 
the Beya were, ypnngipenj. nnf^ming, ^f^ 
anxious tpacquire inior|satiQn-/...| v 

But the commp|^,Spldiers intej^^f^ us, infinitely 
racure than,; their h^ersiv^^^^^ we; iSinbied 

about thcdr l;uyoua^s;we were :.tssate<| wjyh every 
maih .oriS^*^t,^^..w^ 

a contrail of 
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Baldotiipir whai ai,aitb|e!Ct - for deflection on 
the causes which eveots aije determined^ and dn 
the cords, inngniflcant or invisible, by which men 
are led 1 i * 

As mid- day approached, we usually joined* Yeli 
Bey in the tent ; a dish was placed on ^l^e -carpet^ 
containing slices of onion, salt fish^ or jajt^ Cheese, 
prunes, or somethioff else, by wayof peovocadye ; 
a small cup was placed befone'eac^h^iim, attend- 
ant stood tehind, with a botd^ of ra^AsV we used 
to remain a full hour earning^an appetite, by the 
constant succession of a* little .of the ze^h a few 
whifis of tohaceoi; and a sip of rakki, , Then was 
brought in a round piece of leather^ laoed up like a 
reticule; it was spread in; the middle;' and, as it 
opened, displayed a ;smoking Imufa, cut or tom in 
morsels, with pieces , of an excellent flour cake, 
thin and pliable, with which you might delicately 
take hold of the meat« which, from the mode, of 
cooking falls away from, the bone with ease. A 
dish of sauce. white as milk, is placed in the centre, 
to dip the first pieces of bread in, as an additional 
appetiser. This sauce is composed of garlic and 
salt cheese, rubbed down in . oil and vinegar, and 
slices of onions swimming in it. The lamb was 
followed by U/large round .pasty of cabbage, or of 
cream, at least three feet in diameter, and three or 
four stews, all excellent, so that we wondered how, 
in such aplace, wbm'e ahuman being did notseem 
to be domiciliated, sueh a faire could beprocured. 
The wine, strong ■and generous, circulated during 
dinom* as freely as the roMi^fore ; nor ceased, 



till tiie pipe had and 

hi dnjpp^ over asleep eau the spot where he sate, 
and, as he lay taking his rest, an attendant drew 
bis cloak around him. The afternoon was an 
eicaet lepetition of the former ; in fact, out of one 
day they make two little days«i-^a plan well adapted 
to the clithatej and to their habits, passing from 
indolenee te^reat ac^ty. When not aroused to 
etertion, 4b^fotee thmr inclinations to obtain a 
plethorm r^^ose; they excite a fictitious appetite 
that they may eat, and eat beyond their {^petite 
that they may sleep, u 1 waS one day complaining 
of the quantity of salt put in every thing, and was 
answered by the proverb,*^? ‘ If you do not eat 
salt^ how can you drink; and if you do not drink,^ 
how can you eat;< and if yoU'do not eat, how. can 
sleep?” But this is a traveller’s remark, and I 
do not give it as worth more. 

One evening, when at supper in our tent, a Tar* 
tar arrived from the Grand Vizer, bearing des- 
patches for Veli Bey, and announcing the confir- 
mation for life of the monopoly of honours and 
dignities that had been heaped upon him. 

Soon after our return from Milies, a personage of , 
greater consideration than the rest appeared in the 
camp ; this was Gench Aga, Tufmikji Basbi of the 
Sadrazem, and governor of Triccala andMezzovb, 
and who, as I learned, a year and a half afterwards, 
from himself at Scodra, was the chief i^ent in this 
plot, in which Veli Bey 4i)d A«lan Bey w^e 
alike the puppets. / • 

The result of at Milies was. 
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tbRfc the plunder; ^ Gogapai &c. should be re- 
stei^d ; the arrears of Arslaii Bey’s men liqui- 
dated^ that he himself sho^ld]>e absolved, received 
hito favour, and that ha should aceonmany Veli 

Bey to Jmiinai>; But .Amlao: Bey .had> to aonsidt 

his sapporters, and xtbq^to4he .prk t^cers, 

as far as we could judge by the dutoh sbew Rrehad 
seen, seemed pei^eetly sa^fiad with these .con- 
dition^ be; had still to rettum to tos camp toconfer 
with the Skipetar. answer having yet been 
returned when Gencb Aga arrived # tha-<eainp, he, 
accompanied, .by .our yeung fnend, .Abbas Bey, 
went on to the head . quarters of Arslan Bey ; 
three or four days passed, ^ and yet tiiey Aid not 
"make their appearance. ? ^c^oked.yeli Bey on 
their being caught by .the Klepht:. ra| first he 
affected to laugh heartily at this supposition, but 
their delay soon ceased to be a subject of merri- 
ment, They did, however, return, and, after a 
private confeoence with.Veli Bey, Gench Aga sent 
for us, and told us, in that decided way that left 
us no doubt that he had good reasons for what he 
said, and with that kindness of manner which 
relieved us from all doubts as to his motives, that 
we must allow ourselves to be guided, by him in 
our future plans; that ho would make himself re- 
sj^onsible for our safety, and could afford us an op- 
portunity ofextending our journey, but we must not 
remain where we were, , We expr^sed out readi- 
ness to be guided by him : '* In that case,” he said, 
** you must startwith me immediately for Mezzovo. 
As soon as this affair is settled^ 1 will have to send 
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a body 6f horse to Triccala^ and thtis you will b6 
conveyed in safety beyofid the sphere of the pre- 
sent struggle.’* There are some few people in this 
world w]|^ have an irresistible way with them ; 
whose ideas are so like reason; whose words are 
so well chosen, whose manner is so well calcu- 
lated for pi^ocing oh the given persthi the desired 
effect, that there is no'^bjectihgi even with a disin- 
clination to agree; so it Was with Gench Aga, and 
never was I niore surpnsed than ih finding myself, 
after tenvminutes* or less conversation with a per- 
fect stranger, busily occhpied in making prepara- 
tives for departure from a camp which I had had 
such infinite difficulty to reach, and from a country 
in which, ten minutes before, I had thought my 
rambles only commenced. ' 
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CHAi^ER XV. 

IMPRESSiOMt FROROCEO Bt ’TBli SKIBBTAII OAlil^^pAsT.St ATB 
''AMD FOirORB pBDBPBCtS ' OP ALBAMlA*-cbililPAR^p6i(t OP 
TBX CHARAOihEBS OP IMSORBBCTlbM' IM tOilkiST XkD IN 
' kOROPB. ' 

B'lSpoki: bidding adi$d tb c^thp; ^ 

pbt t(^ether M^at 1 'flrdift tbaini daribg 

this short but' intimate ihterb6ur$&/ reS]||^ctihg 
dissipation of the six 

successive years, havh' bbeh‘ poured mtb Greece, 
without any bther result thah' deVaStitibh of the 
continental provinces, , Ibss of life, and exhaustion 
of the Sultan’s ’treasury. ^ 

The domination of All Pasha hkd tended to 
increase the warlike character bf ’ the* Albanians^ 
for, besides the constant actiWty in which they 
were kept, during his rei^, he dispOsSifejised: a great 
number of landed proprietoiS.’ Whb jfonhd an equi- 
valent in military semcC ’ throughout’ the whole 
cdiintiry, from Beipat’'t6 the 'Euxfpus, ’ land beyond 
the^lsthmus. On the brealdiif Of Ali Pasha^ 
power, Commencid the yeidly ' Oamptu^ti against 
Gre^e, a^3rding pay and ah employhieht agreeable 



to their mctiiiations to this large qaass of irregolar 
and independent seniors. . ; * 

They firustrated, with Albanian subtlety, every 
measure of the Porte to put im to iiie Greek 

war. Bfissolonghi might, on .jSOTeral oocasions, 
bave^ been taken with the greatest ease ; but the 
speculation was too profitable, and they temied it 
their saraft or bankers managed to cross 

every plan of the Sadrazem ; and, finally, after 
receiving three months’ pay , in advance, 6000 of 
them abandoned Jusuff ^asha at l^ontraki, after 
baviqg attempted.., to, roj) the military cfjest. It 
was on this conjuncture that the Porte reJuqtantly 
called in the assistance of Mehemet Ali Pasha.. 

A c|alpulati<;)it pfr the ttpmbei: q>f,in«n, their pay, 
and the expenees of the optomisfi^ai^, may give us 
a distant, approximation t^e, aaip. expended by 
the Sultan in ^^bania of the Greek 

war. Five exp^ditiona were ’made : the average 
number of. men. may be 20,000; they received, 
one with another, fifty piastres per month, from 
the 1st of March O. S., to St. Demitri, the 8th of 
Novembei;^ J^gbt montlu and eight days (the 
regular..Turkiah, campaign), at;.the above rate, 
besides extra. pay if, they .ren^ned, longer in the 
' fiehl,^ will give a sn^Tof 41^250,000. piastres. The 
commissariaf department ip generally allowed *to 
expend A sum . e^uai .^ tha^- ^Ow^^ lqr pay ; . so 

abpye 90,OpO.OOQ^^|tf^,,4 j|^jfioitl|^e.arniiqa, 
there were , JQ,000,,|||ep iiqtivity .as 

guards of ^ passes, garrmons, of lbtt|«|iiN|0lSt > bP^yr 
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gnardB of Piusihas, &c. whose pay,’ and pthfer ex- 
peiises, durmg the same period^ may he estimated 
at60,000<G(K)i* : ^ f * - 

•'V 'We have allowed; in<tlie commissariat expenses 
for the wasteand ehilse of rations, but we have not 
allowed for the : extrava^nee and malversation 
practised in contracts eonnec^ widi the commis- 
sariat dealings, and^ accounts/ fin which foreign 
merchants,) brokers; and bankers, shared the spoil 
with official purveyors and military commanders^ 
Itwasnot till the fourth year of the war, and at 
the suggestion of the present Badrazem, then 
created Roumeli Valessi, that the Porte Commu- 
nicated * to the ambassadors a proclamation, by 
which she warned the fod^ign merchants, that she 
would, no longer be tanswerable for engagements 
entered into* with tbO Pasbus. But so well aware 
was the Sultan of this system of , peculation, that 
he appointed the most mfluential of the Janissaries 
to the commissariat department in Albania, as the 
only bait that could decoy them from their body; 
certain that their detection in sbmedagrant delin- 
quency would soon give him the right to degrade 
or to banish them, or eyep to punish them capitally. 

This turn ofildOtOOO.CpO paid in Machmondies, 
value twenty-five piastres, or three dollars; at the 
cOrameBdemerntmEtha war/ wouldM 1830 represent 
a value at Constamtnopl0 of^;270iQ08 and at 
JhUina of 360,000,000, equ^ to 3^(^,000/. 

■ PMhd's 40,5i)0 niSn cdiC'ld^m French 

solcKC^ ' ThS troo^nader Capo calculated, I be- 

iieve, at thiraie times the cost of English troops. 
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AlbliitiA, doniil^ the thiis leeeived at kest 

2,*500>000/.' sterling of tbe Siiltaii^s* moneys while 
it paid no revenue. The loss of reytoUe in the 
Peloponhesusi' Continental* 'Greece;^ during' the 
whole war, and in ROuineli*=du)rtng«the first three 
years of the revolution, eould scarcely be less than 

4.000. 000/. 'The dcntructihn Of aie/i^rw/and^ ships 
of war (the cost ofv^k^ is otrly in part defrayed 
from the public treasUry)> ''if capable of' caleu^ 
lation in money, would probaWy not' thU far 'short 
of the sum just slatted. I think I may^ therefore 
set down the cost of the*i Greek rsvolution at 

10.000, \)00/. as positive expense to a goveminent 
which receives but the surplus after the *1ecal 
budgets atte defrayed V so that the ^provinctes al* 
waiys bear more than cwe-half ’ of the expenses of 
war. To estimate the real value of these ciphers, it 
must be borhte in rnind > Ibai in Turkey a peasanC'S 
family Can be maintained Tor-fif'^ - so an 
expenditure of 20,000^000/.' is equal fo the* yteaiiy 
support Of 20;00O,0CKl oaf softtls; ' If we take into 
account the diifertence of habits and pritee, we shall 
find ' that the Greek uniir hai eost Tuikey a sum 
nearly equivalent'' to the^debt ef''12O,€f)0iOOO/. 
bequeathed' ' to - US" by'* the wair^ *WithfUini» 

* Ok^ ' wfet AipiMml. 

250,090/., aa a* 

tithe applied to supppat a . militia fw<% vad aB Mot ioOxe^^ 
propneton. Thia afone votud give, during the tea ymn'oftne 
Kvoluticm, 2,500,0^:/' oancd^e; ddt! 
too highland 
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Tcti^ey Ms, at all events, the satisfaction of 
incurred no debt.^ ' • / / 

However be to quell 

the insurrection’ in Greece, he would not have had 
recourse to Albania^ the only of his empire 
where waipiwas -a positive drains tM treasuiy, 
had-^he''ndt Mpoetat^ ih ^bdni%^^G to 
WCaken'^lbania ; and# after dtese enormous sacH- 
fices, it diust be inost exasperating to see the 
people which he aought to reduce l^ome . inde- 
pendent# and the other,- which he wishes to weaken, 
rendered tnore refrttotoiy, by the very means 
whioh" he bad used against them. 

’ : Since th^^ of the Sultan has ceased, 

the Albanians have been reduced to the greatest 
Straits. The infuriated^ soldiery held meetings, 
proposed to- elect Chiefs,^and discussed plans, one 
of which was, to seieo’ the’ whole of the Greeks 
and sell ^enr for slaves. At that mbment the 
RusdBii wair< exasperated them against the Greeks. 
The manaoingvatdtttde of the Greek regular troops 
detained them from th^ action on the 

Danubei-WhiletheTurkkh'govern^m^ appearing 
pn the^edht ofidiasoltitionjf eduld neither in teipose 
imnmhbrityi norawe them by the^^^ of conse- 
(^uences. Yet; their better feeling being appealed 
to by an able eldefi ^ stmm''dtd not then burst, 
and it stSl hangs suspended ; it is actually reposing 
M ^^lummit Findi;». ; f. 

raihm^ similrnii^ betvKcen the 
Albanianamd thb^Scotch Highlandei^ ’ #he^M^ 
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tains, like the Celtic chiefs of old, move about 
with their tails; pistol in belt, sword by the side, 
and musket over the shoulder. Though not pre- 
cisely divided by name into clanSj their cousinships 
count as far, and they shew equal devotion to the 
chief whose '* bread ” or “Milt ” they eat. Hench- 
men in the field# torcb-beai^rs at thqir ! meals, 
endurance of fatigue and privation ; a‘lifeipassed 
in constant warfare; their name and costume, par- 
ticularly the fustanel, or kilt ; and, though last, 
not least, the minstrels, called by them are 
features which almost identify them with the scms 
of Albyn. The comparison was always an in- 
teresting subject of conversatimi; and, though 
their respect for England was mixed with a cer- 
tain portion of dread and aversion, they seemed 
proud of the likeness. That shrewdness, which 
a mixture, rather than an acquaintance with man- 
kind, produces, is remarkably developed in both 
people; as also that love of adventure and spe- 
culation, which scatter these two scanty popu- 
lations,. East, West, and 3outb, over the face of 
the earth. With equal love of < home, both come 
back again/* to the.Nortb” to spend the. evening 
of their days, and . enjoy the. savings of ^heir fra^ 
gality, and tbe fruits of theirJndaatry, f ; 

The more immediate oause ofi the growth of t&e 
Scotch mind, wasthe rich nourishment It neceifed 
from the literature of England^ :and ilm poweiful 
implen^t it possessed in the E^lisb language. 
The An^ians equal the Scotch'itf two cen^ 
ago in numbers and enterpiise, but surpass what 

VOL. I. s 
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tb^ were in regard to tlie first mental steps which 
a people 4nakes« that is?~-a knowledge of geo- 
graphy; but, they jbave no literattire: their own 
language Is an onwritten language. The Turkish 
is the only vehicle of instruction, and Turkish lite- 
rature the only meai^i pf improyenient open to the 
Albanian, as to so many Mussulman tribes scattered 
over Africa and Asia. That language, so rich in 
its tones, so philosophical in its siructure, has 
been, however, unfortunately rendered most cum- 
bersome in use, by the imitation of Arabic and 
Persian, and under the action of the policy and 
opinion of Europe, Turkish literature has disdained 
to borrow from us. 

The future growth of knowledge and well-being 
in Albaniaj as in Bokhara, Tartary, Circassia, 
Kurdistan, &c., must depend on the tranquillity 
of the East by the consolidation of the Ottoman 
empire, and on the character of the ideas which, 
from Constantinople, that centre of the Eastern 
world, may be spread both far and near; when 
the “Penny Magazine,” or some such work, pub- 
lished in vulgar Turkish, will form packages on 
the camel backs of the Khiva caravans, and load 
the Tartars to Janina and Scodra. 

I quitted these wild people with a feeling of 
regret, and cannot help looking back to them with 
more than interest. From almost evqry one with 
whom I had come in contact I . had , is^pierienced 
kindness, to many I was indebted for hq|pitaiity. 
I had derived much instraetioa.from them respect- 
ing those things of which I Iptd bu^i~ 
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bess to inquire, and many of my then most 
cherished opinions haJ been suggfeSted by my 
intercourse with them. The East, after this excur'- 
sion , seemed less a chaos than it had appeared before. 

The drama which I have related,; and the san- 
guinary conclusion, of which I have yet to relate, 
might be taken for proof of a reckless spirit of 
adventure, that no art could tanie, and power 
alone could moderate. Hovrever, I do not take 
such to be the case. These combinations affect 
the chiefs, not the mass of the nation ; and it is 
precisely the subordination of the men to their 
immediate chiefs, that gives to them the means of 
playing the important parts which we have seen. 
These chiefs are easily to be managed, if handled 
with dexterity; the events of that, as other Eastern 
lands, resemble a g^ame of chess, where skill and 
science do not consist in the direction of force, 
but where ability resides in the intimate knowledge 
of the inherent qualities of the instruments, success 
depending on the relative positions in which these 
are placed. ’ ' 

Let us contrast, for a momiant, the civil war in 
Spain with the war in Albania.^ In (be former 
country, you have a party attacking the gdvern.- 
ment, because their notions of right and wimpg 
are in opposition to those of another party of 
their felloVV' bititens; atid that opposition is so 
deep and reckless, thkh' all that men hoM dear 
is Staked on the idl^gre'to' whfch it gives rise. 
What deep feelihgkbf animosity between man and 
man are here evinced ! ‘ fibiw, as compared with 

s 2 
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the )BR8t, must be, weakened in the national mind 
l^e feelings of respecfibr moral right and le^> 
tiuiate authority, which are the only real goaran' 
tees of private integrity -or of politicisd union ! As 
R natural consequenceiof a, struggle springing from 
such sources, you .have uuiutyiDg bloodthirstiness 
in the victor, apd reckieus contempt of life in the 
vanquished, r The captured Royalist expects no 
favour at the hand of a successful antagonist; 
and, consequently, bares bis breast with indifference 
to his fate, exulting at the vengeance, which his 
conirades will take. 

In the Albanian struggle, who ever heard of 
the execution of a vanquished foe ? A foe van- 
quished, and in the power of the victor, not being 
an object of hatred and dread in consequence of 
principles which he entertains, is neither attainted 
as a traitor, nor: executed as a rebel; and you 
never see the vengeance of the government fall, 
except upon those whom its power cannot directly 
reach. The most notorious rebels, after being 
deprived, by defeat, of the influence they possessed, 
have been spared by the arm of the law ; and the 
government, . so far from dreading the effects of its 
moderation, proclaimed throughout the empire the 
WjOi^s of the Sultan to ttie rebel Pasha of Bagdat, 
— “ Pardon is the tithe of victory !”* 

But a European exclaim— if Easterns do 

not contend for political principles, it is because 
they are not it that divides 

* Mining the share of the spoil whicti beloDged. to the state* 
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Sjpain f nie? BikcayahS; ri^iist thk kirp^rei^oR of 
the self'Clection of the municipal authorities ; the 
government enforces 'it; the Biscayans resist the 
sUppressioit, by cUstOiii-hoUi^, of the fieedom of 
their markets ; the govenirnent insists on its s^Qp> 
pression : the Biscayans demand the eOjoj^inent of 
rights established by capitulation and ptO^riptiOn ; 
the government takes these rights away ; and, these 
differences existing, the pretext for the struggle is 
the succession of the crown. ■ ' 

If the Biscayans had been subjects of Turkey, 
no revolt could have taken place ; for each of 
those principles maintained, by the Biscayans is 
adopted by the Ottoman government. The Otto- 
man constitution places the supreme authority in 
a lofty position ; but has circumscribed its power, 
and debars it from interfering with customs. These 
checks, which we have not well comprehended, 
have maintained that authority, during six centu- 
ries, as an unvarying point of union, and as an 
object of universal veneration. Turkey entertains 
no project hostile to a foreign state; gitmts ibee- 
dora of commerce and jurisdiction ihiits eifritpry^ 
to foreign nations. Such a gOyerlifimeht' Ought,' 
doubtless, to be considered an hf 

hour. This people has, however, bTOh roCMc^ 
of false opinion, which has excited 
combinations, and hatred. EadhV bjl' 4firnsf^ of 
all the populations' submitti^ ‘ lo^ ite' S#4^,' Has 
been excited to sedidpn by dki^ pr^esS^ ahd 
powerful means. Wounded, weakened, disheart- 
ened, and exaspefatcdi by a cotSbinatioh, so un- 
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bbristiin, of all Cbrislendoin, H has still lived b(rv 
vvbbre tea European governments must have'beeh 
intetrievably lost. The sources of this existence, 
Where are they to be foundf From Friar Bacon * 
to Count Sebastiani, the churchmen and the states- 
men of Europe have pronounced the political em- 
pire of Islamism extingoisb|^V / The reason is, 
that the characters ofits life We different from 
those of our political existence, and have not been 
inquired into or understood by tis; 

, The Porte has had no standing army ; it has 
possessed none of those institutions, and but a 
small portion of the power through which our 
Western systems exist; and, having only self- 
government, Turkey is supposed, year after year, 
to be on the very point 'Of dissolution. But that 
which leads us into error is the very reason why 
the cry of liberty is not there a sound of terror ; 
why the voice of faction and the whisper of prin- 
ciple atC' alike unheard ; why religious differences 
do not lead to religious struggle ; and why the de- 
fence, even by arms, of local habits and interests 
is not insurrection . 

* Friar Bacon read the prophetic number 666 as applying 
to Islamism, and announced ito immolate downfal. That 
jfrophetic trritef, Mr. Fiwster, thinks he -was not wry far 
wrong, for, «bottt that period, tlie Turk, Alp Arslan, overthrew 
the Caliphate ! 
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^ . . ;«■ V . ^ .. ; ? .v^ 

DEPARTURE FROM THXOAMP—ilDVBlITDRB OH TRB PIttDUS — . 
HOISTED INTO A HOMASTERT — TRB MBTBORA — DlSCOVBRY 
OF STRANGE INTRIGUES — RADICAL GOVBRMOtt OF YRIO- 
CALA — ARRIVAL AT LARISSA. 

After very tender adieus from Veli Bey, and the 
Albanian chiefs and soldiers, we proceeded south- 
ward, and upwards through the mountain glen ; 
and, after an hour’s ride, suddenly came upon 
Mezzovo, a town of one thousand houses, hung 
on the steep side of a mountain, separated from 
mounts Zygos and Prosillion by two deep ravines, 
whence the riyer of Arta takes its source. On the 
road we were let into the secret of Veli Bey’s ex- 
cellent kitchen. It was near noon, and we met 
two troops. of women, who, from ^eir black cloth- 
ing, and still inore sombie aipecti shewed fune- 
real convoys. The defunct was a ready roasted 
sheep, fix(^ upcm a stakes them 

bore upon their shoulders : others fellbwed with 
divers dishes, pasties, and pans; Jbehind, a greater 
number tottei^ under four thousand okes of 
bread, exacted daily from the town for rations. 
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. 1 itoctk Q-encb Ai^a .fov an uUra and an uncom> 
but fais sednjous attention to 
evj^^ tfe^jg^lliat^garded onr safety and comfort, 

light, however 

little oredit give 

his con^l^ea^r But, 

acci^tom^ RE ][ had nOiv^l^^e to a dilFerent 
sort of tr<^tment in the Albanian camp, I felt 
quite ahpeked and indignant at falling down again 
to the level of Franks. 

Kotwithstanding the approaching aceommoda> 
tion, 1 perceived the Aga was in a state of the 
greatest anxiety. All the cattle having been 
concealed in the mountains, he could procure 
no horses to transport provisions to the castle 
and the troops at JanlnEr/ : W was with 
him, a couple of secretaries were constantly em- 
ployed, in reading and writing letters and buy- 
ourdis; and 1 now more thatt ever perceived 
the extent of the danger that menaced the whole 
country. , 

Mezzovo, one of the most important, perhaps 
the most important, pass of all itoumeli, situated 
amidst such natural defences, having so large a 
pdpulation of armed Gi^k8, \vith little landed 
possessions^ bad l^n hitherto singularly respected 
an^ peculiarly &voured. it. was now in a state of 
the utmost panic and alann, ; every door not occu- 
pied by ttoops was barricaded, and apprehension 
Vj^s deeidy imprinted on every countenance. The 
sheep,^ catdo^ and <horses, were dispersed and hid- 
den among the rocks. The town was occupied 
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by the troops df a TurWsh Binh«sb^ ^ 

Genqh Aga, atid by those belongit^ w 
cipality. On the road to hllliSs^ 
were the troops Of Arslan Bej^S^^ tJfe^Svesti ^pse 
of Veil Bey ; to the ete%4hOTib eap- 

tains, Go^ >attd Llaea^s^ " were in a 

separate war, contending for t^e OapItanatO of 
Radovich. ' < . 

I looked down on the springs of the Aracthua, 
flowing into the Gtilf of Arta, separated by a single 
ridge fVom the nrn of the Acheldus, which empties 
itself into the Ionian Sea. Another ridge separated 
this vale from the fountains of, the Abus, which, 
winding to the north, falls into the Adriatic. On 
the easterii side of the sahm mountain, the Reheus 
takes its rise ; and Ihe streamlet which we followed 
from Veli Bey’s cSinp falls into the Haliacmon, 
flowing east and north into the Gulf of Salonica. 

I could obtain but little information, in answer 
to my inquiries from a population absorbed in 
complications no less alarming than bewildering ; 
yet, strange to say, at such a moment as this they 
were occupied with repatring one of their schools. 
It is incredible how ardent and universal among 
the Greeks is the desire of instruction ; and how, 
in the wildest spots that mbit has chcnmi for a habi- 
tation or a refuge, wti^ave cdhtdanth^ fohiid tbkeBs 
of an intellectual existei^^nd driscedt, aspirari 
after an ideal state^ sbnt blf ix>litic{d'jitd1|ennium 
— ^which they penmnify with all* of- 

their imt^nation; xmd worship with'^^^a^^ timo- 

rousness of their servility.^ 
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No answer arriving from Arslan Bey, we deter- 
mined on setting forward immediately, without waU- 
ing for the detachment. Ten men and a captain, 
the most savage-like travelling companions it had 
as yet been my lot to fall in with, were given us as 
an escort. Before we had been half an hour on the 
road, the captaia began to treat us with the utmost 
insolence; and receiving a rebuke unaccustomed 
from a Giaour, he stopped with his men; but after 
appearing to remain some time in consultation, 
they followed us. We pushed on to overtake some 
Greeks belonging to Gogo. We had scarcely 
reached them, when they quitted the road and took 
to the hills ; their appearance and manners were, 
however, not much more inviting than that of the 
party we had hoped to leave. We were now wind- 
ing up the steep ridge of the highest chain of the 
Pindus, the most dangerous part of the road. Tlie 
place was full of broken rocks, from behind which 
sure aim could be taken ; and we were surrounded 


by banditti that knew no chief and were fighting 
among themselves, who wanted neither opportunity, 
inclination, nor a sense of impunity. 

It being impossible either to halt or to return, 
we trusted to Kismet and went on. Presently we 


perceived a captaift.pith some mounted men fol- 
lowing us. T^l^hem to be of a higher caste, 
we slackenej^jP^Umce till they came up, and, after 
the customiiiplllitutations, we proceeded together. 
JlRiJ«cramh||^ rock, his horse passed that of 


OUr inter^^er, who seemed by no means disposed 


t6 allow himself to be thus shoved out of the narrow 
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path : the captain turned round upon him, calling 
liira fezevmg and kereta, and was answered in the 
same style. One man was close to the captain. 
I returned to support the servant ; and in a mo- 
ment we four stood, each with a cocked pistol in 
one hand, and a knife or a dagger in the other. 
The captain’s men, a little higher up ; and our men, 
who were now close to us below, on the first move- 
ment unslung their guns, dropped- down behind 
the stones, aiid lay with their pieces levelled on 
the group in the centre ; which stood up to their 
full height, watching each other’s eyes. Seeing the 
pause, the chief of our guard rushed forward and 
interposed ; the weapons were gradually lowered, 
then put up, and we marched on as if nothing had 
happened, passed over the sharp ridge, and de- 
scended to the khan close to it on the other side. 
It was only there that we began to think how ro- 
mantic a fate had been ours, had our funereal 
lotion been fresh poured from the urn of Peneus, 
and our turf decked by the Dryads of Pindus. 

There was something very business-like in the 
Sudden drop of the men behind the stones : fami- 
liar practice Was maricOd in the first alertness and 
the subsequent indifiference. This incidentv illus- 
trated the advantage, in this world, of having foes. 
Our escort, from whom we were endeavouring to 
escape, and who entertained towards us, while we 
had no need of their aid, no more friendly feelings 
than we to them, now instantly, sieeing us attacked, 
proposed to risk thdir lives in* our defence, and 
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to send their bullets through their couuttyinen’s 
hesurts for our sakes. < ' 

At the khan we found ourselves in a most 
beautiful situation ; the summits were covered by 
lofty beech, straight as arrows, dropped, like plum* 
met lines, on' the inclined sward/ This Was the 
finest timber of its kind I ever saw ; in the lower 
part there is nothing to be compared to it. These 
lofty trees shut out the view of the plains to the 
east, and left our confined dchappSes embellished 
but by the trees themselves, glaring lights and deep 
shade, cool breezes and crystal springs, amid glassy 
rocks of every hue. The klefts collected round the 
khan, chiefly deserters from Gench A^, might 
have delighted the spirit of a Salvator Rosa ; but 
we at the. time paid but little attention to the pic- 
teresque of the landscape, or to the romance of 
the figures in the foreground. We looked at the 
cover they had at every point ; we marked every 
inquisitive glance cast on our baggage. Our arms* 
and our periions. We, too, Were Tartars in our 
way, and might have passed for cbusfna Of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, our clothes torn' by thorns and 
thickets, with^a pistol, a dagger, or a knife, ap- 
pearing from ieach pocketih6le.’ We' Were deli- 
berating whether we should 
ourselves within the khan for 
detachment of the cavalry of Geneh A^^ ^^ 
up, inquiring loudly for us; ' Subaetiai^ly to oUr 
departurei learnin|f the state of f &§tolfd, h%^ sent 

on thei8e, in all hasle, to accoinpan^us to Triccala. 
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In two hours we accomplished our descent to 
the khan of Malacassi. This place> an agglomera- 
tion of dilapidated houses, was on the side of the 
hill beyond the Peneus. The kban^ like all those 
of Albania, was a filthy, dark, f ruined building in 
the style of AH Pasha, the small door bolted, barred, 
and barricaded ; the little grated' window.secured 
the cage of the prisoner within, who, on receiving 
his paras, dealt out garlic, < salt, cheese, olives, and 
sometimes resinous wine aq^rakki. The wind blew 
fresh, and the dust and sun compelled ua to beg 
admission to the Khanji, a favour readily granted 
to the a-rtvcL, f'jtight” or Frank dress. Some black 
barley bread, hot from the ashes, garnished a 
dirty board; the sofra was placed before us, with 
a broken platter of coarse brown ware in the cen- 
tre, like the saucer of a flower-pot, on which slices 
of onions and black olives swam in oil .and vine- 
gar. 1 know not whether the art of the Thessalian 
equalled that of the Mantuan Thyestes, but that 
day and the. next often did I exclaim, " Q dura 
Alvanitorum ilia!” 

,We had. still seven hours to the monasteries 
called Mf^tcora, and we were obliged to hurry on. 
The ri^i^was now flattf through or oh either side of 
the shmj^ and ^.larg^ bed of the Peneus ; we left 
the rampai^Uke JFindns beh^^ the hills to the 
right and left lowered andopened as we proceeded. 
On the Ugher parts the red earth appaared through 
a sprinkling c^r^d^k s^ th» lower and level 
parts.of the. valley shewed but the pallid yellow 
of the withered grass; and, eager as I was to 
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catch and improve each charm, I must confess 
"minor fama:” still along the stream, whereJ^'fer 
the plan tanus had been spared to gather around it 
freshness and beauty, spots did appear, shewing 
the paradise this country had been and might be^ 
come. Across the .opening of the hills we saw 
rising before us a broken line of clifis ; on these are 
seated! the monasteries of t^e Meteora. These 
cliffs, at first, seemed as one united rock ; but 
when the declining 8U|^ shone along it, throwing 
the light behind those columnar masses^ and their 
shadows against the adjoining pinnacles, the 
strange group appeared, in bold relief, like a 
gigantic bunch of prismatic crystals. 

At two hours’ distance from the Meteora we 
were astonished to see what seemed an entire popu- 
lation in the open fields : men and women, infirm 
and aged, with infants and children, were lying 
or sitting on heaps of baggage; asses, mules, a 
few sheep, dogs, and even cats, were wandering 
through and around them. Being pressed for 
time we hurried by; but, on enquiring afterwards, 
we learnt that they were the inhabitants of Cli- 
novo, one of the most flourishing burghs of. the 
Pindus, which had been pillaged the day before 
by Liacatas, the Greek captain, in revenge of his 
expulsion from Radovich j ’andi after pillaging it, bf 
had set it on fire, over the heads of thtf wretcls^ 
inhabitantsv ’ ? i v-r - -- jg. 

. We seemed close to the monasteiaes; but it*was 
night before we Reached their base, round which 
we hl^ to wind and clamb^’ amid the colossal 
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ruins of iocks ; ----now in the gloom of caverns and 
oter*Jmnging precipices, now seeing the stars 
glitter through the openings of what appeared 
continuous clifis. Never have I seen a spot so 
calculated to inspire superstitious awe;~even 
ascetics and cenobites savour too much of earth 
for such an abode, fit only for a Sibyl’s trances, or 
- the orgies of a 'RxesSklian saga. The traveller who 
wishes to enjoy their effect should visit ^hem by 
night; for this purpose, in^ead of turning off to 
the right to Calabaka, we pushed on to the cliffs, 
though at the risk of spending a supperless night 
on the bare rocks. • . 

On arriving below a monastery, we strained our 
lungs, and exerted our eloquence in prayers to be 
hoisted up, but our appeals were unavailing: a 
basket, however, with a light and some homely 
fare, came whirling down. Next morning a net 
was letdown; it was spread on the ground, and 
we were placed on it on a capote, our legs, arms, 
and heads, properly stowed away, the niet gathered 
round us, and hitclied on to a massive hook. 
“All’s right,” was shouted out from below ; the 
monks began to heave round with the capstan bars 
aliove, and gusts of wind made us spin round, and 
t^mp against the rock in a majestically slow as. 
^pent of 150 feet. When 'arrived at the top, Ve 
were hmiled^ in ltke a bale of goods in a Liverpool 
liypehouse ; and, the net being let go# we found 
ouwelves loose on the and were^medietely 
picked up the moidce,' • 

The monastery and monks resembled all other 
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GreOk monasteries and monks; the first filthy and 
straggling, the second ignorant and timorous.' *1 
recollect but one object that particularly struck 
me;— the chambers of the Turkish state prisoners; 
for Ali Pasha, reviving the tyramny^ 0 ^^ old, had 
converted these recluses t^fo jailors, and their re- 
treat into a dun§feon; asiilKeT the Greek emperors. 
They have a small library; containing, with some 
Fathers and rituals, classics and translations of 
modern authors, Rollii^ for instance. I searched 
for MSS. and found a few, tut they were all po- 
lemical. The monks confessed themseives igno- 
rant and barbarous, but they spurned the idea of 
having made use of their MS S. to heat their 
oven. 

We were again slung in the net/ and lowered 
amongst mortals. This was the monastery of 
Barlam.* We crossed over some rocks, and found 
ourselves below the principal monastery, called 
Meteoron. A basket was sent down, and in it we 
deposited our teskere from Gench Aga, which was 
hoisted up, inspected, and permission granted for 
our ascent. We were, as before, stowed in a net, 
and the monks going briskly to work, we were 
hauled chuck up against the block, and then let 
down by the run, in the midst ofiaii expectant 
citcle of warriors and priests, ft waa fote day, 
and several of the captains from the heigbbouring 
mountains had .repaired to the monastery, with 
ttve Ibreefold purpose of performing their devo- 

, * Founded by tbe RuBuen XVtriardi of that name. 
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tiqns, makii^ a> good dinner, and discussing the 
Protocol, of which we were becotne both sick and 
tired, and to whicb^ , on Jeaving the Albanian 
camp, we thought we had Jbiidd6n,jft final adieu. 
Words cannot tell the delight of our pew #G^uainl^ 
ances, as they unslung na .^the^ 
opened us out of the jthis unexpected 

importation from Europe., Two reams of foolscap* 
or two bales of parchment, filled with Protocols, 
could scarcely have delighted more their eyes ; 
and hardly had we got, upon our legs, when we 
were subjected to a strict examination as , tp thu 
contents,^ character, nnd date of the expected 
budget, as if they had been custom-house-ofiicer 
harpies, overhauling a’ ship’s manifest, or a travel- 
ler’s carpet bag. >Great wp. their dissatisfaction 
when we informed them, that we contained no new 
Protoqol, and that we were not come to the Mete- 
ora to plant there th® demarcation posts. We, on 
our side, were perfecUy bewildered at the conse- 
quences and effects of a document drawn up in 
Downing Stn^et,; and were infinitely flattered by 
this indiention nf :tha #power our country pos- 
sessed.^, We dingd, and spent the greater part of 
the day, with j,th^ ,pa 9 ple ;. and left Meteoron 
perfectly s«rprjs^,i|4alj^ we had heard on a suhr 
ject which^ hl^lieved quite foreign to|he country 
we had entered, i . - 

. The GreeJte* throughout thie;dPVf o|^jd>^ coun- 
try, were, perfectly convinced the limits were 

to be at the Verdar, that is to wsay, at Salonica ; 
and that the conditijon^ upon which,, the Allied 

VOL, 1. T 
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PowoYs were to grant them this frpRtier wes^^thM 
they were not to im^rfere in any way, either; by 
connecting themselves with the movements in 
Greece, or, by assisting tt;^,iTarkft against the 
Albanians. {When we vtold them that that was 
all nonsensei they brohe on,t into violent recri- 
mination, pointed out th4^ tocUity with which, 
during the Russian; war, the limits of Greece 
might have been extended as far as the; Mete* 
oron ; and, at the .present period, the advan- 
tages which the Greeks might obtain by Joining 
the Grand Vizir against the Albanians, and the 
necessity of their doing so for self-preservation ; 
that they had sacrificed all to the with and- by the 
orders, of the Alliance, and they now had a right 
to the fidfilment of the conditions promised on its 
part. We were, for a while, very much amazed 
at all this ; we assured them we had never heard 
of any thing of the kind, and that the limits posi- 
tively were to be at the: Aspropotamos ; that the 
Acamanians even > were excluded, and that the 
Greek troops daily expected to be ordered to 
abandon the Makronoros. We then inquired 
what the source had been of such an opinion, — 
a question which produced considerable confu- 
sion. They looiied at each other without answer- 
ing'; but, after some further discussion, and the 
repetition of circumstances which could leave no 
doubt as to the truth of our assertions, a scene of 
mutual and violent recnmination took place be- 
tween tho captaiixs and the priests, and we disco- 
vered, that agents had spread throughout this coun- 
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try Ihe Gonirfetioh that the Alimnce would make, 
the Verdar the limits of 6reeee,v if the Greeks of 
those countries desisted frOni supporting the Porte 
against the Athanians. Thse priestt had been 
made the channels through which* ^these views 
were disseminated, wid the monastery ih which 
we were, probably,” had' been the fbeus of these 
intrigues. But while the captains reproached the 
priests for having deceived them, and recalled all 
the suspicions they had- expressed of the Corfiote 
Capodistrias, and the objections which they had 
then utged^ the priests asserted that they had 
been made innocent victims, which Is probably 
true; but they aleo asserted what was more 
doubtful, namely, that Capodistrias must have 
been deceived, and made a tool of by the Alli- 
ance. They 8<^n became, howevm*, more bitter 
than the captains, and one of them declared, 
that not only should he consider it a holy deed 
to rid their country of such a traitor, but that he 
himself, if he were certain that Capodistrias had 
not himself been deceived, would kill him with 
his own hand. Here it Was, that the full con- 
nexion of this intricate ahd confused question 
flashed across us, thatwe understoOd the game of 
Capodistrias and the authorship of the Protdccdi 
The earliest recorded establishment of 
monasteries is by Youssuf; a Bulgarian despt^ of 
Thessaly, who abdicated on the approach of 
Turkhan Bey. Thomas <^rEpii'u#‘had also 
changed bis ducal coronet for ah abbM’s 
and on the establishment of the Turkish sway, 

T 2 
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the Greeks of ^ provinces, as of the oapital,. 
transferred te their spiritual pastors the pompous 
designations 'of their temporal rulers : thus the 
bishops of the^ Greek chureh are now called 
Despots. ^ 

This singular group of roekf pinna6l^sr>n which 
the Meteora are seat^sforroed of ;a conglomerate 
of crystalline rocks. Instead of beings perishable. 


by their fall, these pinnacles must hare remained 
nearly in the state in which, the Deluge left them>* 
As we retired from these mete(»^ altars and 
abodes, we turned constantly round to wonder 
at, and admire, the strange exhibition of pnnacles, 
precipices, clefts, and caverns, surroimdnig us on 
all sides, and changings in their combinations and 
effects, like the scenes in a..thea,tre. . On their 
summits, the various monasteries displayed their 
grotesque forms i a mass of ropk bad slipped down 
from one of the cliffs and carried Rway a monas- 
tery ; but a portion of the painted cupola of a 
chapel still hung attachedvto the .precipice. In 
the higher part of a lofty cavern state prison 
under the Greek emperors) scaffoldings are fixed, 
one above the other, at.sume|eighty,o|,a hundred 
feet froin tim ground, inha|^i|^>byt.^^^n^^ from 
tlm plain. Holes and.}arge,hnri^nntal caves, that 


appeared on-the perpendicai^^ faces , of the rocks. 


^ iuid lie SU arbund. A 

monBatery or two ha/thus fidien, ISit the d»n^ whcde. 
is unchanged. 
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«6flaift^ In the name marttt^ : some looked^ 
like hjpiridsome hduees^ with regular)andiiig*places, 
windowa^^ahd projedlihg balcdhiesi theemailerand 
meaner ones w^ ditit in with ‘basket* work, with 
a hole to enter by : these are reached by curious 
ladders formM^df?pi^i of' wood, of two feet 
in length, boited iftlb eiSiHtith^'h transverse 
steps; In the^low^ Oh'tfeii.^theee ladders, 
han| Kke chfdnav are jpnlled clifttrely «p ; where 
the asdent Is • fonfisf (some '<#f them am two hun- 
dred feet)/ a lOpe is made fast to the bottom of 
the ladder/ they pull up fifteen or twenty 

feet from ^e^fOUnd ; and; when they are pulling 
up br letting db#ti 'Several of thesedaddem at Ohee/ 
they make a'^airange 'blattering noise; The caves, 
in one place, are aitanged in stories, ^ one com- 
munication ladder being made to serve for several 
habitations.'' ■, . ■■■■•’ -s-i: 

Windiifg round the tallest of these pinnacles, 
which may be 1000 feet in height, and the summit 
of which looks like a crouching lion, ^e came in 
sight of the plain of TricOala; ' ' Oil our right was 
the Peneus ; on our left/ the Vilta||e Of Galabaka, 
overshadowed by the reverse of dhe rocks of the 
Moteora, which '<^^iliis e^si^ed^a IdWy and 
rounded as^ct/’'^Aro^d us were ektehsiv^lanta- 
tions of mulberry>treea^' 'iild' before us; at a dW^ 
tance in the plath; app08iedthb%riiiets%f^ric0hl^ 
On the left, a line of low naked hills stretched from 
Calabaka towards TemcNilaf the 

Pindus luse abruptly fmm?ii9^|ii(Hr,atid/s^ 
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to toe south-east, was lost in the distance and toe 
mistiness of excessive heat. 

As we approached Triccala we were much 
pleased with the appearance of activity, comfort, 
and -prosperity, that reigned around — with the 
peaceabiei dvflised/ and, if I may say, burgher-like 
demeanoinr df every individual we met. What a 
contrast with our late friends ! We were, above 
all things, rejoiced to see the tracks of wheels — 
a gratificatkm somewhat diminished by the sight 
of the unwieldy machines by which they had been 
prodtmed. ' A 'tto less rare sight were stacks of 
stroVv, tinder some splendid trees, near the entrance 
of the town, ’Which scattered amids* graves and 
gardens, looked smiling, tike every thing else, 
with the exception of the assemblage- of ruined 
and diversified towes's,’ once a castle of some im- 
portance, which frown from a hillock’ in the centre 
of the ' place;'' - - V- 

We were met hy three women, who stopped 
us, q uestioned us, andwelcomed us to their town : 
one was a negress, one Turkish, and one a Greek 
womani ' It is long, ^riaid the tatter, ^tsince our 
eyes have’ ioohed upon 'S Franks and since then we 
have seen ndtoing’ but misery and fear ; but now 
we shall see good timeiegahi since ymi are come 
atoohgst uS.’*.“-' - Y-;;- ^ . - ’ 

We dismounted resIdeiiidS of Gench Aga, 
and were most dohrteouSly iecbived byhis nephew 
and Vekil, who^had' even'sentmenYto^^^^tt^ us at 
the Meteora; ^^fle ttoatod preserve the 
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epithets which 1 then u%ed): ‘/with all the ebserr- 
smees of European politeness, and the aedulpusness 
of European urbanity.” He refused to jkiok at our 
firmans, remarking, that it would be bis. greatest 
pleasure, and not as a duty, that be w^Ld serve 
us in every thing we pleased 'to con^inand. The 
governor’s residence was composed of . two laige 
Serais, ^occupying two opposite sides.^f e tjuad- 
rangle; along one of the ramaining sides* horses 
were stalled ; ammunitioa and baggage wagons 
were arranged in the other ; in ; the centre, 
artillerymen were going through their exercises 
with « couple of field-pieces; wheelwrights, ar- 
mourers, and blacksmiths* were at work in various 
directions; and every yrherO' there wasytm airof 
bustle and activity, which seemed Jby 00 means 
Turkish. . In ^tbese martial ^preparations we copld 
distinguish the finger of our vetersm friend ; .but, 
in the respectful attitude and demaanour ef the 
lowest menial towards us, we thought we could 
trace the radical pdnciples^cf his polished nephew. 

We staid a few days lltt Triecala, to make the 
acquaintance of the prinmpal Tnrka.' rGradnnlly the 
habits of the country, wem g^wing oyfr^s^^r 
became more easy and vlcim BtmnSi»i&we tbe^^ 
felt more at home, leas 
taking uotes. The only reecnd of omr sc^um at 
Triccala wbichkdJin^^ follows : 

“ The Collector of^vtN; ^hofn^h fbjjl «s» that a 
few years .agftjtherOisWSlSe twelve 

thousand Cliaratch«i£l^phin»-^^^i^ now there 
were only five thousand. We inquired what had 
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be^BOH^ of the others. He answered^ * Oh, they are 
a \viek^ raoe, and prefer ranging the hills with a 
loaded pistol in their belt, empty tobacco- 
poucheSj to industrious labour;|> Jfhe opinions of 
the principal ']^arks, with regard 4e all matters of 
public interestii were much the^ankaas elsewhere ; 
and here there isno^iffereaea^ol^i^^ion, in con- 
sequence of . diSitfence> of ‘grades. > >At Triccala 
there were no Janissariesi; and^the remainder of 
the t)opulation, whether pa^ or-porter, have the 
same feelings, and may change places, without 
violation of propriety or custom.” 

We were not disappointed on further acquaint- 
ance with Skender Edendi (the n€|>hew of Gench 
Aga). With the enthusiasm of a young man, and 
the zeal of a political neophyte, he was full of the 
magnidcent results of the new system ; and though 
a stranger's eye is little fitted to seaze^cbanges and 
ameliorations, amid Uie scenes of so many tragic 
events, still Ibe confidence which seemed restored 
to alii those with whom: we* conversed^ and the 
hop^ which.aniinated them^twere ‘proofs, and, i 
may almost sayi were pOstionSiOf an improvement 
neither doubtful nor Uiiimpm^nt^ .^ taking 
leave of Skender £^endt>dNv^smdi ‘* Spare us in 
your Journal ; fi^et what. ^u have seen amiss; 
and if you speak of Triccala, say that we are anx- 
ious to perform as much of our duty^ as we have 
yet learnt.” ' ■ -,;-j ‘ . 

Erom Triccala to Earissaih twfdve hilmto« * There 
being nothing of interest :.on ))the n)ai|i> across the 
plain, and the heat excessive, we determined on 
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travelling during the night; bttt my Companion, 
being indisposed, was knocked up, and we were 
obliged to stop at Zarco, a village in ruins half- 
way. We passed .abundant sources of water, 
springing from the footof the marble roofca; From 
near this place an insular, but apf^trently con- 
tinuous chain, apipSaring Jike islets (and the plain 
like a lake become iOlid)^ runsamrOss to the neigh- 
bourboed of Thatitnaco, a»d separates the' plain eif 
Triccala from those of iiaiissaaiid Pharsalia. Here 
we rested for the remainder of the nigbt> In the 
morning we procured a wagon, with buffaloes, 
for my companion to follow at a stately pace, 
while I proceeded with the menzil. The road, to 
within three miles of Larissa, rises and falls; 
the country is neitbeF plain nor mountain; the 
Salembria (Peneus) accompanies the road in a 
tortuous bed, with' steeps sandy banks ; it is not 
more than twelve Or fifteen yards across, sluggish, 
muddy, and overhutiff with bashes ; andsometrines 
the prettiest parts might bcceinpared to the Char- 
well, though I musrasiert the sttperiortfy ' of the 
academic over the (dassic <sireai£r.^- { crossed it in 
a punt near a deenited' v^agei'*^ - Farther a 
rising' giCund tomb- 

stones;' pieces of^C0ltittin#4ft#tltl^ HelCnic re- 
mains; "Hiit' was the site of Old liirtssa. Soo'n 
afterwards I came in sight of the tOng-looked-for 
‘‘Larissee campus opimse,” extending to the base 
of Olympus and Osia.' ■ The^nuinerbus minarets of 
Yenicher rose and glittered abovcT an oasis of trees 
and verdure in the midst Of a plain of sand; for the 
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stubble and withered grass gave that appearance to 
these fertile but naked fields, under a mid-day and 
scorching sun, without a breath of air or a cloud 
to relieve the brightness of the heat, except those 
heaped on Olympus, and veiling its sacred head. 

The brother of Sarif Aga, Cbaratch collector, 
had given us a letter of intafoduction to him, and 
directed us to gostraigbt to;: his bouse and put up 
there. We met him, however, unfortunately, on 
his way to Triccala, «in a lumbenng vehicle they 
call a cotci, drawn by four horses, with two out- 
riders. A very poor Konak was assigned us. We 
went to call upon the Archbishop, a worthy and 
intelligmt old man, who regretted that he could 
not askus to his house, but said that if we com- 
plained With sufficient energy of that we had got, 
they might send us to him^ On making our com- 
plaint, several others were found fm* us, and to 
each as they were offered we had an objection 
ready ; at last^ much apparently, against their will, 
they sent to the ArchbtShopf begging he would 
excuse them if they requested him to adihit the 
English Bey-Zad^. He affected to appear rather 
disconcerted, but since it was the order of the 
KeheyS Bey, he couldbut obey : when the cavash 
wds gone he gave us a heartywel^^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TH£88,AI.T,- 

Tti ER £ is soniQtbiogrWoaderfully. ideal ia the aspect 
of Thessaly. In its : naked plains there are no 
details to intercept the vision. Amid tlia .repose 
and silence that reign arpund> the tones of the 
past come back upon the ear rpore thrilling and 
distinct than on any other theatre, of great, , remote, 
and diversified events. With the exception of 
A ttica, there ia no region, of siinilar f xtent, so rich 
in historic apd, poetic, interest; but Thessaly has 
not been vulgarised, by^frequentation^and by fami- 
liar eyents, The dnajt frpm the, footsteps of ages 
lies there, undisturbed^ (Und an. ! reacbed its aileot 
plains frcfli^the ;!(% rsgipns of^ttte PindnfAjUed 
vyith ,agitatiP<, and ^etrife* I seenisd tplliave de- 
scended qpened np 

to human eyes, wtere the mind is brought into 
immediate contact with the men wh<Me ashes they 
contain, and the great, whose, deeds they^recnrd. 

All around the horizon range jneiintain chains, 
the names of yybich are dear te» tb^e^ 

Pindus, (Eta, Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus. On the 
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heights to the south w^e the primeval abodes of ; 
the Pelasgi; on the plains below arose the earli«> 
est battlements of Hellas: Thessaly gave l>irtb 
to navigation and horsemanship: here the first 
coins were struck ; here was the art of healing 
first worsfaifiped; and^^ here repose the ashes of 
Hippocratesi The* hm the throne 

of Jupiter--^where is? spread the vale of the 
muses'^wbere ^die battle of the Giants and tiie 
Gods was fought, must be the cradle of mytho- 
logy, and the birth-place of poetry. Here were 
naturalized the earliest legends of the East in 
the fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha ; and hence 
departed Achilles and hw Dedopes to feed the 
vukure on the Trojan plain* and to bequeath to 
future times the grand realises of the Homeric 
verse. - ^ i 

■ But what names succed to these! Xerxes, 
Leonidas, Philip; Alexanderv ^Philip II., Flami- 
nius, Ceesar and Pompey, Brutus and Octavius. 
Of how many remote and mighty people have 
the destinies been decided on these ensanguined 
plains! But for two thousand years Thessaly 
seems to have lived only in the recollection of the 
past, ' During this long period* the proverbial 
richnessbf heV soil has Mn dormant in her breast; 
no*eitresi'haVe arisen in splendour; nor have ham- 
lets reposed in peace: no warri(» haa started forth 
to affix the embierns of her |mwer on stranger 
lands; molmrd has appeared m paint her beauty 
or tcilitis^her tri l!wo thousand years ago 

leap^ antiquaries disputed the site of her anci- 
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ent citiesy and the names of. since 

theni no stractures have sudsen to perplex, with 
more recent vestiges, the traveller who seeks to 
discover where Hellas, Pherffi,; or Demetrias 
stood. i ' - 

The more immediate canse of the desolation of 
Thessaly, from the period that the Roman em< 
pire began to lose its energy, was the vicinity, 
on the north and west, of* mountains filled, with 
a wild and armed population ; which, when the 
Roman legions were withdrawn, and the pro- 
consular fasces ceased to inspire respect, spread 
themselves over the! champaign country, and re- 
tired with their booty to their inaccessible moun- 
tains, before succour could be sent, or vengeance 
taken. These raouataineers to the west were the 
Albanians, and the description I have given of the 
race of the present times may be equally appli- 
cable to that period. But a more powerful and 
formidable population subsequently occupied the 
mountains to the norths and after, nearly . eight 
hundred years of continual collision with the 
Eastern Empire, fessdly^renderediit easy prey 
to the Turkish eoBqtmiM.?f:yi»0SS!rWere;t^^^ Sicla- 
vonians, or Russians^ j^ie .princ^l which 

have remained to tim^preseht day. 
of Bosniansi IServtmt^ Bulgari^ps,. 

The estfdjfishmenti.of'lhcie uprthornfr;hq^ in 
such strong positiottt, and of 

* Strabo 18 

province.; : : --r 
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the Eastern Empire, broke its power, and re«* 
dered it incapable df protecting its subjects^ 
Thessaly was the first to suffer from this weak- 
ness, because immediately exposed, without the 
defence of distance, or the protection of moun- 
tains, to their incursions. The plains of Thessaly 
were thus kept, during a space o^ twelve hundred 
years, close cropped ; its unwarlike end spiritless 
population drohding the very appearance of pros- 
perity and well-being, so likely to call down ruin 
upon their heads. 

When the Turkish conqueror appeared in Eu- 
rope, the state of things was changed. The 
Ottomans were a nomad and warlike, not a po- 
lished, populmioh; but they were possessed of 
simplicity and integrity i they were subordinate 
to one authority, and acted upon one regular and 
uniform system. Their position in Europe, from 
the fewness of their numbers, could only depend 
upon the conciliation of adverse interests; and 
even before the capture of Constantinople, the orga- 
nization of Greek Armatoles, or military colonists, 
from Olympus to the Pindus, from the Pindus to 
Acamattia; is an indication of a comprehensive- 
ness of system, and of at once an energetic reso- 
lution of controlling the wilder population on the 
wdst and north, and of protecting Thessaly from 
their ravages. -How much this policy served to 
smooth the way to the conquest of Constantino- 
ple, by^4iti||iiHiattng the afiections of the Greeks, 
may an interesting illustration of the his- 
torjipi^ the Ottomans, when they find an histo- 
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rian who combines a profound acquaintance with 
the mstitutions and the feelings of the East, 
with the analytical spirit and the method of the 
West.. ^ ■ 

But this establishment of Greek Armatoles not 
proving sufficient against die north, a colony of 
Turks was transplanted from Iconium, and set-^ 
tied along the northern edge of the plain, and 
at the passes of Mount Olympus, so as to form 
a second line in the rear of the Greek ;Arma^ 
toles. ^ 

Thessaly now again revived. > Mosques, me- 
dress^, churches, bridges, and khan», arose in 
twenty new and important cities. Larissa again 
became a proverb for wealths To Tournovo was 
transplanted from Asia Minor the arta of dyeing, 
printing, weaving, &c.; and from that city was 
subsequently transplanted to Montpelier the im- 
proved methods of dyeing which have now become 
common in Europe. 

These arts and this industry and prosperity 
subsequently passed from the Turkish settlement 
to the Greek cities of Rapsan and Ambelikia, the 
wealth and commercial enterprize of wbk^ have 
appeared next to fabulous ; while in the southern 
extremity of Thessaly, the province of Magnesia 
was covered with a population, of wealthy and 
industrious Greeks, the rapidity of whose progress 
is almost without a paralleL i - i ^ ? 

But, in the decay elf |hei0itQmeu»; as, o 
Greek power, these prospeets have heeu overcast ; 
the incursions of the Sclavonie populations had 
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^destroyed the authority of the one ; the progress 
of Russian diplomacy^? has broken the cohesionf of 
the other. The consequent exasperation of na- 
tional and religious feelings has corrupted what 
has nut been destroyed, and has perpetuated in the 
bosom of r^ose and of peace the. worst effects of 
war — doubt, insecurity, and a^arm. The con- 
nexion between its subjects professing the Extern 
dogma and Russia has made the Porte look upon 
the Armatoles, or militia of Roumeli, as enemies, 
and has thus converted them into oppressors , of 
their own co-religionists: vvide;spreed.OonvuIsion 
and deep-rooted hatred have been |^be result. The 
wealth of Larissa is departed,; . the industry of 
Tournovo is annihilated; ^ the., p^^^ of Am- 
belika are untenanted ; the indepeqdent, pros- 
perous and happy districts of Magnesia, excited by 
the ministers of its altars, and by the pretended 
patroiis of its race, raised the, banner of revolt, and 
has £dlen a prey to the cimetar and the dames. 

The dood' gates of anarnhl^ i^nve thus,^^^&^ 
years; . been t opened iian^a^afhjie,^ have 

been fighting with the AUied in the harbour 

of Navarin and pn..the Danube,: Thessaly has been 
left a prey to t^lhnnian.. band^^^ Greek Arma- 
tolesy and to theverrors of theiTurk^h-authorities, 
blinded, yby hostiiity, tand exaspef^atedtRo iinss by 
misrepresentation than by wrongs. 

The very moment .of our entrance into Thes- 
saly see5afi^ commencdid|i?| 

Turk^appeariad delivei^ lroin^ 

patio^ and from £nglish>ProloeolSi> The Greek 
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ivar was concluded, and a practical separatiotv 
^tablished betweeh the pafties ; and the authority 
of the Porte was now universally believed about 
to be re-established throughout Rcumeli, by the 
triumpb of the Grand Vizir over the Albanians. 

But, at the moment of which I am writing, the 
Armatoles, who occupied the whole Country from 
the Eastern Sea to Mezzovo, were become little 
better than Klephts, and were almost considered 
by the Turkish authorities as such so that this 
Militia, instead of protecting the passes of the 
mountains into Upper Macedonia, closed them, 
except to the passage of large bodies. Thus, 
Thessaly not only (bund itself insulated fimm the 
whole of the suttouhding districts, but had its com- 
lUunicatitm with the capital almost entirely cut off. 
It was true that the Armatoles had not united for 
any common enterprise, ncW had the duties of their 
station been altogether overlooked i but confidence 
and security had been shaken : the ap{^hension 
that they would sack and plunder the towns of 
the plains was udiverisal. ^l^he Greek inhabitants 
and the Turkish'knthoritieS'e^aUy participated in 
these fears, and, by their dOtibm, Confirmed the 
hostility nf the Armatoleai* 'Whatw ohlMii must 
have follnwCd ahynigi^i^vejlih’Whbh^^^^ 
caused ihe'?^^ ehlt- 

ward ! ^ m:.: rp.-.u-.,--..: y- ... 


As upon to pre- 
vent their inaur- 

recti^, esTarfcii'S^^ them 

witbdutiiirt ^ 
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. It Yras naturally with great difficulty thut we 
could see our way through this state of thinga: 
*the prejudices and animosity of each class for the 
others was quite perplexh^i and the distortion of 
events and the falsification of news not less so. 

Two points were, however, perfectly clear : that 
the fate of European Turkey, and, consequently, 
of the empire, was Jnvolved in the success of the 
Grand Vizir; and that the dispositions of the 
Greek Armatoles would decide whether the Go> 
vernment or the Albanians should triumph. 1 
cannot help thinking that our journey may have, 
in some degree, mfihiUnced the result; because 
our decided, and under the circumstances, autho- 
ritative, denegation of the statements disseminated 
by the agents of Capodistrias neutralized in a great 
degree their efiBeqt 

This agitation of Albama, Thessalia, and the 
remainder of JRoumeli* which, at the period of 
this journey, threatened with destruction the Ot- 
tomanr Empire, depended, as the reader will per- 
ceive, < on externlEd rather than on internal causes. 
The iiktrigties of Alahomet Ali, the measures and 
intrigues Capodistrias, the secret agency of 
Russia, tiadrthe: acts of the conference of Xon- 
d(m,-4potuiiig in^ thfoitgh so many distinct chan- 
nels, a^ proceeding from soorpm apparently so 
distinct and remote, while agital^ and distract- 
ing that unhappy Irnid, confused the ideas of all 
men, and injused chieifly. through perplexity of 
mind^p#fill> the tendency of all these influences 
tpi^jleiiiM^ end, led me at the time to suspect 
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that they had a common Origin. That auspicion . 
hds sjnce become certainty, and the directing 
finger of Russia may with ease and confidence be ■ 
traced alike in the attitude of Mahomet Ali — in 
the language of the Emissaries of Capodistrias, — 
in the acts of the Government of Greece, — in the 
movements of the allied squadrons, — in the deci- 
sions of the Protocols of London I 

How such a scheme could be carried on— how, in 
times of so much freedom of enquiry and of speech, 
ignorance so complete, and sul^rviency so humi- 
liating, should pervade the cabinets and the people 
of the great and enlightened^ and powerful nations 
of Europe, are questions that necessarily present 
themselves — are questions which can present them- 
selves to no man’s mind, without impelling to the 
most anxious endeavours to understand the subject^ 
and to solve the difficulty. V ' - ’ 

'But, whilst the diplomacy^ of Russia* displays 
so marked an intellectual Superiority" over t^ 
remainder of the world, and whilst the map of 
Europe, Asia, and America, exhibits .r^Bolts so 
constant and astounding, in the^expansioir^af her 
territories, at the expense of all he# aeighboursj 
and in defiance of all the other- pOtKelaiii'the exe 
perience of this trip> through' Albnaia^inrovad with 
what ease her • prcjeeta eould be ^ countometed 1^ 
the most iii8tgnifii«tti;tneatisr - ^ 1. 

It clearly is^dt the physical meansi or the pe- 
cuniary resources, of Rcnhda^^at have gained for 
her thissupremacy,' or Hr her these conquests; 

it is therefore^ in her intellectual ^wers (those of 

u Sf 
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•her cabinet, not her people) that the source is to 
be found, of fortune so extravagant, and of am- 
bition so alarming. 

All power is however relative, and the history 
of Russian conquest and ambition is rather to be 
sought in our deficiency than in her excess. Those 
who have reached the height of fortune, or of 
their own desir^i tnCaairC^theiiaielves by no hap- 
pier rival ; coveting nothing, and dreading no one, 
they lapse intO' indifference, and ceasing to be ac- 
tive, cease to be able. Those who seek to obtain, 
or to overreach,— who covet, and who dread, have 
all their energies and their passions excited ; they 
labour and acquire,— they know and disguise, — 
they act and cmiceal j their mental faculties, — 
their practical re80Urces,-^the faults of others, and 
the chances which events present, are all called 
into action or turned to account, and rendered 
equally subservient to success.: This we daily 
see in common life:— hence its vicissitudes. 
History displays similar causes in constant ac- 
tion on States and Empir^;: — hence their catas- 
trophes. But, tiuitvwMch is peculiar in the rela- 
tive positions of Russia tmd pf Eng^dt is, 
the sti«a|f and> wealthy ptate Ws m^eits^ the 
tool ofVthe^ambitioh of the poor aiad wpak rival, 
p*lacing at the disposal of that rival an immense 
poweri* of the very exiatence of wh^ch it is not 
consciousi 
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■ . .. . i . • . ; 

RECEPtlOli Of VhB ALRARlAir'toBTS AT MOMASTIR. 

■ M'. ; -w- ,n - ■ 

We had heard, some tithe aifter ' pur arrival 'Bt 
Larissa, that the Albanian ailfotrs had beeh en- 
tirely settled, and that the Beys had 'left Janina 
for Monastir, accompanied by all their adherents. 
We were excessively disappointed atrnot beit% 
present at such an assemblage, -and now began 
sincerely to regret having followed the advice of 
our ^Oithy fnend, Gench’Aga; but we had only 
to submit with patience, and to console ourselves 
with the reflectionv tbpt, if we had missed being 
where events present!^ the greatest dramatic 
interest, still, vvith regaid’ knowledge of 
the couAtS^y -’i^ -^people/ been 
more usefhliy spedt" ’flieina^ rt|a»<t if v we 
bed bet^ all the ‘ Wl!ile folboi^Fidpt^ 

'* To bring together lifS‘ 
events connected with the Atbanimrinstfitection, 
1 shall now pass on to a scene wMieb occurred six 
weeks after our first andvaipt L^sasa^ As^l^ was 
sitting in a barbiet's shop (ott the 
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. iHiddle oi August from Tempe to larisBji) to g6t 
my head shaved, a Tarter diaane in just -a. jonr- 
ney. 1 asked 'whench he hjM come, and what 
news he had brought? “From Monastir,” he 
replied, “ with nows iit to load a three-decker ! ” 
“And what are^ the > Beys about?” “The 
Beys!” he said, with a laugh, “'are on their 
way to Oonstantihbplet the whole of them in the 
HH (saddle-bags) of a Tartar.’* I understood, of 
course their scalps; This intelligence, so sud- 
denly communicated, and in so scoffing a manner, 
was really sickening, and 1 was quite exasperated 
at the eocttltaticm of both Turks and Greeks at the 
announcement of this treacherous destruction of 
men in whom i was so deeply interested, and of 
whom with judicious management I felt so much 
might have been made. 

The mode of the catastrophe uras as follows : — 
On the arrival of the Beys at Monastir, the Sadra- 
zem received them with the greatest affability 
and kindness, gave them free access to his persoq, 
and soothed them with promises and caresses. A 
few days afterwards^ he proposed giving to them, 
and all their foUoWers, a grand (ffite), wheh 
they should meet dnd make friends with the Niz- 
zam. TMi^Waatotake place at a Kiosk built by 
the forntl#* BiOtmeli' Valessi without the town, 
and whid^ tisUW Vras the head-quarters of the re- 
gular trbdfrti^^ Oh the day appointed, towards 
evening, they proceeded to the place of rendez- 
vousy'unimmpanied by nedrly four hundred parti- 
sans aiid attendants, amongst whom were included 
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almost? all the Beys Qfficera I had kaown in 
both* eaiBpe As^rthey hpproached’ the Kiosk, 

. which is ooBcetded from the Joed until you come 
near to "^it, "they; suddenly op«aed upon a clear 
space befme it, and. there perceived a thousand 
re^lars drawn up on two sides of a square, the 
one along the direction they were tO take^ the 
other facing them. Arslan J^y was mounted on 
a large and splendid charger, and was on the left 
of Veli Bey, and on the side which, on approach- 
ing the Kiosk, would be next the troops* Veli 
Bey was mounted upon a small Bnimnl' of high 
blood and mettle, which be generally rode. At 
the sight of the troops so drawn up^ Arslan Bey 
seized Veli Bey’s bridle, exclaiming, “Wa have 
eaten dirt!’’ Veli Bey smiled^ and said, ^'This 
is the regular way of doing bonoitr. r You don’t 
mean to disgrace yourself and meiibr ever by 
flinching now ? ’V ** At all events,” said ; Arslan 
Bey» "let us change borse8,.and let me get on 
the other side.” This being quickly «dfme, and 
Arslan Bey being screened by. the stately person 
and lofty charger of : Veli Bey, they jrode into the 
vacant space, where- no supermcjoflicer stood to 
receive them ; and they had., proceuijbd along the 
Turkish line, and nearly to the 
word of command was givau':Alpiil of 

the Kiosk to make ready and ppeiii^Jt^ms, and 
the next moment the muz^lj|||t'^91^ 
fatal volley poured amongst the thunderstruck 
Arnaouts, followed by a charge with the bayonet. 
Veli Bey and his horse instantly fell, pierced 
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pierced by nineteen balls, but Arslan Bey escaped 
unscathed. He, with those who had not sufiered 
from the fire of the first line, wheeled off to the 
right, when' the volley and the charge of the 
second Turkish line took them again in flank. 
Arslan Bey alone cut his way through, and had 
soon left the field of cams^e behind him. His 
flight was observed from the Kiosk; Chior Ibra- 
him Pasha; who bad - surrend^ed^ ^t Lepanto, 
quickly mounted one of the fleetest Sfisbds; and 
pursued the fugitive. After a chaee - of three 
miles he gained upon him, and Arslan Bey now 
perceiving but one pursuer better mounted than 
himself, turned sharply round. Ibrahim Pasha ^ 
came on with his lance in rest j Arslan Bey’s first 
pistol did not take effect; his second brought down 
the horse of his antagonist, Who, as he fell; ran 
Arslan Bey through and through.*^ 

Veli Bey’s decapitated body was left for dogs 
and vultures to prey upon ! ; It was liow evident 
that each had been made the means of bounteract- 
ing the influence and decoying the person of the 
other. With Veli Bey and his trOops ih posses- 
sion of janina and its castle, and^ the ^rson of 
Emin l^aha; 'the Sadratetn ^conld nbt ‘Mve ven- 
turod his pers^ 'theiovv nor Would Veli Bey 
havb placeH^ hiibscdf! ifi (be pow^ OfthO'’Sadrazem 
unless ^ he had^ bebn foadO'ltie'<e(mfidant'^ of the 
scheme agaihStArklan Bey, and bhlesi he ht^ felt 

* t giljii^e 'dtfdib £ to the 

at MiMftif by^e of’the lurvivm/%^ the Bey&. 
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the necessity of getting rid of so tJangereus # rival 
in tjie affections of the Albanians ; while Arslan 
Bey would never have placed himself in the power 
of the Sadrazem, unless in the company of Veli 
Bey, whom he must have felt to have a coni' 
mon danger with himself. ; To have oiit off the 
one without the other, would' have served but to 
exasperate the Albanians and to strengthen the 
survivor. The scheme is a masteepiece>> 

But thia tilow must have been eombtned with 
Selictar Poda. Has not the Sadrazem said to 
him, “You are the .chief and ablest man of Al- 
bania ; you never injured sme, . We have been 
enemies on account of Veit Bey>. .who has used 
me for hisi own ends^ insulted me, and abused my 
confidence* If you would be my friend, I will 
sacrifice Veli Bey, but you must sacrifice Arslan 
Bey! This appeium the more probable, from 
Arslan Bey’s having, been excited to revolt by the 
Selictar, and subsequent4' abandoned by him at 
the moment things wore the most favourable as- 
pect. ; This impture led to the meeting between 
the twp Beys at, Milies, and their common de- 
ception. If i^ isso, we will bear; of : ajimnltaneous 
attack upon Janina by tlmpAily oCiBeUabkrjPoda* 
To him there ^remains bebrnd ^iyMs^ 

The Selictar, will 

Sadrazem, and, will it, tes render 

himself sole bead of Albania ^ w]idlellill#6adrazem 
will use his co-operati<m so fa&as to prevent a 

coalition against, 

the struggle will commence between; tbree two. 
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The above was written the morning the news 
arrived at Larissa. Two days later we received 
intelligence that, on the day of the massacre of 
the Beys at Monastir, Selictar Podar’s party at 
Janina, strengthened by small parties clandestinely 
introduced into the town, and in concert with Emin 
Pasha in the eastlCi' -attack^ the party of Yeli 
Bey; and, after a six hours’ contest in the street, 
in which half of the town was again reduced to 
ashes, effectually subdued it, and sent to Monastir 
the head of Mousseli Bey* Veli Bey’s brother, 
whom he had left at Arta. 

Thus have we been walking on mined ground, 
which was exploded both before and behind us. 
We now understood the motives<of Gench Aga in 
removing us from the Albanitm.camp, and felt 
grateful for the care he had taken of us at the risk 
of placing himself ip an embarrassing situation, or 
even betraying his master’s coupaels, had we neg- 
lected his advice and communicated to Veli Bey 
the apprehensions he ehteptained of our safety from 
remainingdn his pompany./ , : : * 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

EXCURSIONS IN THESSALY— POLITICAL POSITION OP ENGL AND 
— ADVENTURES AT Til EpiMOPYL.S— VI^LD QP PHAR8ALIA 
— CONSTITUTION AND PROSPERITY OF THE TOWNSHIPS 
Ot MAGNESIA— TOURNO VO —IMPORTATION OF THE ARTS 
PROM ASIA MINOR — HISTORY OF TURKAN BEY. 

The six weeks I remaitied in Latissa, 1 employed 
in making rtipfd trips W almost every portion of 
Thessaly, sometime^ ’ attended by a Cavash, but 
in the more dangerous parts alone. Wherever I 
wetit^whatever clasis of the community— -wh at- 
cver race I vished-^veiy where did the phantom 
Protocol rise upon my stepsj but, 6f course, in the 
south, and in the neighbourhood 6f thd hew frbntier, 
its aspect was the most hidhous,‘ahd1t8 voice most 
threatening. At Zeitouni, where the Turks are 
menaced with expulsion, as the Greeks are in 
Acarnania, it was introduced- — even before pipes 
and coffee I ^ 

Zeitouni, the ancient Laniii, is ah interesting 
spot. In an equally lonely and illhstrious region, 
it stands on a hill that overlooks the plain of the 
Sperchius, bounded by the loft^ rampart of Mount 
(Eta. The Sperchius flows into the Euripus, or 
the channel which separates Euboea from the main. 
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Evlify evehing, duriii^ my sttiy at Zeitoiini, I used 
to Ifopair to' tt Kiosk by the of the fortress! 
to smoke and talk politics nFith the elders, and to 
eiijoy the magriidcetit Scene ‘Of "Which the bluff 
rocks of TheHttOpylie once the chief em- 

bellfshment andatfimcti<mr f WSS- d Bt’the 
splendid, thotigh how half^dtsmantledv palace of 
Tefic Bey, a youth ' Of hinet^m with the m 
perfectly classical features I evCr saw in ftesh and 
blood, and which were set off to adrantage by the 
taste and elegance of the most picturesque of cos- 
tumes. He became very desirous Of visiting Eng- 
land' * but his mother, a grand‘>daughter of AH 
Pasha, would nt^ hear Of bia going amongst the 
unwashed and immoral Franks^ ' On my departure, 
however, he told me, with a very resolute air, 
though not ventui^ng to speak in tones above a 
whisper, that’ he was “ determined to go to Eng- 
land.’* His uncle, a respectable old man with an 
enormously large White turban and b^rd, used to 
persecute bne with the ’ Protocol; ' " Aoh ! — ach ! 
— ach 1” he would say, holding up his hands, 
“may Allah make you our enemies, and not our 
frtCftds !” Eveiy where I found the Turks ready 
to declare that they believed England acted hon- 
estly ;>^thatthe English, like themselves, “coveted 
no 'man’s land, and knew little of what be was 
doing in. other countries.” 

1 ha^ often been astonished at thb degree of 
consHittiaUfm in which England is hem> because it 
wo^lpl^pear natural for the Turks to estimate so 
ni^i^‘%igher the military power of France, of 
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Russia, or even of Austria. England, howcver,^ is 
the, country to which the Turk looks^whicb he 
names first (no unimportant matter in the East) — 
in whose integrity he confides, despite of appear- 
ances and facts, and wl^m not upfrequently he 
invokes as protector, to escape from this endless 
complication of fbrm^ Wars and Protocols, and 
domestic ittsurrectioa. I endeavoured to, account 
for this high estimation of England in various ways; 
— similarity of character; similarity of political 
institutions, at least as contrasted with the other 
governments of Europe ; a nearer approach in reli- 
gious dogma. But these considerations* although 
worthy of haying weight, can have none, while, 
as at present, no intercourse exists between the 
two people. I then thought of the expedition to 
expelling^ the French, we restored 
that province to the Porte. I thought of the efforts 
of Sultan Selim (the sole crowned protestor against 
the partition of Poland) to prevent the aggression 
of the Mussulman Statesin India agmost England, 
lest her consideration should thereby be yire&k- 
ened in Europe, and a necessary, element to the 
balance of the European ipower wjthdrawn^-r S uch 
views, however; could not be supfi^fd to influ- 
ence the mass of the Turkish reply 

this old Turk made to me seecpdjtf>;.be, ^e ^eal 

: ■ >ih;: ■ A': - , ■ 

* Stt, in Dke^iMxheB a 

Selim to Siiltaan. Mr; Canti^;' in m the 

Sarditifah Bubi^; 8p<Ae^of the Turkfth’'^-44llM^i[^ agM 
Fru^,’ asSiie iX dm mort^raanarkaU|eHAd)plew<^i 
:he had eyer^read. v v -. ^ 
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explanaticm qC the respect in which England is 
Held, despite of her policy, “ England covets no* 
ihah'S landv”' This ts the point— this the great 
secret-— whieh evety flatioti feels, and which has 
been the bamaof our Eur^an position. Nor does 
it say little foe the strong sense of the Turk, who 
lays his finger at once on that character of Eng- 
land, which entitles her to his confidence where 
she stands alone', but which, under actual circum- 
stances, places her power and influence at the 
dispcffial of hia enemy. “ She covets no man’s 
land,” thereforedo we place implicit confidence 
in her inte^ty vl^t *>^i^e knows little of what is 
doing in <^h«r lands^” «nd dierefore is she easily 
betrayed^ into* farthering- the aggressions and in- 
jttsfiee .wfa^h -fonnerly it 'd»a her boast and her 
glory to prevent. How often have I heard both 
Turk and Greek exclaim, could but enlighten 

England we should be safe !” 

England has assumed an importance in Europe 
wholly disproportioned to her power, in con- 
sequence of her national justice. Her national 
and necessary policy is to prevent aggression, to 
maintain peace; seeking herself for no accession of 
territory, she must endeavour to prevent such 
attempts^ oh the part of others, and thus she be- 
comes the champion of international right. She 
has Interposed between contending nations, to re- 
establish peace without subjugation. Her neutral 
posi^^yb^ alone jnain tuned the repose which has 
int^^^M betweepi four great wars,* which her 
ainniptf influence has prevented from subjecting 
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Europe toiii single despotism. “ England/’ says 
Vattel, “ without alarming any state on^ the score 
of its liberty, because that nation Seems cured of 
the rage of conquest; England, .! say, has the 
glory of holding the political balance ; she is 
attentive to pres^e it in equilibrium 1” 

But, during the last century, a mist seems to have 
arisen over the earth, which hasobscured the politi- 
cal vision of European statesmen and nations. All 
western governments have become, day by day, 
more involved in regulations, subdivided into de- 
partments, and buried under details ; confusion of 
mind has led to mor in action : then^ thatsepara- 
tion of a nation into distinct and rociprocally hating 
classes and interests. The gradual centralization 
of power has paralysed the eicecutive by euccess of 
burden, and effaced the politichl sense natmns 
by deficiency of local experience in administration. 
Nations have thus ceased to act and to feel as 
moral unities. The bond of national, interest , is 
broken, and the sense of mutual dependence is 
effaced. Principles, so called, render hostile to 
each other portions of a state, and connect the 
parts of hostile states. The fanaticism of religious 
intolerance was transferred to politics, and nations 
rushed to bloody encounter, because qf differences 
in the fashion of their social edifices. 1 should date 
this system, in its silent operation on mind, frum 
the raididle of the 17th century, when* the hitherto 
universal basi^ of taxat^ was^abandoned; 
the first pubUc and utaternatioimil erroi' cimimtHed 
by Englwd, undm!) its influence, does pot ascend 
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hfgi^r than forty years. The first step io this fat^l 
career was the secret treaty between England ah^ 
Russia, which was the prelude to the wars of the 
Revolutron. It is true, England entered into that 
treaty for the professed purpose of maintaining the 
balance of power, the only object for which, up to 
that period, England had engaged in a foreign 
contest. But strange to say, she kept the compact 
secret ! Secresy was treason to the objects of the 
alliance. Russia, however, backed thus in the 
dark, and therefore appearing to act on her own 
strength and impulse, and as leading the other 
powers, with England too in her train— announced 
to Europe that she ** flew tothe assistance of en* 
dangered thrones.”^ Thus ^tnmfnced the first 
war of through the'Hse tnade Ofthemoney, 
name, and influence of England, on grounds the 
very reverse of those on wMeh she af^rded them. 
England then ceased to be the England of Vattel, 
and has latterly assumed a eharacter the . very 
reverse of that by which she gained glory without 
the sacrifice of justice, and acquired power with- 
out losing confidence. Now, alas! she appears 
only as the friend of the powei^l, and as the ally 
the aggressor. If Hshe herself nurtured aggres- 
sive views, her power would becomeharmless by 
sinking into insignificant; Mune other stele would 
assume tee guardianteip of violated iright ; but, 
convitftd as men are hf her ii^egr% Of pU 
and giving her civdkstUl fiw some dliigitee know- 
ledge^d capacity^ teey revere her so, that her 
niliilik' is invaluable as a' cloak to violenee and 
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aggression. Mankind is thus cursed through. 
England by integrity without capacity^ and by 
power without knowledge. 

Being so near to ThennopylsB, • I determined 
to visit this celebrated spot. Tefic Bey would not 
suffer me to go alone ; my Turkish cavash did not 
dare to accompany me, as the Greek troops were 
in occupation, and the intervening lands infested 
by robbers from Greece. I was therefore attended 
by two Bosnian horsemen of the Bey’s guard. 

We crossed the rich plain of the Sperchius, and 
saw but a single patch of cultivation. After cross- 
ing the river, I spurred on. impatiently to the arena 
of Thermopylae, leaving my Bosnian companions 
behind, thinking myself more usefully aecoinpanied 
by Ueredotus in <Hie' pocket and Pausaniaaih the 
other. ' ■ . ' ■/ . ■ ■■ ' - 

The ground has lost much of the distmutnef^ 
of its ancient . form, fnun the growing deposit^ hf 
the hot springs which have increi^ed the margin^ 
between the mountain and the sea. 1 pushed 
forward in expectation of meeting with the narrow 
gorge, until 1 found I had passed it, by pereeivibg 
the country of Phocis to open and display the 
ruins of Boudounitza, on . the solitary ^at 
once w%s the patrimony of Patroclns. 1 then 
turned l»ekj« and after sati^ying myself as to’ the 
general positions of the plae^^ 1 begad tor||et 
a]armed:rMpeoth^^y^i8ipmnoiw,'^auid^il^^ 
that, being thfln)si^es telfl|«nteaBtfe^^ the 
receptum teey teigbt?ilieet iinth*lte^^ i^'Oreeksi 
they had aeized the pn^etexh of my absente tO' turn 

VOL, I. X 
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bauk to Zeitouni. 1 had ridden forward six or seven 
miles from the spot where I had left them ; I bad 
now returned half that distance^ and saw nothing 
of them. The burning sun of a long June day was 
verging to the horizon. I was overcome with the 
heat ; my mule was completely knocked up ; not 
a creature had I met ; ai^. ih the absence of every 
sound and hum of men, - the Whole air shook with 
the buzzing of mynads of insects. 1 dismounted, 
and allowed my mule to graze close to a canal 
that conveys to the sea tiie principal body of the 
hot spring. I undressed and took a bath, and 
wandered up the current in the narrow channel. 
On returning to the spot whence I started, my 
clothes were nowhere to be seen. 1 leave it to 
those who have always esteemed their clothing a 
portion of their necessary existence, to j udge of the 
reflections to which such a state of things gave rise. 
After turning the matter over in my mind for some 
time, I attempted to lie down. Then it was that 
the whole bearing of the subject came upon me ; 
and I perceiv^, that, where there is neither sand 
nor greensward, it is utterly impossible to repose 
in the state of nature. And how Was I to pass 
the night ? how appear in Zeitouni the next day, 
in the costume of the Lady of Coventry ? I looked 
around me in the hope of havin^^ some useful idea 
suggested to my mind. I could not perceive even 
a flg'tree ! In sober earnest, this was one of 
il^st embarr^sing situations in which a human 
Ifhg could be^|»ljEiCed, and one calculated to 
a^gest many philosophical reflectttms respecting 
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the origin of society. At length, I was - startled 
with a distant hallooing in the direction of ZeitounK 
I answered with all my might, for whoer^r the 
intruders might be— 

** CantaUt vacuua ectntia latrode viator.'^ 

My voice was answered ; and soon, on the opposite 
side of the broad white band of the incrustations 
of the fountain, appeared the red dresses of my 
Bosniacs. A Greek passing by had seen my clothes 
and carried them off, and was proceeding in triumph 
with his booty, when he came suddenly on the two 
Bosniacs, who were sitting waiting for me where 
the path branched off to the right, and ascended 
the mountain towards. the Greek, encampment. 
They recognized nty clothes, and suspected that he 
had murdered me. , his insisting that he had 
found the clothes close to the hot stream, they 
respited him from execution till he should conduct 
them to the spot. Words cannot express the de- 
light I experienced on getting back my clothes. 
The Greek received free pardon, as he had got a 
fright, and |?ilows,.enongh to cure him for ever^ of 

gentlemen. , ' 

It was now ;t<» late to tlunk or 
reach the Gi^ encampment, so we prepared to 
turn our horses out to graze for four or five hours, 
and to commepc® ft® ®scent jpf (Eta, When the 

moon rose. As for ourselves, to be content 

with the thoughts of the bretifcfalt ^e s^^^ 
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, next morning, and with drawing our belts a little 
tighter. 

Om: new companion said, that the country was 
full of deer; the mountain behind bmng inacces* 
sible, they copld not break away . in that direction ; 
and, even without dogs, we might run the chance 
of getting a shot and a supper. 1i>|ire were, in all, 
five. The Greek, one of my guards, and their at- 
tendant, ascended the two opposite sides of a little 
glen lying against the precipitous face of the rock ; 
the other Bosnian and 1 concealed ourselves in two 
bushes at its lowest extremity. Our companions, 
who had ascended, soon commenced shouting on 
both sides, and beating the bushes; but no deer 
came bounding down. Just as all chance of success 
seemed over, a boar made a sudden rush, and I 
perceived it, straight-on-end, coming right for the 
bush in which I was. 1 fired, .but missed : he 
turned aside, and approached the cover of the 
Bosnian, who, with surer aim, hit him in the 
shoulder^ and he went whirling for fifty yards down 
the hill. Our party was.aoun gathered, and a 
couple of. shots, more despatched him. But here 
a new diiumma arose : the wild boar was pork, 
a flesh forbid^n to all, true Mui^ulroans; the 
day was Friday, upon which Jhe fijssh of all hot- 
bliooded animals is forbidden |p,orth 9 ^Qs: Greeks ; 
my companions rtba^c^ore ^^i^e^r no ahmi'ity iu 
rendering our game A 

however, wtw ramrod 

l supped, my 

glpP^ons Ipbh^ Ph with wistful eyes, and in- 
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<|i)ired, with watery mouths, if the boar was well, 
cooked ? At length the Greek asked me, *' If 
it were possible for one man to bear the sins of 
another?” 1 anrwered with the elation requisite 
when one does not see to what the admission of a 
postulate may lead. He explained as follows : — 
“I want to know whether, as you have eaten 
meat on your own account on Friday, you might 
not also take upon yourself the additional sin of 
my following your example.” To this I agreed ; 
and another ramrod was soon in requisition, and 
festooned with “the beauteous white and red” of 
the grisly boar. One of the Mussulmans now ob- 
served, that, having taken the sins of the Greek 
upon my shoulders, it would add little to my 
burden if I were to take theirs also ; and very 
soon the whole ramrods of the party were laid 
over a clear bed of hot embers, raked out of the 
fire. 

Next morning, following the path taken by 
Mardonius when be fell on the Spartans, we 
reached betimes the Greek encampment. On the 
side of the hill I came upon ruins not yet de- 
scribed ; and which I made out, to my own entire 
satisfaction, to have been the half-yearly seat of 
the AmphyCtidnic Council. But 1 have no inten> 
tion of carrying my i^der back to Ghreece, or of 
entertaining him uHth atchaedtogiclid disqu^ 

Besides, these joiirnie^' through Thessaly Were 
performed so rapidly, that 1 have licarc^ly any ref- 
cords of them made 1 travelled 

without a tent, servants, or dhyw 0bse accompa- 
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ntmiefitB Mirhfch X had hitherto considered inidis- 
pehsable, not only to the enjoyment, but to the 
supporting, of such a journey. 

On returning to Zeitouni, X found that Tefic 
Bey had started the same morning for Larissa, with 
a retinue of fifty or sixty horsemen, and that he 
was to sleep that night at Thaumaco. I deter- 
mined on making the journey, about seventy miles, 
in one day, so next morning 1 was in the saddle 
two hours before dawn, and overtook the Bey as 
he was quitting Pharsalia. 

That name may for a moment arrest my pen. 
Pharsalia stands ori the side of a gentle elevation, 
looking to the north, and before it stretches the 
field of death that bears that undying name. On 
entering the place, we stopped at a fountain 
which gushes from a rock. The idea of an urn 
for the source of a river must have originated in 
Thessaly. The plains are level; marble cliffs rise 
abruptly from them; and at the base of these, 
rivers, rather than fountains, gush forth from fis- 
sures in the rock. Here, under a wide and lofty 
canopy of plane-trees, the water, pouring from 
twenty mouths, spreads all around into a pond, 
which is studded with little grass knolls, and from 
which spring the rounded and smooth trunks of 
t&e trees. Greek women, the descendants of. the 
ancient Pelasgi, were washing under the rock; 
and in the deep shades children plCying, and a 
herd of goats sporting in the water. Oh the bank, 
a tj|^ of gipsite, descendiukts of the Hindoos, 
ilowing, with skinsy titeir little furnaces; 
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9nd I, a descendant of the Northern Gauls, accom> 
panied by a Sclavonian follower, d* the faith of 
Mecca, stopped in the midst of this strange assem- 
blage, to request from another stranger from the 
plains of Tartary, a draught from the water of the 
fountain of Pharsalia. 

I looked around on the selfsame prospect, upon 
which gazed the hostile arrays- of the divided 
world, on the morning of that memorable day, 
when the parliamentary principle of Rome sunk 
beneath her military genius strange, too, that 
the scene of the catastrophe should have lain 
within the limits of that Macedon, the spoils of 
which, by putting an end to taxation, overthrew 
the liberties of Rome. All that consecrates the 
Plains of Tbrasymene, Cannes, or of Marathon, 
lives and breathes in the solitude of Pharsalia. 
But here it is only at long intervals that the spirit 
of the living holds converse with the dead ; here 
the solemnity of thought is undisturbed by school- 
boy quotations — undesecrated by tourist senti- 
ment ; and here no officious vocabulary of a cice- 
rone restores, by the evocation of words, the domi- 
nion of common-place. 

I made another excursion from Larissa to the 
ruins of PhersB, Volo, and that remarkable district 
Magnesia, which is formed by Mount Pelimfl and 
a promontory running out from it to the south, 
and which then turns to the west, so us to encircle 
the Gulf of V<do# • * ‘ 

The road throng the plains of Larissa and 
Pharsalia had been fatiguing alike to the body 
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the want of shade and of tre^/ex^ 
the Ticinity of Pharsalia,’ and preisehted 
ndifi^g but the dirty yellow of the stubble and of 
paii^ed grass ; but on ai^ving on the limits of the 
plain, which is considerably t^eVated above the 
level of the sea, and after passing a little gorge, 
with a round conical hillock called'Hlaftep^, you 
suddenly look ^dowh on the small town of Yolo, 
lying in the midst of verdare afad shade, girt by 
a belt of towers, and surmounted by a single 
minaret. Before it stretched the bay, with some 
small craft ; beyond the bay and the town rose 
abruptly the fore-foot of Pelion, with three or 
four towns, rather than villages, clustering almost 
tO'its summit; the white dweHings inviting the 
steps and eyeS* from their deep and vhned bowers 
of cypress, ^fir, crania, oak, mulberryi and cherry 
trees. ^ 

The geographer Miietius'Wiis a native of this 
district, and has given, in his worfci an excellent 
and minute account of it as it was thirty years 
ago. The remlutionary . ' movement bf Greece 
spread to this then happy district, and it was con- 
sequently tavaged by a Turkish army. I therefore 
expectei^ to dnd it in ruins'; bat great was my 
surprise at the t^^ieht which " ^ and 

whidh I tihall endeavour sucbinbtly tb describe. 

The very sumnsits of Pelteh^-tte hare gneiss; 
then come8>^a cohering of bedbh j! belbw these 
foreats of chestnuts; lower down, apple, pear, 
plum, Jjahiut, andr cherry trees; lower down, 
almoipl^uiuce, fig, leiitOn, orange, jejubier ; and 
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everywhere abundance of vmes and mnlbrn n^^ 
The. sides are every where abrupV &Dd .SQU||»' 
times ru^ed; rocks and foliage are mingled 
throughout, and water gushes from ten thousand 
springs. Nestled in these rocks, and oversha- 
dowed by this foliage, are the twenty-four town- 
ships of Magnesm. They are divided into two 
classes, termed Vacouf and Chasini tbere^^ing 
fourteen of the former, and ten of the latter. Ma- 
krinizza, the chief borough of the. Eykaf, is the 
seat of the governing council, as also of the 3os- 
tanji from Constantinople ; and all the neighbour- 
ing villages have long stories to tell of its domi- 
neering spirit. 

The happiness,iprosperity, and independence of 
this Christian population (an independence for 
which, with the exception perhaps, though in a 
minor degree, of the Basque Provinces, there is 
now no paral|id in;|lurppu) ijs owi||tg, not only to 
the protection ^ the Mussulman faith against the 
abuses of the Turkish Government, but to the sys- 
tem of administration which Mamism has always 
carried along with it, an^ maintained, when it has 
had the political power to do so. . * , 

The other clau: of . these commnnitifSs, the 
Chasia, are relic^^ the Zygok^Judia es|abJishe(L 
by Justinian, aa<^ preserved by the Turkish adini. 
nistration. Though they are not tweeted into one 
body as the Yacoi^^fillageSk ,, they arj| ^irotected 
by them, and in alhsost every respect assimilated 
with them. , - j . 

In each village the primates have a Turk, who 
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acteas a Huisser : they pay according to an assess- 
'menitin lieu of the Kharatch. As to their political 
admuilstratioD, their only law is custom, and they 
require nothing more, as their primates ought to 
be, and genezally are, freely elected. Where there 
is local administrationi law is superflpous, because 
the administrators are at once controlled and 
strengthened by public opinion ; and public opi- 
nion, under such principles Government, is 
always one. 

As to their civil affairs, they are decided, in 
cases of regular litigation, by the Code of J ustinian. 
There is no difficulty arising out of judicial pro- 
cedure, because ^e primates are the judges ; — 
there is no difficulty arising out of opposition of 
genera] laws and local custom, because the Turkish 
Governmmit gives the force of law to whatever 
custom is universally followed or demanded by 
the community^ and because it renders legal the 
decision of a third party, who is voluntarily chosen 
as arbitrator between two litigants. It will be 
observed, that the authority of the government, in 
all these cases, never appears as initiative, or as 
rSglementaire : it appears merely when called 
upon to interfere, having much more the cha- 
racter of a judge than that of an administrative 
aiithori^.* 1 felt this to be a glimpse at the 
action, in vacuo, of the principles of the Turkish 
Government. ; * 

* This greatest of all truths once flashed across the mind of 
Burke ; “ One of the l^eatest problems," said he, “ is to discover 
where authority should cease, and administration commence." 
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The district of Magnesia has certainly not yqt 
recovered from the effects of the catastrophe that 
had fallen upon it seven years before ; — ruins and 
uninhabited houses were to be seen. -Nevertheless, 
there was all around an air of well-being, gaiety, 
and ease; the handsome stone-built hot^s looked 
so wealthy and comfortable, after the lath-ahd- 
plaster edifices of the plain ; the inhabitants were 
all well dressed, and seemed a fine and healthy 
race. Makrinizza had several fauicbouigs, and 
counts 1300 houses; Vplo (not the Castle) at the 
base of the hill, has 700 fires ; Portaria, the prin- ’ 
cipal of the Chasia;, and only three miles from 
Makrinizza, has 600. The principal remaining 
villages are— -Drachia, 600 ; St. Laurentius, 400; 
Melia, 300 ; Aigalasti, 400 ; Vrancharoda, 400 ; 
and on the last; summit df the bare chain that 
encloses the Guff; Trickeri; 650. 

The chief exports are oil, silk, dried fruits, 
excellent cherries,, and fine flavoured honey. Of 
almost every other produce they have abundance 
for themselves. From; the succesnon of heights, 
they have fruits and vegetables earlier, later, and 
longer than, perhaps, any other district. Cherries 
they consider eatable from the 12th of March, 
*0. S., and they do not go out till the middle of 
July, when the first grapes are ripe. Their prin- 
cipal export is of manufactured armies, capotes 
of shaggy cloaks, belts, silk emrd, iape, and blue 
cotton handkerchiefs. Black •for woollens, blue 
for cotton^ and criinson for *6ilk, are their most 
successful colours. Of dyed and wrought silk. 
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they Oicport yearly 30,000 okes, and they pro- 
duce 500 mule>loads of run silk. These are the 
produce of that portion of Magnesia which is 
fomied by the mduntain of Pelion itself ; but, 
further to the south, Argalasti produces butter, 
cheese, and cattle ; and here a Turkish popu- 
lation, in no ways distinct or distinguished from 
the Greeks, cultivates the scanty fields, and tends 
the flocks and cattle. The shores of the gulf 
supply abundance of fish ; and the hills are stocked 
with every species of deer, wild goats, wild fowl, 
and game. Trickeri is celebrated for its mer- 
cantile energy, and sends its fishermen to dive for 
sponge all over the Levant. It possesses several 
schooners and tricanderis, which carry on, princi- 
pally, the cabotage of these parts, but also venture 
as far as Alexandria and Constantinople. They did 
not recollect having sent vessels to Soujouk-Kaleh, 
and therefore it was needless to ask them about 
the Argo, or to tell them that their ancestors, 
thirty-five centuries before, had discovered Cir- 
cassia, in a vessel, the timbers of which had 
descended from their mountains. In this narrow 
circuit of hills, enclosing the gulf, a great portion 
of which, too, is perfectly bare and completely 
barren, exists a population of 50, 000 souls, amongst ' 
whofii arts so varied flourish, and who, for cen- 
turies, have enjoyed freedom and abundance. Men 
have seemed to spring, in this favoured region, 
from the fructifying Ipok of the rocks. Still bearing 
the names of Deucialion and of Pyrrha^ They 
have been protected by their geographical position 
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from the savage tribes that, for so many cienturiea, 
‘oppressed their neighbours of the plain, and 
they have been shielded by the Church from the 
abuses of the Government. This district exhibits 
what the soil can produce^ and what happiness 
man can attain to when relieved from the intrusion 
of laws.* Their (mly drawback was the tradional 
h^ovta (jealousies), the domineering spirit of an- 
cient Greece, and one might almost fancy Makri- 
nizza a buffo representation of Athens, lording it 
over her allies. ^ . 

'*This delightful spot (Magpoesia) exhibits,” says 
Mr. Dodwell, in all their rich mixtures of foliage 
and diversity of form, the luxuriantly spreading 
plantanus, the majestically robust chestnut^ the 
aspiring cypress, which are happily intermingled 
with the vine, pomegranate, almond, and fig. Here 
the weary may repose, and those who hunger or 
thirst may be satisfied. Nor is the ear heft with- 
out its portion of delight ; the nightingale^ and other 
birds, are heard even in the most frequented 
streets; and plenty, security, and contenti,are 
every where Effused. . 

“ Pelion is adorned with about twenty-four 
large and weal|hy yillages, some of which merit 
rather the appcl!atiof|.af cities^in^abited by G 
of strong and athletic forms, who are sufficiently 
braye and numerpus to despise .their neighbours, 
the 'I!url^,|'. 'jChe streets are irriga^^y ipcpssant 

• St An^tih do make 

laws tojusUfy 

t Hece thm pwperity is cx^hihied by the ideas that would 
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lilts dnd the clearest fountains, and shaded by 
plane-trees, entwined with ample ramifications of 
vines of prodigious dimensions, and clustering with 
an exuberance of grapes. 

Speaking of the southern parte of Thessaly, he 
says, “ almost every step or turn of the road pre- 
s^ted some characteristic diveraity^of view, which, 
in multiplicity of pieturesque charms, mid in co- 
piousness of enchanting landscape, far surpassed 
any thing in Italy, or, perhaps, any other country 
of the world. The beauty of the limes was equalled 
by the clear and vivid freshness of the tints. No 
Italian ; mist dimmed the interesting distances, 
which are idiarp, distinct, and definite, without 
harshness.” 

My next trip was to Toumovo, about ten miles 
to the north of- Larissa. My companion was suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume his labours; and our 
worthy host, the Archbishop, having a house at 
Toumovo, proposed to be there, also, our enter- 
tainer. We started m a couple Of cotcis, or Turk- 
ish caiTiages, in winch there is no place for the 
legs, and one has to fold them under, in lieu of a 
cushion. 

The following notices respecting this place, I 
took down at the time from the mouth of the 
Kaimakam, a descendant of the original Turkish 

suggest ^emsdvM t6 s Eun^ean. Subsequently to Mr. Dod- 
weli's visif, th^ did t^urttb "numbers and to bravery,” and 
werS rbdUced to 8abjecti(iin‘'and misery. Under any western 
goverhinent, after such provocation, dieir prosperity and their 
liberty would have been extinguished, never to renve. 
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founder and ruler of Thessaly, a memoir of whose 
life is contained in an Arabic maniuKsript in the 
public library o&the bui^h. 

About thirty years beforo the capture of Gon- 
stantinople, the iphabii^nta of Larissd, who had 
been reduced to so weak a condition by the do* 
vs^tations of their Bulganan neighbours, and the 
weakness of the empire, tbatthey were obl^ed to 
admit a Bulgarian prince within their walls, called 
to their deliverance one . of the compani<»is of 
Murad II. named Turkan Bey, who, appearing 
before the city with fire thousand Turks, was hn^ 
mediately put in possession. . The Bulgarians es- 
caping, and the prince betaking himself to the 
monasteries of the Meteora, one of which be had 
founded,* Triecala, and the remaimng portions of 
Larissa, immediately submitted to Turkan Bey; 
but, surrounded on every side by fierce moun- 
taineers, the authority he had so suddenly acquired 
he found himself without the material meansbof 
supporting and defending. It was then, and, most 
probably, according to the suggestions this ex- 
traordinary man, that the extensive syi^m of the 

■'* ■ ' • ' ■ ■ 

* The Greii^kB had eren theli imp^ged aom 

upon their Sclavonic oppresBors^ by impg|l||^ to tbcor^ , 
faith ; and that faith, in these latter tiioe%,||^,|^^ tu^ 
the Russians into an instrument for their dei^cticm," If the" 
Turkish Empire is overthrown^ it will be by Rasna 

is allowed to make in the East of the fib 

West of the word Christian. And » 

overthrown, the independence and t^^i^istence of Gre^ at 
once cease. 
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Greek mountain militia was established and that 
IVlurad 11. came to be recognised sovereign of Thes- 
saly in so quiet and tranquil a. manner, that the 
precise date of the event is unrecorded. 

Turkan Bey sent emissaries to Iconium, at that 
period in a state of hostility with the Ottoman 
dynasty, and succeeded in inducing five or six 
thousand families to emigrate to Thessaly, to 
whom, being at once of a warlike and an indus- 
trious character, he gave lands on the north of the 
plain of Thessaly; and thus, while interesting 
them in the defence of the soil they inhabited, 
placed them as a rampart between the unwarlike 
Greeks and the Bulgsman mountaineers. He 
constructed for them twelve intrenched villages ; 
Tatar t Kasaklar,'* Tchakr, Missalar, Deleer, Ku~ 
fala, Kara^glan, Ligara, Radgom, Karedernilli, 
Deriii, Balamout. The number of villages is now 
much greater, and I .think only three or four of 
these names coincide vrith names of existing vil- 
lages. In the rear of this military colony, Tur- 
kan Bey established Tournovoi for which he ob- 
tained extensive immunities from Sultan Murad. 
These immunities granted by the Otttnnan Porte 
were placed^ under the sanction of the faith and 
the superintendence of the ^herifQf-Mpcca. Tour- 
novo was made a city of refuge;;, stmngers, during 
ten years^ were exempted fromlall contribution ; it 
was made Vacouf, and therefore emancipated from 
the control dT the local governor ; no Turicish Pasha 

* Turkish plural fcnr Coiisadc/ ' 
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could enter it — no Turkish troops to pass through^ 
it* ; tliere was never to be in it Corv6e, or forced 
labour ; the Kharatch and the tenths were the only 
revenue that could be raised, and these were to 
belong to Turkan Bey and his successors, as the 
reward of his integrity and success in along life of 
labour and of difficulty : he had also the right of 
succession te property left without natural heirs.* 
For thirty-five years, Turkan Bey fostered the pros- 
perity of this district; and the property having 
been made Vacouf, he left to his posterity only the 
superintendence of the administration of the reve- 
nues, and their application to the various pious 
and useful foundations which he had made, not only 
in every portion of Thessaly, but even in theMorea. 
Their administration was again controlled by the 
Kislar Aga, as superintendent of the Evkaf of 
Mecca, who had the power of displacing the 
Kaimakaira of Tournovo, and the MeUvellis of the 
various in case of complaint of the inha- 

bitants against them, though their successors had 
always to be chosen from the kindred of 'I\irkan 
Bey. ^ ■ 

One of the objects to which his attoat^on was 
principally directed, and in which he has conferred 
the most important and lasting benefit upon Thes- 
saly, was the introduction of the art of dyeing, and, 
as a consequence of that, the otlier arta connected 

* A man is coniidered without natn^bdb 
tivenearer than courins of the fourth de|^; wbohaaiio adopted 
children, and has left no will, 

VOL. I, 
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.with the mantifacture of silk, cottons, aiid .©f 
woollens. His care in this respect was not cir- 
cumscribed by the limits of his own favourite 
township ; a large reservoir at Makrinizza, in Majf^ 
nesia, which to the present day is used for washlh^ 
the dyed stuiFs, has an inscription recording its 
construction by Torkan Bey. Madder, yeflo'^ 
berries, and the kali plant, from which their potash 
is made, were then introduced at Tournovo, and 
have how become ;comnion throughout all Rou- 
meli and many parts rf Europe. 

The following are the varioiM foundations made 
by him out of Toumovo mosque on the spot 
where he first dismounted in Larissa, supported 
internally by six c^umns^ to represent his horse’s 
four legs and his own two; two other mosques; 
a handsome -Stone bridge over the Peneus^ and the 
Bemtein, which has lately been almost destroyed 
by fire ; three medress^, or colleges, and three 
baths. r 

At Triccala he. built two moaques, two me- 
dressds, two bathe, and several mills. He built 
seven or eight khans in various parts of Thessaly ; 
and when, in bis old agei he was invited by the 
Greeks of the Moresa to protect them against the 
incursions of the i Alh^tHianie, . as fornterly related, 
and after driving the All^aniaas to the mountains, 
and taking possession of Arta» he constructed there 
the fish preserves. : ? : ■ 

.The cultivation of the iaulbe«yi for the pro- 
duction of silk,., seems to have been common 
at Tournovo before it was known at Salonica, 
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Qrdussa^ or Adrianople; and though, during tho 
last .thirty or forty years, Thessaly has been po- 
litically in a more unfortunate position than any 
oJP the surrounding provincesv still mulberry is 
extensively spread over these r^onSj the quality 
of the trees preferred^ and the skill the in- 
habitants esteemed above that of any other dis- 
trict of European or Asiatic Turkey. The spinning 
of cotton yam had also here made extraordinary 
progress ; and, at the close of the last century, the 
exportation of dyed yarn, principally the Turkish 
red, was enormous, not only to every portion of 
the Levant, but to Europe. This prosperity and 
industry have been sacrificed by the strangely 
combined effects of Russian policy and of English 
industry ; the first having convulsed their political 
state, the second having supplanted their manu- 
factures, nm: only in every foreign market but in 
their own. 

So important a place had Touraovo become 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, that the 
Sultan for a while established his court here in so 
formal a manner, that he was attended by various 
representatives of the Christian powers. The same 
year, 1669, an English traveller Visited Tournovo, 
and has left a slmrt- but valuable account of his 
residence inTheS^ly; Hetells us “that Tourifovb 
was a large and pleasant city, with eighteen 
churches and three mosques.” This latter fact is 
of some importance; as it ahewsjthat this place,* of 
exclusively Turkish Nation, and^he institutions 
of which were, according to our notions, far more 

y 2 
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.religious than political, was composed of six tinges 
as many Christians as Mussulmans, indicating a 
most remarkable feature in Islamism, and which I 
was no less astonished at first to observe, than I 
am confident at present in asserting — the protec- 
tion which, in its religious government, it aifords 
to other faiths and their professors. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A RSTROSPISCT — MOHAMMBD,(V. AND HIS TIMRS— DIPLOMATIC 
INTERCOURSE — INTERNATIONAL WRONGS — DRAGOMANS IN 
THE BAST — COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS IN THE WEST. 

The selection of Tournovo for the imperial resi- 
dence, by the monarch whose reign was the very 
cumulation of the tide of Ottoman conquest, and 
the commencement of its ebb, has associated with 
this place many of the events that belong to the 
public history of Europe. 

The long reign of Mohammed IV. was the in- 
termediate epoch between the triumphs of the 
hero, the codes of the legislator, and the pompous 
nullity of the caged puppets of the seraglio; 
and while the Ottoman standard was planting on 
“ Troy’s rival, Candia,” the now unwarlike, but 
still spirited. Lord of Constantinople, and suc- 
cessor of the Urcans, Mohammeds, Selims, Mu- 
rads, and Suleymans, was chasing the wild deer 
of Pelion and Olympus, and displaying his sylvan 
pomp at Larissa and Tournovo. 

This prince ascended the thrbne, which he oc- 
cupied tor nearly half a centurjr* at the tender age 
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of seven. His taste was formed, and his inclina- 
tion bent, by the dexterity of the octogenarian 
Mohammed Kiupreli, to passions and pursuits, 
which, during the whole period of his long reign, 
left the sceptre and the sword, which they wielded 
so well, to the family of the Kiupreli. 

To the remote scene of the Sultan’s recre- 
ations, pashas, generals, vizirs, and embassies, 
were seen hastening; and the splendour of the 
seraglio, with its ceremonial, was transferred to 
mountain-wastes and deserts; amid untrodden 
forests arose halls of western tapestry and of 
Indian texture, rivalling in grandeur, and sur- 
passing in richness, the regal palaces of the Bos- 
phorus. 

Brussa, the Asiatic Olympus, the field of Troy, 
the sides of Ida, the banks of the Meeander, the 
plains of Sardis, were the favourite resorts of this 
equal lover of the chase and of nature. But the 
places more particularly honoured by his prefer- 
ence were Yamboli, in the Balkan, about fifty 
miles to the north of Adrianople, and Tournovo. 
Whenever he arrived or departed, the inhabitants 
of fifteen districts turned out to assist him in his 
sport ; these festivities were rendered attractive to 
the people by exhibitions and processions some- 
what in the spirit of ancient Oreece, as well as in 
that of Tartary,* where all the esnafs, or trades, 
displayed in procession the wonders of their art, 

* *. 

• Fonnerly there wfje similar exbiUtiOhs every fourth year 
atVevais. 
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Of the symbols of their calling, and in which exhi- 
bitions of rare objects and grotesque %ures were* 
combined with theatric pantomime. 

During the sojourn of Sultan Mohammed at 
Tournovo, this now insignificant village became 
the residence of the representatives of the powers 
of Europe. They were then as^mbled, with all 
the gay, picturesque^ and diversified trappings and 
liveries of their various countries, and of that 
dressdoving age, the immerous retinues that fol- 
lowed the Imperial, the French, the Spanish, and 
the English envoys. Russians, Dutchmen, Poles, 
Swedes, Ragusans, Transylvanians, in their, na- 
tional costumes, and in numbers sufficient to pre- 
serve the distinctive tone and habits of their native 
lands, might there be seen loitering before the 
gateways of the various residences^ lounging about 
the public places, or retailing the news of their 
respective homes in the coffee-houses, which then 
began to compete with the barbers’ shops* for the 
resort of the fashionables of the day. 

• “ During the hot season,” says Brown, in 1669, “ we wait 
often to the barbri*, who would'hattdsoniely perform his work, 
much to our refreshment, 'trimming each man acoorcUng to the 
fashion of his country. The Greeks preserve a ring of hair on 
the centre of their heads, and shave, rest. The Croatiui 
has one side of his head shaved, tmd the other grdws as it will. 
The Hungarian shaves his arhole head, eki^t his for^top. 
'jHie Pedaader has Ms hair cut' sherb The Turk shaves his 
whole bead, aave a lock. JEhe ihniika wear their hair Imig 
only f(W the mate amiaUe converse ; and, that nothing about 
them might be oShmiva,. to tbpse thSy live amoogat,' they 
often tuck it up under their caps.- The'party to be shaved rite 
low, so that the barber has the better advantage. There is a 
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It scarcely seems |><»sible that such should 
have been the scene presented by Tournovo only 
a hundred and sixty years afo, and yet these are 
but the appendages. Tlfa court of the Sultan, 
with a whole army of ofiicers, attendants, hunts* 
men, and falconers, with all the interesting ac- 
companiments of the chase, displaying a variety 
of costume, which, for splendour, richness, and 
diversity, must have exceeded that of any former 
period of the Ottoman empire, and the dignity of 
which had not then degenerated, as it afterwards 
did, into an excess, cumbeiaome in use, and bur- 
lesque in elFect, 

The plain around was adorned with vast tents, 
of light green, with gilded balls ; but tents that 
resembled palaces rather than marquees ; some of 
them with twenty and thirty poles, and many of 
the poles twenty-five feet in height, divided into 
various apartments, with windows opening through 
their cloth separations; Persian carpets, spread 
below rich divans, reigning round; curtains, 
lined with brocade, velvet, and Cachmere shawls, 
drawn open in front, or cast up and stretched for- 
ward on other poles, so as to afford an extensive 
shade; the sides, the separations, the cushions, 
and the slips that are passed over the cords, most 
beautifully embroidered In needlework.* 

vessel of water, with a cock, hanging over th^ hands, which 
the barbw opehs as he pleases, and lets fall the water on th«n. 
The Thessalians," he observes, wear hats with brims like 
Frendimen." * , ' 

* Some of the same tents may still be seen in the repositories 
of the Sultan, and in those' of the grandees. 
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It was at this time, and more particularly at 
Toumovo, that commenced that system of haught/ 
and ignominious treatment * which, up to a very 
recent period, has disgsaced Turkey an^ incensed 
Europe. Then commenced, too, the perfidious 
system of Dragomans, lyhich confided to a few 
Latin adventurers, from the islands of the Arcbi> 
pelago, the counsels of every European state, and 
rendered these adventurers the intermediaries, or, 
to speak more truly, the representatives of those 
states at the i*orte.f 

Then, too, commenced Ihe more direct and sys> 
tematic interference of the Greeks in the affairs 
of the Ottoman empire; and from Toumovo is 
dated the Berat that appointed the first Greek a 
Dragoman of the Porte. From Tournovo departed 
the Turkish embassy to Paris, that excited the 
laughter of Europe by the ridiculous pretensions 
of the Turks; and while this ambassador was 
actively employed in introducing into the saloons 
at Paris, coffee, which has created a revolution in 

* This was a tinoe,” says Von Hammer, “ sufficiently 
hazartlous for foreign diplomatists, when the French ambassador 
was struck in the face, and beaten with a chair j that of Russia 
kicked out of the audieiice chamber ; the minister of Poland 
almost killed, because he had not bent low enouij^ ; and the 
Imperial interpreter„;and . that of^ the Ports, aevecal Aimes 
stretched on the ground .and bastinadoed. .*' . 

f The Imperial which had at first es^j^t^ Kt stub- 

born an attadimeiit fmr .^e. German, that tlvee interpreters and 
four languages were reported to have been used at a single in- 
terview) had (done, at thfs time^. regtihr DragomfUts ; bnt, by 
its constant intercourse and proxiinity, it subsequently found it 
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our dooiestic tsustes, a French cargo of false coin, 
smuggled into Constantinople, led to insurrection 
in the ^principal cities of the empire. 

The general feelings, at that time, of Christen- 
dom towards Turkey, are indicated in the character 
and the conduct of the Knights of Malta. The 
motive assumed for plundering ships, interrupting 
commerce, and enslavii^ men, was — ^the Christian 
religion. The organization was supported by re- 
venues drawn from every state of Europe ; it was 
composed of the flower of European chivalry and 
nobility ; it was the field of distinction and the 
career of honour : the consequence could only be 
reciprocal hatred and wrong.* 

Such were the cincumstances which led to 
the insults which the Turks inflicted, on the re- 
presentatives ^ of Christendom, , and which these 
representatives tamely bore. Then it was that a 
Turkish minister first disdained to rise to receive 
a foreign ambassador ; and this point once yielded, 
was irrocoverably ;h)st,, and all 0^ end 

influence went with it, exemplifying the Russian 
proverb — “ There is but one step freip the top of 

necessary to abandon the system^ and at present a competent 
knowledge of the Turkish lan|;uage i8 a qualiAcation required 
in a minister of Austria. " ^ ^ a 

Perhaps/ also/ while Austria had hosdle'^^ji^^f the Drago- 
man system might prove useful ; and it has been abandonedi 
since her object has been coDservatian and peace. 

* I am not the apol<^8t/- says a Western diplomatist^ ^^of 
Turkish prejudice^ but^it caimot be denied that the barbarous 
invasion and excesses ^ the mad Crusadersi the persecutions 
and final expulsion of the Mahometans from Spain^ the uniform 
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the stair to the bottom.” The consequence was^ 
the humiliation of the foreign representatives by a 
treatment to which they had the meanness to 
submit, and which their courts bad either not the 
spirit or the power to resent. Though^ no doubt, 
the increased importance which the interpreters 
then obtained, and the prospects of emolumen| 
and influence held out to them in' the degrada- 
tion of the titular repf^ntalives of the foreign 
powers, must have induced this class of men to 
frustrate in every way the good dispositions of 
either party, and to fan the flame of discord be- 
tween functionaries igncmemt of each other’s lan- 
guage and manners. 

“ However, in the midst of these circum- 
stances,” adds the author above quoted, “ the 
Imperial resident who had followed the camp, and 
sojourned at TOurnovo, in the vicinity of Larissa, 
was so fortunate as to obtain three Berats in 
favour of commerce ; the first for Tuscany, the 
second for Kaschan, the third for the Levant Com- 
pany.” What increase the strange contrast be- 
tween the rudeness of tile manners and the friend- 
liness of the acts of the Turks is, that while the 
foreign representatives Whre treated in. this uncivil 
style, they received an allowance of t]fli|^y> fifty, 
and, on oneoccesaon, of a> hundred and fifty dollars 

language of all Christ^ writeni, m w^U aa the uiufo|nii conduct 
of all Christian staftes towards the Ottomans^ have combined to 
furnish no slight justificati^ of their feelings towards the nations 
o{‘E\kToipe**^ConsianHmplc and Us iinvirons^ bg an American, 
vol.ii* pi 317. 
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per diem, for their sustenance, being considered 
as guests. . 

During the reign of Mohammed IV., and espe- 
eiaily under his father Ibrahim, the envoys of 
foreign states had occasionally been subject to 
violence and outrage. But there seems to have 
been no idea uf systematically treating them as 
inferiors, because of the faith they professed. The 
animosity of a religious character proceeded, I 
fear, from the animosities and the acts of Europe : 
witness the depredations of the Knights of Malta — 
the scarcely less honourable enterprises of Genoa 
and Venice~the intermeddling of Russia in the 
affairs of the Greek Church— ^the hostile breath 
that constantly issued from the Vatican — the zeal 
of Spain, Austria, and particularly of France, in 
spreading all over the East, Jesuits, Franciscans, 
and Capuchins mixed up in political machinations. 

In ascending to an earlier period, we find the 
reception of an ambassador divested of the forms 
which, though of Greek origin, did not reappear 
with their full ceremonial until the age of Moham- 
med IV., and the accurate details which have been 
preserved of the various Austrian embassies to Su- 
leyman the Great, exhibit the opinions Of the Turks 
respecting the character of an ambassador, whom 
they consider as the agent, and by no means as the 
representative, of his sovereign ; and whom they 
respect rather as their guest, than as his master’s 
envoy. < 6 

Ibmbim, the Vteir of Suleyman, on the intro- 
duction of the envoys of Ferdinand did not get up 
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^ meet them ;T-it was a long time before he even 
'desjred them to sit down (the conference lasted 
seven hours) : but this was not through the recently 
supposed dogma of the unlawfulness of risingbefore 
a Christian; for when the letter of Charles V. was 
presented, the Grand Vizir not only stood up to 
receive it, but remained standing as long as the 
conversation respecting. Charles continued > His 
manner to the ambassadors arpse from Ferdinand 
having called himself the brother of Ibrahim, and 
being called so by him in return. This brought 
the question of ceremony within the pale of Turkish 
ideas, and Ibrahim could not have thought of 
getting up to receive the agents of his younger 
brother. > 

Ferdinand had sent, before the one I allude to, 
six embassies to negotiate for peace, witho.ut re- 
linquishing his title to Hungary. The seventh 
would probably have had no better success, but 
for the device resorted to by his “ brother,” and 
which is another illustration of those differences of 
ideas between the east and the west, which each 
has got info the unfortunate habit of designating 
in the other— prejudice. The following address to 
the Sultan was suggested by the Grand Vizir to 
the ambassadors> and by meann of it peace was 
concluded. ■ 

*VTbe King Ferdinand, thy apiU looks upon all 
thou possessest as his; and al| tdiat; is his, thou 
being his father, belongs to t^Oe. He did not 
know that it was thyxlesire to ni^ thyself the 

Jciugdom of Hungary, otherwise he would not have 
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made war against thee ; but since thou, his fathef, 
desirest to have it, he augurs thee fortune .and 
health, not doubting that thou, as his parent, will 
assist him ib the acquisition of this kingdom, and 
of many others.” 

M. De Lahaye>was the first ambassador whose 
ignominioustreatment was taken as a precedent. 
A secret intercourse was discovered between him 
and the Venetians, then at war with the Porte.* 
He was sent for from Constantinople ; his son came 
in his place ; he was beaten and confined because 
he refused to read an intercepted letter written in 
cipher and addressed to bis father. M. De Labaye 
himself then came; he' declared himself ignorant 
of tbecipher, and jvas imprisoned also. Louis XIV. 
sent another ambassador^’ M. Blondel, to demand 
satisfaction ; he was the first' who was placed on a 
stool. M. De Lahaye and his son were liberated 
from their pnson ; but at the moment of their de- 
parture, a French vessel, having carried off some 
Turkish merchandize, 'he WM! again locked up till 
a ransom should be paid for him. 

Some ;time afterwards, France sent back M. De 
Lahaye again as ambassador to the Sublime Porte. 
“ He expected,” says M. Von Hammer, “to be 
received aa the minister of Englemd and Austria, 
and refused the guard of only -tmi ‘ chaoushes 
sent him by the Grtted 

* The King of prance had enf(^^ aaa vUnnteer in 

against^iaally tte|liRljfte^a|id bprnv the ex- 

of a second i 
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day he proceeded, without afiiy state, to the French 
palace. 

“ The Gr^md Vizir* incenaed agidnst France by 
the succonr she had sent to Hungary* received him 
in a haughty manner* without getting up* and re- 
proached him with the oonnexion of his country 
with the enemies of the Porte* M. De Lahaye 
withdrew, and sent to the Grand Vizir to say that 
if again he did not rise on his entrance, he would 
restore the oapitutations and return <td France*^^ In 
a second interview he was received in the same 
manner* and without the sal ate*, on: which M. De 
Lahaye threw the oapitulations at the Grand 
Vizir’s feet* The Grand Vizir called him a Jew. 
The Grand Gbamberlain pushed him from the 
chair, and struck him with it. The ambassador 
attempted to draw his sWord* but a chaoush gave 
him a blow in the face* and he Was- kept three days 
shot up at the Grand Vizir’s, who, after consulting 
with the Mufti Vani Efiendi and the Capitan 
Pasha, resolved on givings him another; hudieneei 
which should be regarded as the first. He met* 
the ambassador with a friendly shlufe/ and kCid, 
with a sardonie s0ile, * What iopassed^:^ piGMied i 


^ The ezpi«tiion|s" MSt OOe to 

stupeet .that tbori^t^ the emSgr^ee of 4lieMK gnit 
nariM was 

ence chimbo ai die aame'hioiiii^. A aubterfbgCi which provea 
and marks the chmge of style at well as 1^. Of the 

Europeans of Ewit^ ^que^j whit^^ti^,i^ been 
the principid cause of theidlmdi^ As if Uiesolol^^^ 
tual barrier to all intercourse. 
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henceforward let us be good friends.’ Thus ap 
end was put to his stripes and blows, which, pro- 
bably, the ambassador never communicated to 
his court, or which was intentionally omitted by 
the historian of French diplomacy.” " 

Subsequently to this period, Turkish ministers 
did not rise to receive European diplomatists, until 
new feelings were awakened in favour of one 
European power by the restitution of Egypt by Eng- 
lish arms, when General Abercromby was styled 
•‘father” and“P«^A«”* by the Turkish com- 
manders, and treated accordingly. Our contempti- 
ble policy in the expedition of 1807 against Egypt 
and against Constantinople, deprived us, it is true, 
of all the Eastern’ fruits of the policy of 1800. 

France, however, succeeded in gaining exten- 
sive prerogatives for the Jesuits and other Catholic 
fraternities ; indeed, during more than two centu- 
ries, the whole influence and energy of France 
seemed to be directed by a conclave of inquisi- 
tors.! Attempts to convert the Greeks ; to unite 

* Yet this did not lead to any improvement of our position at 
Constantinople. Tliere we were in the hands of the Drago- 
mans, whose interest, as a body, whether English, French, Rus- 
sian, &c. is directly hostile to whatever leads to free intercourse 
of fHendly feeling between the Turks and European diplo- 
matists. It is true we then negotiated to obtain a better position, 
and on the plea of the reception of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague! We should have thought of the means adopted by Lady 
M. yf * fiiontague. 

-prefer not to the enlightened v^ws, on more than one 
occasion, of the Cabinl^ of Versailles, feut to the general tone 
and character of the agents of France in the East. The Turks 
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the Greek Churc^ to that of Rome; squabbles 
kbojut monasteries and churches throughout the 
whole of the Levant; pretensions on the holy 
places of Jerusdem; intrigues and insurrectionary 
measures directed by the Jesuits, which threaten^ 
the public peace, and brought on reactions which 
endangered the whole European population, *‘— 
seemed to have been the principal occupation of 
the French mission. 

England disclaimed, in her character of Pro- 
testant, all community with a policy based on 
religious motives; and marked to the Turks her 
religious separation from Catholic Europe. She 
consequently acquired, in Turkey, a consideration 
and an influence infinitely greater than her power 
or political position could otherwise have secured 
to her. 

** Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queen of 

could not easily reconcile the decided support of France^ on 
more than one critical occasion, with the unceasing support 
given by her agents to the avowed enemies of the Ottoman 
faith, and the incessant disturbers of the public peace.-— 
Murad IV,/' says Sir Thomas 1^, exposed his amaze- 
ment that the friendship of the King of IVance could only be 
obtained by the tolerance and protection of traitors’* (the 
Monks). 

* On two occasions, the whole Europeim pojpulatioh assem- 
bled in the churches of Pera Oalat% wij^nut any explica- 
tion of a reprieve firom the .doom of extf^inatioif^^ 
ov^ them* The frenzy or madness that 'exal^ suc^^/eaifu^ 
retribution can, in the be concetvM those 

who have wUneii^ in ^ 

against each other, of the varidUs C^nitsm sbets. 

VOL. 1. 2 
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England, France, and Ireland, powerful and invin- 
cible defender of the true faith against the idolaters 
that falsely profess the name of Christ.” 

Such is the superscription of the letter of Eliza- 
beth to the Caliph of the Mussulmans. It explains 
how and why the influence of England stood so 
high. Here is an indication of the ideas and the 
policy of England in the times of the Cecils, the 
Raleighs, the Bacons, and the Sidneys. And to 
the lis^t' of monarchs and statesmen who have felt 
the importance of Turkey to the political balance 
and system of Europe, — to the names of Gus- 
tavus III., Frederick II., Hertzberg, Napoleon, 
Chatham, Pitt, Talleyrand, and Metternich, — - 
may, perhaps, also be added that of our “ Virgin 
Queen.” 

The spirit of Austrian diplomacy is displayed in 
the Imperial Embassy of 1616 , which, on enter- 
ing Constantinople, exhibited a flag, bearing, on 
one side, the Austrian eagle, and on the other, 
Christ on the cross. A general commotion was 
the result. The Greeks, the Jesuits, and the 
European powers were, all and each, suspected 
of having planned some daring conspiracy against 
the Sultan, the city, or the state. The Sultan 
patrolled the streets in person during the night; 
the Jesuits were confined to the Seven Towers; 
and the Austrian historian and diplomatist exults 
iiv n^ording the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
a^&mmenceme^ of the decline of the Ottoman 
||mpire, which#.c however; he had already an- 
jbounced in the middle of the previous century ! 
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and which, even before that, he had fixed as. 
having commenced in the reigns of Bajazet II. 
and Selim I. 

The dissolution of that empire has been, of late 
years, universally established throughout Europe, 
with the exception of the Russian Cabinet, as one 
of those axioms regarding which neither doubt 
could arise, nor difference exist. It created some 
surprise when a recent publication pointed out 
that doctrine as spread by the emissaries of Peter 
the First ; but the Austrian historian mentions it 
nearly half a century before Peter, as the bond of* 
union of Greeks, monks, interpreters, and Hospo- 
dars. But what will be said to the fact, that a 
century previous even to this period, and when 
Suleyman the Great was taking Rhodes and me- 
nacing Vienna, that the Muscovite prince Vassili 
was impressing on the Emperor Maximilian the 
decline of the Turkish power, and the facility with 
which he could expel them from Europe ! In 
consequence of the absence of a common lan- 
guage, and of the means of direct intercourse, 
there has been an uninte.rrupted series of false 
conclusions, drawn from facts ill appreciated^ of 
everyday occurrence. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at if these conclusions have wholly pre*- 
vailed since the Ottoman power has ceased *to 
make itself feared, since similar cOncluuons were 
admitted even while the whole of Europe trem- 
bled i^t its name. . V ,* 

Under Mohammed IV. was first developed 
the influence of the Greek Church as an in- 

z2 
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^trument in the hahds of Russia against the Ottor 
mans. . * 

The conqueror of Constantinople had seen with 
gratification, and fostered with encouragement, 
tbe connexion between the Sclavonic people and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, as a means of 
extending the power of the Porte towards the 
north ; but the Turks were not crafty enough, as 
men, to follow out such a scheme, and too power- 
ful, as a nation, to adopt indirect means. In two 
centuries afterwards, that is, under Mohammed 
•IV., we find the Porte startled by the revelation 
of a political union being organized, by means of 
the Church, between the Czar of Muscovy aiid 
the Greek inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire. A 
Patriarch put to death in consequence of this dis- 
covery,* tended but to increase the dangers that 
were thus revealed ; and we subsequently find, at 
the same moment, an embassy from Poland, sent 
to warn the Sultan of a design, on the part of the 
Czar, to revolutionise the Greeks, and the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, invited to Moscow to 
organize the Church. 

Thus was the game of the present times re- 
hearsed nearly two centuries ago; the same in- 
tensity of purpose evinced, and precisely the same 

C 

* In letter to the Prince of Wallachia from 

created in 1657^ there is this expression: — 
approaches to its end; the oid versa! dominion of the 
|fep^sn (Greek) f^ith is at hand^ and the Lords of the Cross 
ppa'ffie Bell will so(>n be, also. Lords of the Empire/’ The 
letter was tme of thanks for 100,000 ducats sent by the Prince 
to the ** Lords of the Bell/* the Monks of Mount Athos. 
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Qieans employed. The problem is* therefore, of 
difficult solution, how Russia, having become 
apparently so strong, and Turkey apparently so 
weak, tile unremitting use of such powerful means 
of disorganisation has not Ibng^ agb effected, and is 
not sufficient yet to effect, the total subversioh of 
the Ottoman power? 

This period, so ndiemorablev of' Mohammed IV., 
by the introduction into Turkey^ or the establish- 
ment there, of a system hostile to itself as of 
feelings inimical to Europe, coincides with the in- 
troduction into Europe of principles as injurious to 
the progress of man as to the friendly intercourse 
gf nations. At this period it was that Colbert 
introduced into France the ideas of supporting 
national industry by fictitious protection, and of 
rendering those protections subservient to the 
revenues of the state. ' 

This fatal notion has spread to all nations^ with 
the exception of Turkey, fortunately, perhaps, for 
future generations, protected from this infection by 
its natural hatred to every thing coniing fibm the 
West. Wherever this so terUied ^^^rotet^ibn sys- 
tem" has been introduced, animosity has sprung 
up between the various interests and classes of a 
nation, disguised under the name of principle, and 
a cankerous evil has been spread over the relations 
of human intercourse, under the title of laws. To 
this cause has been referied, even by European 
writers, evefy revolution and ev€ry'#ar ip Ruikipe 
since 1667.* ’ 5 " 

* For iMtance, Brougham, ( Colonial Policy ) ; Parnell 
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Nearly of the same date as Ordomances of 
Colbert was the Navigation Act of England, whicH 
at the time was but a record of a state of things, 
but which indirectly involved England in foreign 
difficulties and dangers, from its adoption by other 
nations, and its application by them to herself. 
This (a sister fallacy to that of Colbert) contri-' 
buted its share to the public convulsions of Europe, 
and assisted in repressing those energies, and re- 
tarding that progress, to which the splendid and 
rapid discoveries in science and mechanics had 
given so vast an extension, and so unparalleled 
an impulse. 

These fundamental errors now produce doul^ 
and schism on all social and political questions in 
the minds of Europeans, so powerful in disqui- 
sition, so stored with information. But the eastern 
statesmen may well inquire why their finances are 
involved in the midst of unparalleled production ? 
Why a large portion of their population is plunged 
in misery and crime, while wealth regorges, and 
philanthropy abounds ? Why nations, desiring 
harmony and professing peace, make war on each 
other’s commerce, as if it were an infectious 
disease? 

The ancient frame of government i^till preserved 
in Turkey may yet, however, through the new 
ideas and the larger views to which, by extending 
the field of inquiry, it may give birth, contribute 
to>sounder, 'Opinions on financial questions; and 

iilji with France) j Storck (Court) d’Eccnioaiie 
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the system of free trade, not overthrown in that 
empire, may be taken advantage of by England tcf 
establish an alliance of nations, based on freedom* 
of commerce, which may counteract the restrictions 
that are gradually pressing upon her energies, and 
which threaten, at no remote period, to exclude 
her political influence, as well as her manufac- 
tures, from the continent of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XXi 

SOCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE TURKS. 

** Men resemble their age (country) more than their parents.*’ 

Arabic Proverb, 

At Larissa, as there is no Frank population and 
no Consuls, we found it practicable to gain admis- 
sion into Turkish society ; and we saw at the 
Archbishop’s, or were taken by vhtm- to visit, the 
principal citizens of the town and the Beys and 
proprietors of the neighbourhood. We were, on 
our side, an object of some curiosity to them, for 
the arrival of Europeans, at. sucb a moment, was a 
strange and interesting event. 

But, after the friendly terms on, which we had 
lived with the Albanian Mussulmans; it was no 
easy thing to descend to the grade which a 
Christian occupies in Turkey, quite 

sufficient to justify the animosity whidli res^ents 
and travellers; not ascending to its source; have 
entertained against the Turks. This ignominious 
treatment of Europeans I conceive, m a great 
meafurejflO have been the cause of absence of 
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inquiry into the mind and institutions of Turkey, 
oh the part of those who have visited it. The’ 
door to social intercourse was not only shut 
against them, but flung back in their face. 
All sympathy and interest was thus at once cut 
short ; and, without a considerable share of both, 
no man will apply himself to laborious investi- 
gation. ' ,v 

If you question a Turk as to the reason why 
he will not get up to. receive an European ? Why 
he will not lay his hand on his breast, when 
he bids him welcome? Why he will not give 
him the salutation of peace ? Why the meanest 
Turk would conceive himself disgraced by serving 
a European, and the ' poorest would spurn the 
bread bought by such service?* The Turk will 
answer, “ My religion forbids me.” 

No wonder, then, that the stranger, taking this 
assertion to be true, and not understanding the in- 
fluence and power of manners, attributes this state 
of intercourse to religion, and sets down Islamism 
as a morose and anti-social creed, and that there 
his investigations cease. 

The Archbishop, while'ilm acted the part of a 
chaperonr>whiGh''.iie‘ did admirably, was sure to 

* ThSra are'instanii^ of BtOopeans having Turks as gudeii. 
ers or as grooms^ but ibsse ’Servants will not be resident in the 
establishment; and, thoe^ they will do their dti^ tn their 
master, they will not shew him any sign of respech They will 
treat him, in manner and injthe^choice epithetii, as an inferior, 
wUch tiie' Eui^qiraiU) maylhi^ undenti^ but to whibh, diditld 
heundwstmd it, lie is oU%sd fb’difimia ‘ 
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keep US informed, to the full extent, of every dis- ‘ 
respect, in manner or in terms, applied to u?; a 
service which, at the time, we were little disposed 
to estimate at its fult and real value. For. in- 
stance, the news of the death of George IV. ar-' 
rived. We were not left in ignorance that the 
intelligence was conveyed from mouth to mouth 
amongst the Turks, by the words (they all speak 
Greek) ^o$ftn o Kg&X r^s AyyXioff, “ tAe Krai of 
England has burst f axi expression applied to ani- 
mals when they die. 

We were one evening invited to supper at a 
Turkish Bey’s, a circumstance at that time wholly 
new to us. The table of the Turk, as his door, is 
open to every comer, whatever his faith or station; 
but an invitation in a formal manner, together 
with the kindness and attention that were shewn 
us (subject always to the nonobservances above 
indicated), was a mark of interest quite novel 
and unexpected; we, therefore, returned home 
delighted and exulting; But, the next day, the 
Archbishop, fearful that we should be to favour- 
ably impressed, informed us, that, no sooner had 
we departed, than a general hilaritv^ |m d been 
produced by observations on our style anl man^ 
ners, and on the errors of etiquette of which 
we*- had been guilty; and that, when^KeiWene 
spoken of, if any one designRCed jus?by the title 
of the English Beyjiad^, he innnidiately added, 
pX pdrdWt*l an expressiop 

which they.mtils ilmer the mdbticm pf a pig, an ass; 
or the likfi;'^''' ■ 
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^However, we daily found our position alters 
ing;, a general change of tone and manner on' 
their >part, and probably on ours, ensued: and, 
with one or two men of superior minds, the first 
steps were then made of a long and lasting friend-* 
ship. 

A European doctor proved of considerable 
service to us. We went nowhere without him; 
and, at first, he was quite an authority with 
us; but the progress we bad made was brought 
sensibly before us, when we came to feel the 
necessity of getting rid of this noxious append- 
age. We now began to perceive that the treat- 
ment of Europeans by Turks proceeded from the 
natural contempt they entertained for that hat- 
and-breecbes- wearing population which infests 
every part of Turkey, in the character of Char- 
latans in medicine and other arts, of Drago- 
mans, vagabonds^ and the drivers of still less 
honourable speculations. Thence are their opi- 
nions drawn respecting all those who wear hats 
and tight clothes; while the forms thus estab- 
lished between the tiiro faiths, or rather the 
two o^^^p^bs^ render -it perfectly impossible for 
ai^nl^ eduoatimii or of generous feelings, to 
enter their seraoe, or to be attached to their 

So hss^tiatly ale all the details of external life 
bound Up with^tii^ op^SDs andl^ t^^ of 

a Turk, that it him* to 

sepurato firom^^ngpror ideas,«‘<tihe external signs 
by which he has been accustomed as representing 
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them. A European possessing perfectly their latt- 
gnage and their literature, having that character of 
mind which is fitted to gain an influence over 
them, will yet remain, however he may be realty 
respected, distinct from their society ; and it would 
be unfair in him towards his fnends to exact those 
observances which, nevertheless, are absolutely 
essential to the possession - of influence, or even to 
the enjoyment of social intercourse; lethim change, 
however, his costume, and his position is immedi- 
ately changed. But the costume alone is of little, 
if of any use, until a man is capable of acting his 
part as those who wear it. 

A Frenchman, who had been travelling in the 
eastern parts of Turkey, meeting me one day in a 
Turkish costume, expressed his astonishment at 
my resigning myself to the hardships attendant on 
the wearer of such a dress. I was rather puzzled 
at his observation, and supposed he alluded to the 
difliculfies attendant on supporting the character; 
so I answered, that I had at times found it to be 
so, stating the reasons why. Nothing could exceed 
the amaz^ent of the French traveller at my ex- 
planation: and he informed me, that having started 
on a botanical excursion of three years, some one, 
for his sins, had recommended? to him to put on 
the«ccstume of the Faithful ; that he,’ in conse- 
quence, had run the greatest risks^t he had been 
every where insulted, several times beat^; and on 
more occasions than one had with difficulty ^escaped 
with his life. 1 saw at onoe’tbat’ there must have 
been some glaring deviation from manners or cos- 
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tume ; and after putting a few questions to him, I 
discovered that, with a gay Osmanli turban, he had* 
worn a beard which was not pricked away from 
the comer of the ear downwards, so that whoever 
glanced at him could not fail to set him down fora 
Jew, passing bimself off for a Mussulman. When 
I explained to him the cause of his mishaps, after 
musing for a while, be declared that 1 must be 
wrong ; because, although it was true that every 
body used to call him “Jew,” yet that his Tartar 
always denied that he was a Jew, and would have 
told him how to trim his beard, if that really had 
been the cause of his troubles. I replied, that pro- 
bably his Tartar thought him a Jew, but that he 
endeavoured to protect him from the application of 
the word “ Ckifoot,” while he might see no harm in 
their applying to him the term of “ Yahoody," both 
equally signifying Jew, but the first being a term 
of reproach. 

He admitted that be recollected those two words. 
“ But,” said be, “ what made the thing more 
strange was, that I was travelling with a com- 
panion, and every night we used to dispute which 
of us was most like to a Jew. My friend had a 
black beard, and 1 bad a md one. I used to call 
him ‘ Jew,’ and he used to retort by calling me 
Judas Iscaribtv At length I shaved my beard; 
but we were net a bit the better off; my friend’s 
black bea^d then went ; but still, wherever we 
went, ‘Ghifi)ot,’<3hifoot,’ washgllooedout.” “How 
high,” I inquired, “*did you shave your beard?” 
“ How high ?” answered he with amazement, “ I 
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never thought of that.” ” Then,” I replied, “ you 
have shaved your beard and whiskers mt quite to 
to the line of your turban, so that a lock of hair 
has appeared close t6 your ear, which is the dis- 
tinctive sign of Jews who shave their beards!” 
** What a pity,” he said, that I did not hear this 
before, instead of after, my journey.” I thought 
that the pity was that h rnan should travel in a 
country before studying its manners, and reason on 
it before understanding its feelings. 

Among a class of young men in the capital, 
chiefly belonging to the regular troops, there is an 
affectation to every thing European . Among them 
it is no extraordinary thing for a European to find 
himself treated, as he supposes, with every exter- 
nal mark of courtesy ; but a position which is only 
to be gained by a change that remains to be ef^ 
fected, and cannot be so without difficulty and 
without danger, and the sphere of which is limited 
and insignificant, i&scarcely worthy of observation. 
To establish the fact that a European may place 
himself within the pale of the national feeling, is 
I conceive, of the deepest importance, either as 
throwing light bn the Turkish character, or as 
affording a new means of action on the Turkish 
nation. 

1 make these obervations after two years inter- 
course with Mussulmans, on the footing of the 
mo^t. entire and perfect equality. It is true that 
of my friends, for a long time, severally, be- 
that they aldlie were in the habit of treat- 
me in such a manner ; that such conduct vvas 
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in violation of tbe precepts of their religion, and 
was only justified in my case from a supposed* 
difierence with other Europeans. It is perhaps, 
superfluous to add, that in the faith of Islamism 
there is not the slightest ground for this supposi- 
tion. Had it been so, Constantinople never cpuld 
have been theirs. As a notable instance of the 
reverse, the Conquerer of Constantinople not only 
got up to receive the Greek Patriarch, his subject 
and a Christian, but accompanied him to the door 
of his palace, and sent all his ministers on foot to 
conduct him home.* 

But, whatever have been the wrongs, feelings, 
or habits of the past, a reaction has now taken 
place in Turkey in favour of Europe. The change 
of dress, in imitation of those nations wboqe policy 
has been so injurious to them, exhibits great doci- 
lity of mind, and proves that there has existed, 
unobserved by us, or, at all events, that there now 
exists among them, a spirit of imitativeness, which, 
in a nation (if well directed) contains the element 
of progress and amelioration. And, as if to render 
this proof the more conclusive, that which they 
have imitated has neither inherent merit nor ex- 
ternal attractions. Now a new duty devolves upon 

* What a contrast with tbe Western feelin^s i^gardiRg reli. 
gious toleration is exhibited in the conquest ^ donsUmdhople 
by the Turks and by the Latins. When Dandolo planted the 
banner of St. Mark on the dome of St. Sophia, the Christian 
invaders placed in mockery, on the patriarchal throne, a pro- 
stitute, wearing on her brows the mitr^and holding in her band 
the pastoral crook which Constantine had bestowed. 
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US, — ^that of directing their docility, and assisting 
■their selection. ■ 

At present, among the Turks, there is no indi- 
vidual posi^ssed of a thorough knowledge of Eu- 
rope; and yet no man, not perfectly and equally 
conversant with the ideas, instruction, and institu- 
tions of the East and of the West, can reason to a 
satisfactory conclusion respecting what they ought, 
or ought not, to imitate. Amongst us there is no 
one sufficiently acquainted with their institutions 
and character to 1^ able to become their guide. 
However beneficial, therefore, this change of dis- 
position might be, were we in knowledge equal to 
the position offered us, it is to me a subject, under 
actual circumstances, of alarm rather than congra- 
tulation. Their imitation of Europe will be with- 
out knowledge or discrimination. That which 
we possess of value can only be obtained by years 
of labour, after adopting the* fit direction, which 
a superior mind alone can. give: that which is 
valueless is easily adopted and mimicked, if not 
copied. The former is scientific and practical 
knowledge; the latter is manners, vice, and taxes. 
Whatever, therefore, the Turks easily and rapidly 
adopt from Europe is not only bad. in itself, but 
destructive of that which is good and estimable 
amongst themselves. That which it is advanta- 
geous for them to imitate is slow in acquisition, 
silent in its progress, and laborious in its course— 
it js useful and practical knowledge. Such know- 
ledge is to be obtained in ‘ two ways.—lst, by 
sending young men to Europe; 2ndly, by carry- 
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ing to the E^st men of letters and professors of 
science. 

The first process is open to the most serious ob* 
jections ; it denationalizes these y<Hiug Easterns, 
and will send them home< depraved in morals, 
presumptuous in disposition, and intractable to 
the habits and customs of Jtheir oompatriots. They 
will have lost also their simplicity of mind: they 
will carry back the mental malsdies of Euro- 
peans. .rl'-.:. 

Having been the first^,my8elf t0f bring young 
Turks to Europe for the ^drpose of education, I 
am induced to state these conclusions, not only as 
having been confirmed by observation and my own 
experience, but as having preceded; the experi- 
ment. The young men I brought with me, I 
scarcely ever allowed out of my ow:n sight. It 
was my constant endeavour to maintain their self- 
respect, and to make them sensible, at the same 
time, of all that was bad and injurious in our 
habits and customs, while cultivating their respect 
for our real merits. In this most anxious aiid 
laborious undertaking I was, however, actuated 
not by the desire of seeing young Turks sent to 
Europe (as has been the result), but of preparing 
the way for the second process of communication, 
which 1 have above alluded to, vis. selecting men 
of scientific acquirements to go to Turkey, with 
the view of their studying the genius of that peo- 
ple before enteiiog on the duties of public instruc- 
tion there. To this, project Jj|^e author lent his 
warm support, and evep autliorized its execution ; 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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but the apprehension of the insidious and power- 
ful means directed to thwart every attempt fo 
strengthen Turkey, or to cement its union with 
England, induced me to postpone the execution 
until possessed of surer guarantees of its success, 
and fortunate it was that 1 did so. 

It is impossible that a people should adopt a 
double type of distinct customs, nor can they ad- 
mit a new impression without disturbing and des- 
troying the old ; and as custom is the regulator 
and symbol of thoughts, feelings, and duties, no- 
thing can be more dangerous to the constitution of 
a state, and the morality of a people, than a change 
of custom. In dealing with this question, I am 
equally impressed with the importance of this 
truth, and with the difficulty of rendering it intel- 
ligible to those I am addressing. 

Custom, in English, conveys an idea which we 
despise ; Adet, in Turkish, that of a venerated au- 
thority paramount to all others. Every thought, 
therefore, of the one people on this subject is un- 
intelligible to the other, and every expression of 
the one conveys an imperfect or false idea to the 
other. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

CHARACTERS OF AN SASTBRM AND AN ANCIENT ROOM — PRE- 
SENTATION OF A EUROPEAN IN EASTERN SOCIBTYi 

Discourse is the index of the understanding— £eAa«tour i» 
the index of the man ." — Arabic Proverb. 


To understand the effect produced on an Eastern 
by the manners and address of a European, we 
must be conversant with their feelings, and ignorant 
of our own. 

The first is a matter of some diflSculty ; the 
second requires an effort of mental abstraction, of 
rather an unwonted kind. When a stranger enters 
a new country, he will be struck only with those 
points of its manners which he does not compre- 
hend ; and the native having no difficulty in under- 
standing himself, cannot comprehend the effect 
which he himself produces on the stranger. I 
will now, therefore, previously to bringing the 
Frank traveller before him, request the reader to 
forget, for a moment, his habitual existence and 
common thoughts, and fancy lymself enveloped in 
flowing robes, or cls(d in richlji embroidered vest- 
ments, reposing, decorously, on the broad and 
. . 2 A 2 
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cushioned sofa of an eastern room ; but that word 
te not to be so easily disposed of. The word * *oda ” 
we must translate room; h\xt there is no word in 
our language that can express the idea of "oda,” 
because we have not the thing. The habits of social 
intercourse in the East could not subsist a day in 
such lodgings as our western hfibitatipns afford ; it 
is therefore requisite to commence with describing 
the form and attributes of an eastern room. 

We build our hotu^s with reference not to the 
inside, but to the out. It is the aspect of the ex> 
terior, not the comfort of the apartment, that 
engages our attention. We follow the rules of 
architecture strictly in the details and decorations 
of the stones of which it is built, and positively 
have not, at this day, any fixed rules or principles 
for the construction of the portion we are ourselves 
to occupy, nor have we any idea of the existence 
of such rules in any other country, or in any 
former age. 

The consequence is, that our rooms are of all 
shapes, and have no settled character. have 

no parts. There is a commingling of doors and 
windows, neither of these being rendered available 
for determining the top, bottom, and sides. The 
position of the seats is equally undefined, so that, 
in regard to parts, character, proportion, access, 
light, and accommodation, our apartments are re" 
gulated by no intelligible principles, and cannot be 
rendered subservient to the social purpo^ of a 
people between w{mm laws have not established 
brmtd lines of demarcation, and who, therefore, in 
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the adjustment of the grades of society, preserve 
the natural inequality of nieit. Fonhs of etiquette, 
in their infinite variety, become the expression of 
public opinion in determining rank and station. 
Thus, a room in the East is not a box, shut in 
from the weather, and converted into an apart- 
ment solely by the value of the materials employed 
to constructor adorn it; it is a whole, composed 
of determined parts, and capable of logical de- 
finition by its parts ; it is a structure regulated by 
fixed and invariable principles ; it is a court like a 
college hall, where each individuars grade may be 
known by the place he occupies ; and, while thus 
constituted, it serves equally as our rooms for all 
the purposes of domestic life. There distinctive 
characters become a portion of domestic life and 
duties, and are associated with the public cha- 
racter of the state. Thus, to the stranger, a 
knowledge of the attributes, if I may so say, of 
the ‘‘ROOM,” is the first step to acquaintance with 
the East The reader may have seen at Pompeii 
the prototypes of the rooms I refer to, or he may 
have heard or read of the Greek and Roman tri- 
clinium; but 1 may, 1 think, safely assert, that the 
measurement and exailiination of these apartments 
would lead no man to imagine that social habits, 
ideas, and principles, different from ours, are indi- 
cated by these forms and proportions. But, if it 
can be shewn that' certain social characters are 
connected With, and have give|^ rise to, the struc- 
tore of the aj^rtmeht now useebby the Tuiks; and 
if it is true that their domestic architecture ought 
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to be understood by whoever seeks to become ac- 
quainted with their ideas and manners, then must 
we admit that, in the East of this day, those social 
details, those moral feelings and living habits, are 
to be seen, which coincided with a similar domestic 
architecture 2,000 years ago. I therefore dwell on 
the form of the room as illustrative no less of 
antiquity than of Turkey. 

In Turkey, the room is the principal of all 
architecture ; it is tlie unit, of which the house is 
the aggregate. No one cares for the external form 
of a building. Its proportions, its elegance, or 
effect, are never considered. The architect, as the 
proprietor, thinks only of the apartments, and 
there no deviation from fixed principles is tole- 
rated. Money and space are equally sacrificed to 
give to each chamber its fixed form, light, and 
facility of access, without having to traverse a 
passage or another apartment to reach it. 

Every room is composed of a square, to 
which is added a rectangle, so that it forms an 
oblong.* 

There must be no thoroughfare through it. It 
must be unbroken in its continuity on three sides. 
The door or doors must be on one side only, 
which, then, is the “bottom'," the windows at 
ano^er and the opposite side, which) then, is “the 
top” The usual number of the windows at the 
top is four, standing contiguous to each other. 
There may be, al^o, windows at the ‘♦sides,” but 

then they are close*to the windows at the top, and 
* ^ 

* See plate. 
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(hey oug^t to be in pairsi one on each side ; and, 
in ji perfect room, there ought to be twelve win- 
dows, four on each of the three sides of the square; 
but, as this condition cannot always be realized, 
the room in each house, so constructed, is generally 
called “ the kiosk,'* as kiosks, or detached rooms, 
are always so constructed. 

Below the square is an oblong space, generally 
depressed a step ; sometimes, in large apartments, 
separated by a ballustrade, and sometimes by co- 
lumns. This is the space allotted to the servants, 
who constantly attend* in a Turkish establish- 
ment, and regularly relieve each other. The bot- 
tom of the room is lined with wooden work. Cup- 
boards, for the stowage of bedding ; open spaces, 
like pigeon-holes, for vases, with water, sherbet, 
or flowers ; marble slabs and basins, for a foun- 
tain, with painted landscapes as a back-ground. 
In these casements are the doors. At the sides, 
in the angles, or in the centre of this lower por- 
tion, and over the doors, curtains are hung, which 
are held up by attendants as you enter. 

It is this form of apartment which gives to their 
houses and kiosks so irregular, yet so picturesque 

* Men of the very lowest rank often enter the apartment of 
the Turkish grandee. Elders, old men, tradesmen, &c. |rc al- 
ways asked to sit down, which this form of apartment permits of, 
without infnngement of respect or etiquette. Even those who 
are not invited to sit down come and ktand below the balus- 
trade, and thus every class in Turkey b^mes acquainted With 
the other ; and the idea of hnimosity between differoit grades or 
classes of society is what never entered any man's head. 
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an air. The rooms are jutted out, and the outline 
deeply cut in, to obtain the light requisite for e;ich‘ 
room. A large space is consequently left vacant 
in the centre, from which all the apartments enter ; 
this central hall, termed ** Divan Hand," gives 
great dignity to an eastern mansion. 

The square portion of the room is occupied on 
the three sides by a broad sofa, with cushions all 
round, leaning against the wall, and rising to the 
sill of the windows, so that, as you lean on them, 
you command the view all round. The effect of 
this arrangement of the seats and windows is, that 
you have always your back to the light, and your 
face to the door. The continuity of the windows, 
without intervening wall or object, gives a perfect 
command of the scene without ; and your position 
in sitting makes you feel, though in a room, con- 
stantly in the presence of external nature. The 
light falls also in a single mass, and from above, 
affording pictorial effects dear to the artist. The 
windows are seldom higher than six feet. Above 
the windows, a cornice runs all round the room, 
and from it hang festoons of drapery. Above this, 
up to the ceiling, the wall is painted with ara- 
besque flowers, fruit, and arms. Here there is a 
second row of windows, with double panes of 
stained glass. There are curtains on the lower 
windows, but not on the upper ones. If necessary 
or desirable, the light below may be excluded 
but it is admitted frgm above, mellowedand subdued 

* In the harems the lower windows are latticed. 
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jjj^y the stRined glass. The roof is highly painted 
and, ornamented. It is divided into two part^. 
The one which is over the square portion of the 
room occupied by the triclinium is also square, 
and sometimes vaulted ; the other is an oblong por- 
tion over the lower part of the room close to the 
door ; this is generally lower and fiat. 

The sofa, which runs round three sides of the 
square, is raised about fourteen inches : deep 
fringe, or festoons of puckered cloth, hang down to 
the fioor.* The sofa is a little higher before than 
behind; and is about four feet in width. The 
angles are the seats of honour,'!' though there is no 
idea of putting two persons on the same footing by 
placing one in one comer, and another in the other. 
The right corner is the chief place ; then the sofa 
along the top, and general proximity to the right 
comer. But even here the Eastern’s respect for 
man above circumstances is shewn. The relative 
value of the positions all round the room are 
changed, should tlie person of the highest rank 
accidentally occupy another place. These com- 
binations are intricate, but they are uniform. 

So far the room is ancient Greek. The only 
thing Turkish is a thin square cushion ox shiUeh, 

* Oil the floor there ere seldom carpete. Fine mats are used in 
summer, felt in winter, and over that^ doth the same as on the 
sofas, which has an efiect, in the simplicity and unity of colour, 
which is most remarkable. In the actual breaking up of habits, 
one of the first ihinjgs that went was taste in^louri The* mo- 
dem houses present the ifiost shocking«nd vulgar.contrasts. 

t So also among the ancient Greeks. 
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which is laid on the floor in the angle formed by 
the divmi, and is the representative of the sheep* 
skin of the Turcoman’s tent. It is by far the most 
comfortable place ; and here, notunfrequently, the 
Grandees, when not in ceremony, place them- 
selves, and then their guests sit upon the floor 
around, personifying a group of their nomade 
ancestors. 

In the change of customs effected during the 
last few years, nothing has been more injurious, 
and more to be deplored, than the degradation of 
taste, and loss of comfort, in the style of their 
apartments. 

The attempt at imitating what they did not un- 
derstand has produced a confusion, inconvenient 
in practice and ridiculous in effect. The high 
narrow sofa' which you now see stuck at one end 
of the room, like a long chest with a padded 
cover, and chairs round the others, is neither 
Oriental nor European; and the doors ornamented 
with chintz curtains, festooned and drawn to 
either side, and tucked up to lackered copper- 
work, would make a stranger think that all 
around he sees the ends of tent-beds. The con- 
struction of palaces fur the Sultan, in imitation 
of Europe, with straight and regular lines, has 
entirely sacrifleed that form of apartments, which 
was not only so elegant, convenient, and classi- 
cal, but which was intimately associated with 
their habits, and therefore with principles and 
with duties.^ 

In the modern buildings, the walls are painted 
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of one colour, and the roofs of another; and style 
and taste, comfort and originality, have disappeared 
from their buildings as completely as from their 
dress : but these aberrations of the day must be 
kept out of sight till we have formed to ourselves 
a clear idea of the original type, when alone we 
can be able to judge of the value of what exists, 
and of the effect of alterations. 

This form of apartment, the happy selection of 
position, the rigid uniformity of structure, the 
total absence of those ornamental details which 
make our rooms look like storeshops, must have 
been the abode of a people sober in mind and dig- 
nified in manner, while the ample means of ac- 
commodation for guests, indicated a hospitable 
character and a convivial spirit. The undeviating 
form of the apartment leaves no ambiguity as to 
the relative position which each individual is 
entitled to occupy, while the necessity of that 
arrangement is itself the effect of a freer inter- 
course between various ranks than would be 
practicable with our manners and apartments. 
Position in a room becomes therefore a ques- 
tion of gravity and importance. It was by see- 
ing Easterns first introduced into our apartments, 
and the confusion into which they were thereby 
thrown, that the effect of the form of their apart- 
ments on their manners, and the connexion of the 
one and the other, first occurred to me. 

This mode of construction, ^independent of. its 
superiority with regard to light and modes of 
approach, has also the advantage of combining 
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economy (in furnitore, if not in architecture) with 
hlegance, and simplicity with dimity. It is cha* 
racteristic of the order, cleanliness, and decorum 
of their domestic habits. 

The reader has how, 1 hope, some idea of the 
place of reception^ and^ consequently, of the 
importance of presenting himself with self-ptosses- 
sion, but without presumption, and with a con- 
sciousness that his personal consideration is always 
contingent on his knowledge of the ideas and 
feelings of those around him. But, before intro- 
ducing a European stranger, 1 must introduce a 
native visitor. 

The Osmanli guest rides into the court, dis- 
mounts on the stone for that purpose, close to 
the landing-place. He has been preceded and 
announced by an attendant. A servant of the 
house gives notice to his master in the selam. 
lik, not by proclaiming his name aloud, but by a 
sign, which intimates the visitor’s rank, or, per- 
haps, even his name. The host, according to his 
rank, proceeds to meet 'him, at the foot of the 
stairs, at the top of ' the stairs, at the door of 
the room, or he meets him in the middle of 
the room, or he only steps down from the sofaj 
or stands up on the sofa, or merely makes a 
motion to do so.* It belongs to the guest to 

* If a 8tranger> unknown and unannQui:^ced» ent^s a room> 
the measure of his first step, the point where he stops to make 
his Wutation, and th^ attitude be assumes'p^^epkfatory to his 
doing imperci;);itible as ^ey would be to a European^ 

conv^^ iKMimtaneously, to the master the houses the qitality 
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salute first. As he pronounces the words “ St’ 
km akikum,"- he bends down, as if to touch of 
take up the. dust, or the host’s robe, with his 
right band, and then carries it to his lips and 
forehead. The master of the house immediately 
returns, ** Aldkam selamf' with the same action, 
so that they appear to bend down together. 
This greeting, quickly despatched, without pause 
or interval, instead of pointing the way, and dis« 
puting who is to go first, the master immediately 
precedes his guest into the room, and then, turn- 
ing round, makes way for his passage to the 
corner, which, if he refuses to take, he may for 
a moment insist upon, and each may take the 
other’s arm, as leading him to that part. With 
the exception of this single point, the whole 
ceremonial is performed with a smoothness and 
regularity, as if executed by machinery. There 
is no struggle as to who is to walk first; there 
is no ofiering and thanking, no moving about of 
seats or chairs; no difficulty in selecting places ; 
there are no helpings; no embarrassment result- 
ing from people not knowing, in the absence of 
a code of etiquette, wbat they have to do ; there 
is no bowing and scraping at leave-taking, keep- 
ing people a quarter of a hour awkwardly on 
their legs; < erery thing is smooth, tranquil, •and 
like clockwork, every body knowing his place, 
and places and Ifiings being filwhys the same. 

I feel considerable embairasgmeBt in pursuing 

of the gueM;, tfae receplioB fieiespNitii, exacts 

wiUwntbdiigmtWed te. " 
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these details. The most important and solemn 
matters, when they belong to different custom!, 
appear trivial, or even ridiculous, in narration ; 
I must, therefore, crave the indulgence of the 
reader, and am encouraged to proceed, chiefly, 
in the belief that these details may enable future 
travellers to commence their intercourse with the 
East on less disadvantages terms than I have done 
myself. 

The guest being seated, it is now the turn of 
the master of the house, and of the other guests, if 
any, to salute the new comer, if a stranger from a 
distance, by the words, ** Hosk geldin, sefa geldin 
and, if a neighbour, by the words, ** Sabahtiniz 
keirola,” “ aksham shifter keirola,” See. according to 
the time of the day, repeating the same actions 
already described. The guest returns each salute 
separately. There is no question of introduction 
or presentation. It would be an insult to the 
master of the house not to salute his guest. The 
master then’ orders the pipes, by a sign indicating 
their quality ; and coffee, by the words Cav6 
smarla;" or, if for people of low degree, “Cavk 
gelur ;" or, if the guest is considered the host, that 
is, if be is of superior rank to the host, he orders, 
or the master asks from him permission to do so. 
The; pipes have been cleared away on the entrance 
of the guest of distinction ; the attendants now re- 
appear with pipes, as many servants as guests, and, 
after collecting in^the lower part of the room, they 
step up together, or nearly so, on the floor, in the 
centre of the triclinium, and then radiate off to the 
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dilTerent guests, measuring their steps so as to 
irrive at once, or with a graduated interval. Thfe 
pipe, which is from five to seven feet in length, is 
carried in the right hand, poised upon the middle 
finger, with the bowl forward, and the mouthpiece 
towards the servant’s breast, or over his shoulder. 
He* measures, with his eye, a distance from the 
mouth of the guest to a spot on the floor, cor- 
responding with the length of the pipe he carries. 
As he approaches, he halts, places the bowl of the 
pipe upon this spot, then, whirling the stick grace- 
fully round, while he makes a stride forward with 
one foot, presents the amber and jewelled mouth- 
piece within an inch or two of the guest’s mouth. 
He then drops on his knee, and raising the bowl 
of the pipe from the ground, places under it a 
shining brass platter ( tepsi ), which he has drawn 
from his breast. 

Next comes coffee. If the word has been 
“ Cave smarla,'' the presents himself at the 
bottom of the room, on the edge of the raised 
floor, supporting on the palms of both hands, at 
the height of his breast, a small tray, containing 
the little coffee-pots and cups, entirely concealed 
with rich brocade. The attendants immediately 
cluster round him, the brocade covering is raised 
from the tray, and thrown over the C^i’« liead 
and shoulders. When each attendant has got his 
cup ready, they turn round at once and proceed in 
the direction of the different guests, measuring 
their steps as before.* The smal| cups (jitr^an ) are 
placed in silver holders (zarf), of the same form as 
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the cup, tnit spfeading a little at the bottom : these 
are of open silver work, or of filigree ; they are 
sometimes gold and jewelled, and sometimes of fine 
clhina. This the attendant holds between the point 
of the finger and thumb, carrying it before him, with 
the arm slightly bent. When be has approached 
close to the guest, he halts for a second, and, 
stretching downwards his arm, brings the cup with 
a sort of easy swing to the vicinity of the receiver’s 
mouth ; who, from the way in which the attendant 
holds it, can take the tiny offering without risk of 
spilling the contents, or of touching the attendant’s 
hand. Crank and rickety as these coffee-cups 
seem to be, I have never, during nine years, seen 
a cup of coffee spilt in a Turkish house ; and with 
such soft and eel-like movements do the attendants 
glide about, that, though long pipes, aod the wind- 
ing snakes of narguilUs, cover the floor when coffee 
is presented by the numerous attendants, you 
never see an accident of any kindj e pipe stepped 
on, or a narguilld swept over by their flowing robes, 
though the difficulty of picking their steps is still 
further increased by the habit of retiring back- 
wards, and of presenting, ip as far as it is possible, 
whether in servants or in guests, the face to the 
person served or addressed. 

When coffee has been presented, the servants 
retire to the bottom of the tpom, where, they stand 
with their hands crossed,, each watching the Cup 
heJias presented, and has to ,carry away** But, 

* Nai^P|I is more plfoisiye to Eastpras than a tray j'-ra tray 
extinguwieS the whole dignity of an establishment. Once while 
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not to interfere with the guest’s fingers, he has now 
to make use of another manoeuvre to get possession 
of it. The guest holds out the cup by the silver 
zarf, the attendant opening one hand places it 
under, then brings the palm of the other upon the 
top of the cup ; the guest relinquishes his hold, 
and the attendant retires backward with the cup 
thus secured. . 

After finishing his cup of Coffee, each guest 
makes his acknowledgment to the master of the 
house, by the salutation above described, called 
temena, which is in like manner returned ; and the 
master of the house, or he who is in his place, may 
make the same acknowledgment to any guest 
whom he is inclined particularly to honour. But, 
in this most important portion of Turkish ceremo- 
nial, the combinations are far too numerous to be 
detailed. 

When tht! gtiest retires, it is always after asking 
leave to go. From a similar custom has probably 
remained our expression taking /leaue,” and the 
French ‘‘ prendte cong^.” To this question the 
master of the house reiflies, *'ii0ui>let icbalileh,'* or 
“ saadet ileh,** ot ** sa^itigi t/eA/* according to the 


stopping on a journey at the house of a JBuropeani my attendants 
(Turks) entered the room^ in the ordinary manner^ to {ftesent 
the pip^ and A Greek servant of the house brought 

the Clips on a^ tray, and walked up Ivith hii tray to the guests, 
who were Turks. In an instant mjr servants tamed on their 
heels^ and quitted the apaetment. Ha4^ enforced attendance it 
would have been in violation of their self-esteem, and I should 
have been despised and powerless* 

VOL. r: 2 b 
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mnk of his guest, which expressions mean 'f with 
Ihe fortune of a prince,” ” with prosperity,” “ with 
health.” He then gets up, and proceeds before 
his guest to the point to which he thinks fit to 
conduct him. He there stops short; the retiring 
guest comes up, says, Allah imailadukt' towhich 
the host replies, ** Allah manet ola” going through 
the same ceremonies as before ; but, on both sides 
the utmost expedition is used to prevent embarrass^ 
ment, and not to keep each other on their legs.* 
But in this ceremonial there is nothing either 
lengthy or abrupt. It is gone through sedately 
but rapidly, and so unobtrusively, that you have 
to pay considerable attention to observe what is 
going on ; yet the effect of the whole is impressive ; 
and no stranger but must be struck with the air 
of dignity in repose, and calmness in action ; 
hence the Eastern proverb,— G«sc/ic Cherkistan ; 
Mahl Hindostan; Akil 3'a?!^ktms Sultanatlic AH 
Osman:— beauty, Circassia ; for wealth. 

The Greeks make use of two modes of taking leave : one 
derived from the Turks^ the other from the Italians. The 
phrase used in the former mode is> m icnrct riiv liiiuf — 
Will you give me leave. It is common among the Eastern 
portion of the Greeks^ and in the interior. Ilie other is, 9^ 

T 4 To relieve you from the weight — from 

the Ualian, ^‘levo rincommodp.^ This is more used among 
the vu^arised Greeks of the West, , and jpcpbably is by-tUs 
time common to free Greece. This expre^on (levo T incQ^pr 
modo), indicating ideas of intercourse and bosjpitiility so hostile 
to those of the East, setms to me a traditionary record of that 
great people, among wb&m the words ^ stranger^' and '^ en^y** 
were almost synonymous. 
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Hindostan; for science* Europe:— but^ for liiu- 
jesty, Ali Osman.” (The Ottoman ErnfaiiB.) 

In a Turicish symposium, instead of being un- 
der the necessity of talking for the amusement of 
others, it is considered decorous to keep silence 
before those who are to be treated with deference 
and respect ; and, consequently, before a man of 
superior rank, if the guests have any thing pri- 
vate to communicate one to the other, it is done 
in a whisper ; when you Wish to communicate 
any thing to a servant or an inferior, you call 
him close to you, instead of giving the order 
aloud. 

The services that are mutually rendered to 
each others by people who sit in the same room, 
or eat at the same table, are such as in Europe 
would, if people understood or required them, be 
rendered only by menials ; they are rendered, 
however, without affectation, and without any 
idea of degradation ; and/ in the midst of this 
constant demonstration of respect, and notwith* 
standing the imnmnse intervid '^at seems placed 
between rank and rank, and between the highest 
and the lowest, there is no impress of servility in 
the air, forms of speech, qr the tones of the hum- 
blest attendant, who is never spoken to with 
haughtiness. A ihaster, in addressing his vser- 
vant, will Sayi ** Effendum,” without thinking 
such an expneision a condescension, and will use 
epithets oi" endearment, which ^ill be received in 
kindness, but without presumplion, For instance : 

2 b2 , 
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My lamb,” “ray soul,” “mychikJ.’’—‘VJrN- 
zum" •* Dganutn" ** Ogioum.^ 

. While the household thus receives value aitd 
importance from the establishment of social inter* 
course between master and servants, the character 
of menial and mercenary service is effaced ; and 
the children, the relatives in their various degrees, 
the dependants, are assimilated to the household. 
It is not by the degradation of these to the rank 
of menials, but by the elevation of servants above 
the character of mercenaries, that sympathies are 
developed, affections strongly knit; and here may 
be understood the expression, “the service of love 
knows no degradation.” This domestic character 
I cannot omit, in attempting to sketch the aspect 
of society ; for, unless the reader understands how 
class becomes linked with class — how respect can 
coincide with dependence— *and affection with a 
menial station, it would be impossible for him to 
comprehend the decorum reigning in an apartment 
where one side is almost constantly occupied by 
men of the humblg, or even the very lowest ranks 
of society. From these combinations and habits 
spring that constant watchfulness — that “ eye 
service,” * — which gives to every Eastern establish- 
ment the air of a court.! 

» This Scriptural expression does not mean as we interpret 
the phrase: Doing before peoj^s. what you wo^ld not 
do l^hind their backs.*' It conveys^ in two happy words^ the 
peculiarly EastenicausSf of nianV baling sin* . 

f For the traveller in East» or the metaphysician in Eur^^ 
there is no guide to the tone and spirit of the East like^ ^ 
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. tVom Turkish Bociety, however, 
nor merriment is banished ; but ^©reihittiliaiity^ 
gesticulation, or vocifeietion never enters. Fami- 
liarity is excluded by the all-powerful control of 
early habit and education ; gesticulation and vo- 
ciferation are equally so excluded, but they are 
also rendered superfluous by the power and rich- 
ness of their language. 

I have been often struck with the facility which, 
as compared with other Europeans, an English- 
man possesses of making his way amongst the 
Turks, and am inclined to attribute it to the man- 
ner of conversation, which perhaps flows from 
common qualities in the English and Turkish 
languages ; while a Frenchman, whose charac- 
ter of mind must be^ to the eye of an East- 
ern, closely allied to that of the Englishman, 
seems at once marked as one with whom no sym- 
pathies can exist'. The nervelessness of the French 
language has, I conceive, given to those who 
speak it, a loudness of tone, and extravagance 
of gesture, which are intolera|j|le to the sensitive 
nerves and the high breeding of an Eastern genr 
tleman. 


Bible, and especially in regard to its dignified and refined cha- 
racter of social intercourse. This is a point which the delicacy 
of female minds, and their more practical knowledge af life, 
peculiarly fit them to comprehend. The unrivalled portraiture 
of women left by Lady Mary WcMontague, is a singular instance 
of their superior aptitude'to tiien } and ) cannot omit qno^tjng. 
the following remarkable«xpiVMion (|j|a modern lady for 
the type of perfection in physicil bea^ we go to Greece ; foi 
that of /nfftCKeifit we go totheGo^l:'’~^JIfrt Vame«i«4 
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1 ihall ettdeavour/ by an example, to render 
intelligible my meaning as to the effect of language 
on manner. A Frenchman says, “ J’aime.” It is 
replied to him, “ You do not." The French lan- 
guage not affording vocabular means of strength- 
ening the assertion, he can only reiterate, “ J’^aimel” 
but he does so in a louder tone — he calls to his 
aid the muscles of his arms, as well as those of his 
throat, from the deficiency of his language to con- 
vey the depth of his convictions. So simple a 
cause, acting through centuries, must increase 
acuteness of tones, engender habits of gesticula- 
tion, and swell the importance of expression at 
the expense of judgment! 

The Englishman says, “ I love.” The proposi- 
tion is denied. He retorts with lowered tone, and 
with perfect calmness, **\ do love.” His language 
affording him the means of strengthening his asser- 
tion without the assistance of intonation or of 
action, it is by the suppression of display that he 
can best reach the conviction of others. 

This power is possessed by the Turkish lan- 
guage in a still higher degree than by the English. 
The Turk can say, “ I rfo love/’ but he can say it 
in a single word. He has also an equal fftcility of 
negation as of assertion, and eah epmbine both 
ideas with every mood and tenseof the vm'b; add 
to this the extraordinary etiphony effUa languid, 
and some idea tnay be nied^ W belong- 

ing to modulation, in the discipline of social in- 
course. ** ■ :■ 

1 hayiH ihus endeavoured to place before the 
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{e»}er the society to wiiicb I am about to introduce 
the Western stranger. - 1 have described the tbea* 
tie, the machinery, and the expectations of the 
audience ; now, for the hero. 

The European arrive, probably on foot, at- 
tended by an interpreter ; he has nothing about 
him of the state and style which commands re- 
spect ; be meets with none, he expects none ; his 
approach is perfectly unheeded. He ascends the 
staircase in his tight and meagre costume — the 
costume of the despised class of the country. 
Some of the attendants, in reply to his inquiries, 
point to the door of the Selamlik. A shuffling is 
then heard by those seated within ; the Frank is 
getting off his boots* and putting on bis slippers, or 
drawing slippers on above hie boots ; when be gets 
up with a reddened face, and escapes from the 
door-curtain, which has fallen on his head and 
shoulders, he comes tripping into the room in his 
inconvenient cbaesure, and is certain to stumble, if 
not before, cm the step at the bottom of the room. 

Ushered in thus to the party, he looks with a 
startled air all founds to find out which is the 
master of the house ; he does not know what salu- 
tation to inake,<he does not know where to make 

* the comihand to to toke tfflT his shoes before the 

bUtiting bn«h» taii aiiis S mkereon he tlooi n»» holy, 

shew* the ftoStoW P«t on com- 
ing into a in con- 
tact with the soilM eaito : to put oit tlie toms because 

the soil itself, the 

thoi^ht and produces an effect not tobe iu^rstood' or-qipre- 
' dated iiuEurtqiej . ; -.r 
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; does not know whether he ought to be. 
saluted by the host first; and his bewilderment is' 
completed by the motionless composure of every 
thing around him. He then retreats abashed to 
the lower part of the room, or, in modest igno- 
rance, not wishing to put himself forward, retires 
to the corner which ha^ been left vacant by the 
mutual deference of two grandees. He then either 
perches himself, like an Egyptian statue, on the 
very edge of the sofa, or throws himself lolling 
backwards, with his legs spread out ; an attitude 
scarcely less indecorous than elevating the legs on 
the table would be in England. These are inci- 
dents which may deprive a stranger of considera- 
tion, though they do not render him disagreeable 
or offensive; but, unfortunately, too often our 
countrymen make a display of awkwardness and 
presumption, by no means calculated either to 
smooth the way for themselves, or to leave the 
door of friendship open to future travellers. No- 
thing is more common than treading upon bowls 
of pipes ; knocking over the coal or the ashes on 
an embroidered carpet, or upsetting a narguilU ; 
scattering the fire about, while it rolls over pour- 
ing the water on the floor : and many a stranger, 
who considers himself degraded by putting on 
slippers, will walk in with an assuming and stately 
air with his boots on, which is revolting alike to 
every feeling of cleanliness, and every principle of . 
decOTum.* , 

* We ijivl recently fii India enacted some rej^lation to ’ 
make tkiaiatives wear theiit shoes in the couita of justice. The 
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. No sooner is the Frank seated, than his health 
is inquired after hy the master of the house, tind 
by those present. Observing that the first is 
speaking to him, he turns an enquiring look upon 
his interpreter, to ascertain what the nature of the 
communication may be, while at the same moment 
the interpreter is endeavouring to call his atten- 
tion to the salutations from the guests, all round 
the room : this completely puzzles him ; he twists 
and turns backwards and forwards, looking one of 
the most ridiculous figures it is possible to con- 
ceive. My own gravity has repeatedly sunk under 
such a trial ; but I never saw a Turk betray the 
slightest symptom of surprise or merriment, which 
could be construed into a breach of politeness, or 
become a source of embarrassment to the stranger. 
This is no sooner over than the Frank (for be can- 
not be silent) begins putting questions, which are 
rendered more or less faithfully, but generally 
less than more so; and, if he is very talkative or 
inquisitive, the interpreter takes leave to introduce 
matter or to omit, or gives a significant wink to the 
master of the house. 

But when there are several Europeans together, 
then does the effect become truly lamentable. 

posseMion of an immeuM country, by a handAiI of fondgnera 
wbo> 1 wiU not say have not the habit of respecting, but who 
have not the facility ofunderstanding CusTOJf,is a phenomenon 
only to be explained by the character for pdwer which England 
owed to her former European station. ^Yet, what might Bng-* 
land not be in Asia, and therefore In Bprope, did she possess a 
slight insight into l^stcrh i^sUtutionsaand character* 
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Tbev slips of awkwardness, and the chances of 
mistake, though multiplied, are nothing compared^ 
as their Eastern observers would conclude, to the 
rudeness of their mutual intercourse, the harshness 
of tones, loudness of voice, and shortness of mano 
ner, in addressing each other, and the differences 
of opinion that are constantly arising. The dis- 
tracted Dragoman, overwhelmed by the multipli- 
city of questions directed by the European party 
to him, can only shrug his shoulders, and say to 
the Turks, “ They are mad;” while he 'calms the 
restlessness of his employers, by saying “ They 
won’t answer you;” or, “they are fools;” or, 
“ they don’t understand.” The effect produced 
on an Eastern, by such exhibitions, is humiliating 
in the extreme ; but it can only be estimated by 
one who has sate looking on as a spectator, know- 
ing the feelings of both parties. If this were a 
position of necessity, we might submit to it with 
patience ; but what aggravates the case is, that any 
traveller who chooses, for a couple of days, to 
attend to customs, will find his position wholly 
altered. 

The Dragoman of Mahmoud Hamdi, Pasha of 
Larissa, spoke both English mid French. An 
English man-of-war touched at Volo, and two 
officers were sent with a message to the Pashas: 
a lieutenant, I believe, and a midshipman. The 
Pasha directed the interpreter not to know Eng- 
lish: one of the officers fortunately knew a few- 
words of Ptsench, add their observations were con- 
veyed bjl^is circuitous route to the Pasha. This 
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difficulty of communication they made up for with 
^uaiot observations in their native tongue, on every 
thing they heard and saw. They evinced thp 
greatest anxiety to see the' Pasha’s pipes arrive. 
The Pasha, on understanding this, ordered two of 
the richest and longest to be brought ; their ad- 
miration knew no bounds ; the dimensions were 
calculated, and the value estimated ; and the envy 
of the gun-room and the cockpit anticipated, if the 
precious objects could be carried off^. This, of 
course, was faithfully reported to the Pasha, with 
other discourse, in that schoolboy style which un- 
fortunately is not confined to inmates of the cock- 
pit, but is become the general characteristic of 
Englishmen in other lands. 

The Pasha thus gave himself the gratification 
which an English spinster might have had in 
sending to a circulating library for a volume of 
Travels in Turkey; drew equally profound con- 
clusions respecting the English character, and by 
the same process of reasoning which has esta- 
blished our opinions regarding his country, -Mah- 
moud Pasha arrived at an equally just conclusion 
respecting the piratical disposition of the English 
navy. The story was told me by the Pasha 
himself, who, of course, only had the Dragoman’s 
report ; therefore, by no means undertake to 
vouch for its accuracy. 

I- do mt venture on the description of the 
blunders of a dinner-scene ; the toucMng of viands 
with Uie left hand ;* the desphrate and ^ten un- 
availing efforts to obtain ffod; the repugnance 
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excited by the mode of eating ; the mess made on 
the table and clothes of the unfortunate patiehi 
bimself ; the destruction of embroidered napkimf 
and brocade floor-cloths— might afford many ludi- 
crous positions for the lover of the burlesque, and 
do afford solid reasons for the exclusion-of Euro- 
peans from Turkish society. • 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RAMBLES IN OLYMPUS, AMD ASCENT TO ITS SUMMIT. 

I NOW began to feel a strong desire to make myself 
acquainted with the Greek Armatoles, scattered 
over the mountains to the north of Thessaly ; and, 
daily, the summits of Mount Olympus seemed to 
invite me to scale their heights. I could not have 
obtained a Turkish guard sufficiently strong, merely 
because I was curious to see the Greek mountain* 
eers ; and such a proposal to the Pasha, suspicious 
as the authorities naturally were of England, might 
have placed, on their part, an insuperable barrier 
to my project. However, to neglect no useful 
precaution,' I communicated my intentions to an 
intelligent young Greek, a native of Mount Olym- 
pus. After attempting to dissuade me from the 
enterprise, he drew up for me a plan of operations. 
I was first to reach Alassona, there to gql ac- 
quainted with some of the stray Armatoles, and, 
according to the companions I might find, I was 
either to direct my steps towards the mountains of 
the west, or, turning to the Mast, ascend Mount 
Olympus itself. Becoming |varmed with his sub- 
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ject, his apprehensions gradually melted awayj 
Bnd he began to be ashamed of shrinking frOld 
visiting his native country, into which a stranger 
ventured alone. He therefore proposed himself as 
my guide and companion ; a proposition which I 
declined. I had become very fond of travelling 
alone, which, though often exposing one to in- 
convenience and annoyance, greatly Increases the 
chances of interest and instruction. In the present 
instance I determined on starting without a servant, 
and even without money, mounted on my faithful 
mule, with my hammock strapped to the back of 
my saddle. This animal, which had acquired a 
certain degree of celebrity by extensive travel, I 
feel it a duty formally to introduce to the reader’s 
attention. His qualities were first appreciated 
on the banks of the Nile; he had visited, sub- 
sequently, the kingdom of Minos and the moun- 
tain of Ida ; he bad thence again crossed the seas, 
landed on the Morea, supported Ibrahim Pasha 
under many of his difficulties in Greece, and, 
transferred to my service from that of the Egyptian 
satrap, he had visited three-fourths of file ruins of 
the Hellenic race, with which be had become so 
familiar, that he came to a dead stop at every hewn 
stone ; and, finally, he had collected herbs in far 
greatjer numbers, and on more extensive fields, 
than Galen or Dioscorides. In consequence of 
these various pursuits and qualifications; he be- 
came known under different names. Some perSdhs 
devtdi^^j^K archeeulogy called him Pausanmis ;^ 
kot igpip fermed hin^ Linnaeus ; while I, dwelling 
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|nore on his moral dispositions, called him Aris- 
tOllo, because, like that olden worthy, he some- 
times kicked his master. With such romantic 
projects in my brain^ and mounted on a charger 
so distinguished, it was with justifiable exultation 
of mind, and buoyancy of spirits, that I issued, a 
few minutes before sunrise, on the last day of 
July, from the gates of Larissa. The plain lay 
before me, and Olympus soared on high, his triple 
crest illumined by the morning rays. Breaking 
away from the road or pathj I put Aristotle to his 
speed, and only reined him in when there was 
sufficient distance between me and Larissa to 
make me feel that I had escaped and was alone. 
I reached a tumulus, standing on the dead level 
of the plain, and ascending it, turned to look at 
Larissa and its thirty minarets, glittering in the 
sun. As 1 stood on the solitary mound, admiring 
the unrivalled prospect, I perceived a horseman, at 
full speed, making after me. Friend or foe, thought 
I, he is but one, and it will be safer, as well as 
more decorous, to meet face to face, and with 
the ’vantage ground on which I stood. The 
horseman came bounding along, but, perceiving 
neither lance in rest, pistol in band, 'nor the pic- 
turesque dangling of the sabre from the wrist, 
I quietly awaited his approach; and it, was 
only when, within three yards, his horse was 
thrown at once Imck oil his haunches, that I recog- 
nized, undei|> a ponderous turbj^ And a broad and 
shaggy capotei rthe *young Greeks whose services 
1 had rejected the night befo||b. He had imagined 
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that I had rej^t^ hiih in coh^quence of th|' 
Rayah costume which he wore. I assured him tEpn' 
I had neither thought of his costume the night 
before, nor of escaping from him that morning j 
but 1 pointed out the peril we now should both 
run in consequence’ of that costume. I told hini 
that I trusted for safety to the absence of all ob- 
jects of attraction, as also of all means of defence, 
and to the influence which I had become accus- 
tomed to exercise, and in which I felt confldent. 
But, in that costume, and with those arms, we 
should be shot before any questions could be asked 
or answered, I was armed only with a sturdy 
stick, which, in these countries, has the incalcu- 
lable advantage of not being considered a weapon.* 
I therefore told him that, if before I declined his 
company, I now decidedly objected to it; but 
subsequently agreed, in consequence of his im- 


* 1 owe the preservation of my life, on several occasions, to 
the determination never to carry pistols. They are of no use 
against robbers ; long shots must decide the day, if resistance is 
made. In other circumstances, the difficulty of making up your 
mind in decisive moments 14116 of moral position, by draw- 
ing a weapon, of time in cocking e trigger, give incalculable 
advantages to a stick, as compared with a pistol or a dagger, 
especially if you use the stick as a small sword. The rapidity 
of movement, the effiect of what they consider insignificant, the 
reach of your lunge while you preserve your equilibrium, and 
the faculty of disabling an enemy without the destruotion of life, 
and without drawing blood, are considerations of dec^ moment 
to ohe who exposes himself to similar contingencies. During 
this expedition I once, a8 will be aft^wards seen, attempted to 
use pistfihllllpl^ey werefin my holsters, not my belt. 
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portunity, that he should accompany me as tar 
i(^Jllas8ona. • 

We reached the foot of Olympus, at the foun- 
tain-head of the spring, four or,6ve miles from 
Toumovo, the pure and light water of which is 
supposed to contribute so much to the beauty of 
the dyes of this district. We sat down on a green 
sward, under some ever-beautiful platani, close 
to the overflowing stream. 

The marble rock behind us, which overhangs 
Tournovo, meets the gneiss and granite of Olym- 
pus near this spot; to the north, below their 
juncture, and in the very centre of a retiring angle 
of the chain, is the village of Mali. The con- 
tracted portion of the plain before us, in the di- 
rection of Tempe, moistened by this source, is of 
an emerald green sward, with dark green reeds, 
brushwood, and trees, and contrasting with the 
bare rounded forms of the marble formation, and 
the dingy, broken, but less naked appearance of 
schistose Olympus. This water, united with those 
of the Fountain near Tournovo, must be the 
Titaresus of Homer, or ought to be; for the 
winter torrent bearing that name shews now but 
a broad, white bed, while this crystal water fills its 
verdant banks ; and light, even now, to a proverb, 
glides along in a full, clear stream, and, in meet- 
ing, spreads itself over the muddy Peneus. After 
an ascent of scarcely an hour, in a steep ravine, 
down which poured the legions of Pompey, pre- 
vious to the battle of Pbarsalj^, and after a des- 
cent of half the distance, ^he beautiful little 
VOL. I. 2c t 
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mountain plain of Alassona, about ten miles in 
.circumference, opened upon me. Like all Jtite 
level part of Thessaly, its appearance is that of a 
Jake suddenly congealed into soil, surrounded by 
an irregular coast, rather than by a circle of hills. 
Through their openings, to the west, appeared the 
chain, extending from the Pindus to Olympus. 
Opposite to the point where we entered, shone 
the minarets of Alassona, and some whitish cliffs, 
whence it drew its Homeric epithet; and, on a 
rock, over it, the monastery. Poplars, mulber- 
ries, and vineyards, were scattered around. Tce- 
richines (from Tcerna, in Bulgarian, a mulberry- 
tree) is to the right, under the group of Olympus, 
seated on a gentle rise, with rocks immediately 
overhanging it. The spreading roofs, appearing 
above each other, and mingled with foliage, give the 
place no less an air of well-being, than an aspect 
of beauty. We passed through vineyards choked 
up with weeds ; and through plantations of luxu- 
riairt mulberry-trees, which I, with difficulty, was 
convinced had been shorn of their branches only 
twenty days before. 

On entering the town (Tcerichines), it appeared 
to have escaped the devastation to which, of late, 
1 had been accustomed; yet nowhere have 1 had 
the miseries to which this country has been a prey 
presented to me in so impressive a manner, My 
companion had been brought up at the school 
here, and he had not vi^ted it for twelve years. 
At*every step he pointed out. some contrast in its 
present to its past^tate, with all the force which 
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simplicity gives to feeling. Now he recognized 
thl& jservant of an old friend, whose entire house- 
hold had disapp^red ; now, the parent, whose 
children were no more; now he stopped at the 
spot where some happy mansion had stood ; anon, 
at the site of some desolate dwelling, where he 
had once been happy. He insisted on our going 
to his former schoolmaster. We soon found the 
house, but, strange to say, the door was gone. 
After calling for some time, an old head, with 
a little black beard, and spectacles on nose, pre- 
sented itself at the window. We were directed 
through a door at some distance, and found our 
way into the abode of the AoywTaroy by a hole in 
his garden wall. The schoolmaster we found 
seated on a carpet, at one end of an extensive 
space that once had been separated into several 
apartments. The partition-walls had been knocked 
down ; the roof, on one side, was supported only 
on stakes ; the floor was partly broken up. Dur- 
ing the last three years, it had been a konak for 
Albanians ; but, since he had discovered the ex- 
pedient of walling up his door, and entering by a 
concealed passage, he lived ' unmolested in the 
midst of the ruins. He laughed heartily as he re* 
lateB his story, knowingly tapping his forehead 
with his finger, somewhat in the favourite attitude 
of Swift, which, it is said, first led Gall to fix* on 
the organ of wit. 

I was afterwards taken to visit one of the for- 
mer wealthy inhabitants of the ^lace, and,, as the 
AiSao-xaXo; told me, a heamed fhan and a philoso- 

2c2 ♦ 
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pher. We entered a spacious court, surrounded 
. by buildings of considerable extent ; we wiaUcgd' 
.through several dilapidated passages and corridon, 

• untied the strings that fastened some doors^but 
could find no living soul. At length, a sharp and 
cracked voice answering us, we were conducted by 
the sound to a little chamber, where, seated in a 
comer, on an old pelisse, and writing On a stool, 
we found the philosopher of whom we were in 
search. He was quite disconcerted by the unex- 
pected appearance of a European, but immediately 
assumed an air of constrained ease. I Was at once 
pleased and grieved to observe the contrast this 
character displayed, with the incessant and empty 
lamentations and aspirations of the Greeks. He 
never once alluded to public complaints, or to 
private misfortunes; and artfully manoeuvred to 
get a neighbour to make and bring in coffee as if 
served by his own people. He told me that it was 
quite intentionally that he left his court and house 
in the forlorn condition in which 1 saw it, that it 
might not attract the Albanians. This was the 
first time 1 had known an urban Greek who did 
not parade his misfortunes or his poverty (real or 
simulated) before me ; and, without being asked, 
iu the first five minutes, tivou xa/tju/a 
xttviva. tXco^; ‘'Is there to be no kindness, no 
mefcy for us?” “It is many years,” said he; 
" since, in these parts, the childmn of the Hellenes 
have had to blush to be looked on by a freeman-s 
that rmains to ys now is the cUp^^Of: 
, that*i(i, its dregs.^^^^^^ at ihni ' 


eye* All 
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my costunje, my condition, aod my deii, you 
might well imagine yourself on a visit to Dio>. 
genes ; but there, 1 am sorry to say^ all likeness 


ends.” 

Tcerichines, though presenting such a scene of 
devastation, is, perhaps, the least miserable place 
in Olympus. Corn must be sown, and vineyards 
laboured; but the mulberry produces its leaves 
spontaneously. A little silk-worm seed Can easily 
be propured ; and silk, being of easy transport, 
easily concealed, and of ready sale, is almost equal 
to ready money. The mulberry-trees are remark- 
able by their broad, deep green, and glossy leaves. 
They do not strip the branches of their leaves, but 
cut off the yearly shoots. They say the leaves 
are thus more abundant and succulent; and the 
boughs, being laid on the worms, these mount on 
them, are more easily cleaned, more healthy, and 
thrive better. After the shoots have been cut, 
others spring again, with surprising rapidity; so 
that, a month after the operation, the tree appears 
as if it never had been injured. These second 
shoots remain till the ensuing season, when they 
are in like manner cut. , ; - ? - • 

From Tcerichines to Alassono, it is less than 
half an hour, along the base of the hills. Decom- 
posed feldspar (from the gneiss), light-coloured 
sand and clay^ ,give the white aspect to the cliffs 
which form the northern belt of the beautiful little 
plain ; though now these cliffs seemed almost of a 
darker hue than the withered gria^|,> but before the 
cliffs had been so much obli^rated, and when 
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their hue contrasted with forests above and chlti- 
ration below, they must have appeared qiiite 
white. The monastery of the Virgin probably 
occupies the site of the Acropolis of Oloasson ; 
for the side posts of the door of the church, a slab 
of marble containing along inscription in small 
letters, has been used. The inscription is illegible. 
A 'column, within, is entirely covered with small, 
welbformed letters, but it is so much abraded that 
I could not make out four letters together; an- 
other column has borne a similar inscription, which 
has been carefully picked out. Looking on these 
marbles, 1 thought of Johnson reading over the 
catalogue of Plutarch's last wQrks, and comparing 
himself to the owner of a vessel reading the bill of 
lading of a shipwrecked cargo. But here the ruin 


was not the work of chance, but of the hands 
bound to defend and preserve. In the pavement, 
there is a bas relief of a lion fighting with a 
bull, in good style, but much worn. 

The monastery of the Virgin Mary was one of 
the richest and most important in Thessaly or 
Greece. An act of Cantacuzene granted it most 
extensive possessions, the original of which I could 
not see. A portion of these possessions were con- 
firmed to it by firman, with immunity from head- 
money on sheep, from duty on vines. It is vakouf. 
Its charter is dated Adrianojde, &26 of the Hegyra, 
the year of the capture of Gonstantinople> and it is 


niuch broken, a«d pasted, oh green silk. The 
n(ifti||^old mj^ it*^as granted to: them by Orchan. 
d^&ught this so extraordinary, that I made a 
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.minute a copy as 1 could of the documeut, though, 
*at the time, I did not know a Turkish letter. 
From this copy, I have ascertained the firman, as 
above stated, to be from Mahomed II. 

All these immunities have now been withdrawn, 
and replaced by exactions and oppressions. Long 
and sad is the story of grievances I have had to 
listen to in this as in other monasteries. 

They keep up their flocks, they told me, and 
work their fields and vineyards, at a loss, on money 
borrowed chiefly from Turks, who, daily expect- 
ing the present disorders to cease, reckon on a sure 
and ample harvest. I received a statement of 
their losses in exactions, for the last ten years, 
which was drawn up by the monks assembled 
in committee, and given to me, with the earnest 
request that 1 should send it to the Allied Powers. 

Fifteen days before, the brother of Arslan Bey 
had been shut up in the monastery by the regulars 
of Mahmoud Pasha. They pointed out to me the 
fields of strife, and exulted in the thrashing the 
Nizzam had given the Albanians ; but they gave 
due praise to either chief, for their exertions in 
preserving order, and {n’Ctectiiig. and saving both 
monastery and town,* T had heard a good deal of 
their library, but was prevented from seeing it, as 
it was in ia cryptt or concealed chamber, the en- 
trance to which was through a room where an 
Albanian hadi v‘5 kohak.” A table, with chairs 
around it, tablecl^y plates,:^^ forks. Was 

spread ih the mcbhihine for^|^^ Abbot 

leading me to it with no little exultation. I may 
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here> once for all^ remark that European style as. 
ihiitated by an Eastern, I have always found as* 
disagreeable and filthy as Eastern habits imitated 
by a Western. 

There was to be a ** Panigiri,’' or fair, held on 
the morrow (St. Elias), at which the captains to 
the west of Olympus are accustomed to assemble 
and make merry ; but finding it a day’s journey 
distant, and being much more anxious to ascend 
Olympus, I reluctantly declined the offer of one 
of the monks to accompany me thither, at least till 
1 had ascertained the impracticability of ascending 
Olympus. At Tcerichines i had heard of a Cap- 
tain Poulio, but no one could tell me more about 
him than this ; that the rising and the setting sun 
never found him in the same place. However, 
a Palicar hearing of my inquiries, came in a 
mysterious manner to hint, that if I had any 
business with Captain Poulio he could bring us 
together. Yielding to the shrugs and signs of my 
friend, the schoolmaster, I declined the offer. 
Now, finding 1 could catkin fibm. no other quarter 
any intelligence of any ^teighbhuring captain, and 
piqued by the mystery and diflieUlty> I determined 
to return and to seek for the Palicar. On leaving 
Alassona I however met him^ He revealed tome 
the iniportant secret of ^e vills^ where Poulio 
was to be found ; but - it was forty miles off. 
Finding me little disposed to undcirtake siicb a 
joumeyy he consoleti me, by adding that ha had ^ 
been there yesterday^but ** u>h 0 knm$ w)^e ke u 

now ? ” Giving up, tnerefore, every' idea of riding 

1 . . ' 
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,tbe county, after tbis Olympic Manfred, 1 returned 
to' Tcerichinea to consult with my: philoaophic 
friend, and with Didascalos. 

I arrived there about noon, and the remainder of 
the day was spent in attempts to dissuade me from 
my projected enterprise, and after a prolonged 
discussion, we committed the arrangements for the 
expedition to the care of the representative of 
Diogenes, who volunteered to be ready the next 
morning to accompany me to the top of Olympus, 
ortifthe world’s end. Accordingly, next morning, 
at dawn, when 1 presented myself at the gate of 
the deserted mansion, the little man stood before 
me as complete a metamorphosis as human being 
ever underwent, equipped for the journey in a cos- 
tume worthy the pencil. that sketched the “ Mar- 
riage-^-la-mode.” The tidy kalpak, yellow slip- 
per, Jubbee, and Dragomanic air, were -converted 
into something between the Tartar and the scare- 
crow. To begin by the foundation; On the step 
of his door stood a pair of shapeless Turkish boots, 
into which disappoared-ltipair of spindlelike and 
diverging CRlfSi boidt^ l^g^^ by Tartar 

breeches, which, knee, 

uniting, swelled .into the and form of a 

balloon ; imyeral jackets, with sleeves either hang, 
ing over the. band, or shortened to the forq-arm, 
enlarged proportionf^y the superior . parts of the 
figure ; an, folded up, was 

heaped op one. shparider; intf « napkin, 

hung on the others^de, and^ji te^ 

nigbj-cap),; vTibiohr once be4 l«ep*red# was drawn 
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over, and circumscribed the dimensions of a little, 
fhce, the diminutive lineaments of which we're' 
disputed between drollery and benevolence. His 
glossy countenance beamed with satisfaction as he 
surveyed his preparations, and was convulsed with 
laughter when he contemplated his figure. Around 
him fluttered a little ragged urchin, with a face of 
thirty to a body of seemingly»not nine years of 
age; it was ail bones and eyes ;V and justified bis 
patron’s remark, that he had eaten more wood* 
than pilaf. For this reason, the philosophe^had 
preferred this Flibertigibet to numerous candidates 
for the honour of his service, such habits suiting 
equally his purse and disposition. The boy stood 
prepared to receive his master’s final instructions. 
He assumed the pose oi a Palicar ; resting on one 
leg, placing one hand on his hip, and laying the 
other on the enormous key that was stuck, pistol- 
wise, in his belt. His head was thrown back, 
while his master’s was advanced forward, and bent 
over him ; of course, bpth arms stuck out behind ; 
while he rocked with;the vehemence with which 
he uttered threats of V birefe and much birch,” 
}ro^^u in ease of neglect, both of them 
equally unheeding the fitsof laughter by which the 
spectators were convulsed. My new companion’s 
Rozii^nte, not the least strange portion of his 
equipment, was now brought out; a Cohkythia^ 
or dried gourd, with water, was slung on one side 
of his saddle-bows, the ktUpak on the other., 1 

* He has l^een beaten : literally — has ^dten 

wood.’’ ' " I 
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Ventured an objection to this appendage, utterly 
'useless in the mountains ; but said he, **Iknow 
you Englishmen. We are now on our way to 
Olympus ; but, an hour hence, may we not be on 
the road to Salonica or Larissa ?” 

Thus equipped, and these arrangements com- 
pleted, we set forward. The old man, boiste- 
rously happy at visiting Olympus again, and with 
the enthusiasm of a schoolboy, and the fervor of a 
hero of July (this was in July 1 830), quoting Ho- 
mtr, and singing revolutionary Greek songs. Not- 
withstanding his grotesque appearance, he was 
every where treated with the utmost respect; and 
the abuse he was in the constant habit of pouring 
on the Greeks; and the epithets, “soulless,” 
“ spiritless,” “ thick-headed,” “ bastards of their 
forefathers, and unworthy of their country and 
name,” in which he delighted to indulge, were 
invariably received in silence. At the time, I was 
astonished at this; but 1 have since discovered 
that you stand all the better with a people for 
abusing them, so that’ you xespect their coun/ry. 
One slight deviation from custom or etiquette will 
injure a stranger moie than the expression of any 
opinions, however outrageous ; dr -the breach of any 
duty, however sacred. This is a plain and easy 
proposition ; yet the application of it is the great- 
est secret in nature. ^ 


Before leaving, Tcericfainesi I must not omit to 
mention two curious incidqpts Which there occur- 
red to me. The dne was t^Visit from a deputation 
sent from two or three of ’the provinces excluded 
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by the Protocol from the Greek state— Carpehizi'^ 
and i^^fa, I believe— to make their submission 
• to tjie Grand Vizir. These districts acquiesced in 
and even anticipated that decision, and I was at 
the time shocked with their apparent want of ha- 
tionality. I asked the deputies if they did hot 
intend to take advantage of this conjuncture for 
securing their rights and privileges. That, they 
answered, was their object ; but, as to the mode, 
they were not agreed amongst themselves ; t^y 
had, therefore, sent two Primates and two Cap- 
tains, who should act according to circumstances, 
after they saw the state of af^irs at Monastir, and 
when they knew, on the one hand, the disposition 
of the Grand Vizir, and on the other, the opinions 
of the other Greeks in the higher part of Roumeli. 
Thus the Captains were of one opinion, and the 
Primates of another ; and the community had re- 
course to the expedient of having the two opinions 
represented in the same deputation. Yet, how 
much more sensible it is to send the representatives 
of the opposite opinions tQ|et1i0rii^ then to send, as 
great nations do, first a repre^tative of the one, 
and then a representative oT the other. I could 
not help thinking of the old story, though perhaps 
not ouf of date, of the English courier carrying 
orders in one bag, and counter-orders in the other. 
The Janus-faced deputation applied to me for a 
specific by which their two faces should be turned 
one way, and their tnvo mouth-pieces converted 
into one. would tt^e a volume to render intel? 
ligiblg subject matter of the discussion, and 1 
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therefore prefer the total omissioif of it to an im- 
•perfect, and therefore deceptive* narration ; the 
result, however, was most satisfactory then and . 
thereafter. 

The other incident was an inquiry from the 
Didaskalos, and from my travelling companion 
(whom I will term Diogenes), about Colonel 
Leake ; how he was considered m England ? 
what I thought of him myself? I told them that 
Colonel Leake was not only well known, but 
loeked up to as the chief, if not the only, au- 
thority respecting their country ; and that the 
only work in English, on the Greek Revolution, 
which would survive the present time, was a small 
essay of his. I had given way to an emotion of 
pride in hearing the name of a countryman men- 
tioned, and such minute inquiries after him made 
in this sequestered hamlet ; but I soon discovered 
that my new friends ^nd I differed in some respect 
in our opinion. So I inquired how, when, and 
where they had known Colonel Leake ? when the 
following facts cajtn^put: ---In some year which 1 
have forgotten, l#ake arrived, at Tceri- 

chines with a Buyoui^l and a Cavash from Ali 
Pasha. My friend, Diogenes,” was then Codga 
Bashi, or Primate ; and, as he came to this por- 
tion of his narration, he paused, up, his 

turtlelike neck, shook bis head, looked me full in 
the face, and eEcUimed, “A^ho was Ali Pasha 
to me? What was Ali Pasha’s Buyqurdi to me? 
What authority Imd a Tarto Cavash within the 
holy precincts of Olympus^” Ifhen resuming, he 
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exposed how Ift had been delighted warmly to 
welcome, and kindly to receive, an Englishman’ 
and a scholar. But that Colonel Leake, attribut- 
ing’ all their kindness and attention to the orders 
of the Pasha, had contented himself with putting 
some questions to them, but had never asked after 
the health of one of them.* Diogenes, highly 
incensed, had spurred off into the vale of Tempe, 
whither Colonel Leake was proceeding, (probably 
upon the same Rozinante upon which he now ac- 
companied me, as the event occurred not more 
than fifteen years before), and suspended in the 
vale of the Muses the following indignant apos- 
tro^e, addressed by insulted Hellas to the “ hy- 
perborean” intruder. 

laidf 9ns iis Td Ti^xn 

T^atKeus THS dfrp rif 

rev, 

* But for this incident I might not have comprehended the 
value of the instructions given by the Czar of Russia to the first 
ambassador sent to Soliman the Greats ^^not to inquire after the 
health of the Sultan^ till the Silt|an bad inquired after the 
health of the Czar." All Ea8^l^av diplomacy and history is 
full of incidents bearing upon this point. I need only refer to 
the recent and interesting details of Burnes*s Travels. Every 
thing is ridiculous that men are not accustomed to; rendering 
naked a '"portion of our body^ appears to the Easterns a very 
ridiculous mode of salutation; and yet, taking off the hat on 
entering a room, in Europe, is almost as essential as inquiries 
and salutations in the East. In fact, even among ourselves, a 
hurried “ How do you do?” is exchanged, though not replied 
to by all men on meetii^g ; and in the East it is put with 
seriousness, and replied <o,t^nd this inquiry comes after saVu- 
tatioiti ind after the parties aVe seated. 


t 
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Kcti ftw Apec^cc^rns t^ot ug oSit*g 

*'E^;^dprai ftati pvp ttvi^fg 
’a AX* 0 flip ivriftn rtHi xi«>(p0UTt •jc^t^tpng, 

Z«i»* Aix aw{{, tfciy ffiv rh i* 

I insert this effusion as a singular instance of 
that sensitiveness, which a man may travel for 
years in the East without becoming even conscious 
of, and therefore may remain in equal ignorance 
of the causes of what he sees, of the things he 
sees, of the effect he produces, and of the effects 
he might produce. This incident I have felt to 
be an invaluable lesson, if it were only from their 
misjudgmentof a man so remarkable for a charac- 
ter the very reverse of their estimate, f 

From Tcherichines to the monastery of Spermos, 
where we were to pass the night, is only a distance 
of five hours by the straight road, but we chose a 
circuitous path to pay a visit to one of the Cap- 
tains, whom we had not the privilege of seeing, 
though we found his pljace warm. This entailed 
on us fourteen hours of a fatiguing journey. On 
leaving Tcherichines, we immediately commenced 

* This is meant for John; the generic designation of all 
Englishmen in all foreign lands. 

f I once enquired from a gentleman, who has, more therougly 
than any other European , made himself master of Eastern mn- 
ners and customs, bow it was that Burkhardt, with all his 
knowledge of facts, had appreciated so little the mind of the 
people. The reply was* Because he^nstantly puf himielf in a 
false and uncomfortable position-— h^liad an unfortunate prac- 
tice ^he used to whistle /” 
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the ascent of the mountain. On reaching the 
summit of the chain of hills that encircles Alas-' 
sona, we turned round to look on the spreading 
rdots of Olympus; which, seen from below, are 
rugged and broken mountains, but which appeared, 
from the spot were we stood, like a sandy plain 
cut out by deep watercourses, the abrupt sides 
darkened by immemorial forests of pine and oak. 
The effect was that of a calcareous slab covered 
with dendrites. 

The central mountain, or rather group, of Olym- 
pus, stands alone wholly disconnected from the 
masses, which appear, when looked at from the 
plain, to be continuous and connected elevations. 
When you have climbed and passed over the 
broken strata, which ascend fully two-thirds the 
height of the mountain, you come suddenly upon 
a deep ravine or valley, into which you have to 
descend, and beyond which the central group, 
distinct and alone, rises like a fortress from its 
moat. 

The sun was setting behind us as we reached 
the point where the mountain broke upon us in its 
solitude and grandeur. The snow sprinkled over 
the summit was tinged of a red hue by the effect 
of the setting sun, which, at this season of the 
year, gave the declining rays the appearance of a 
shower of brick-dust and of gold. The lower por- 
tiooTof the group was covered with dark forests, 
and amongst them, just where the mountain rises 
from the plain or vaUey, appeared the white walls 
of the-j®pfiastery o'f ^Spermos — a not unwelcotnie 
sight. 
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Having got sight of otir destination for the night, 
I pushed on alone, according to my practice ; and, 
thinking myselfsafera-head than in company with 
some wild acquaintance which the philosopher hai 
picked up, I succeeded in reaching it about a cou- 
ple of hours after sunset. I knocked, but it was 
long before I could get any notice taken of me. 
At length the monks came out to reconnoitre on au 
little balcony, constructed for that purpose, when 
I was subjected to a most minute interrogatory ; 
and it was by appealing to their charity and hu- 
manity, not only as a way-worn traveller, but as 
one who had just escaped the most imminent dan- 
gers, that, seeing I was quite alone, I succeeded 
in obtaining admission. The heavy bar was re- 
moved, and the rusty hinges set a-creaking ; and, 
no sooner had they barred the door again, than, 
putting in practice the lesson I had so lately learn- 
ed, I politely inquired after all their healths. 

I was no sooner seated by a blazing fire, than 
inquiries were made, as they took me for some 
government ofiicer, after servants, baggage, guards, 
and such like things. 1 replied, that two hours 
before, while journeying in company with their 
much-esteemed compatriot of Tcherichines, we 
had been overtaken by some savage Klephts ; but 
that, being better mounted, I had made my escape ; 
that they had now got with them my travelling 
companion ; and I had little doubt they would 
make use of him to gain admission to the monas- 
tery. Now this wa3 exactlyithe case, .only that 
the bandits had offered themselves for guards. 

voi,. I.' 2 d* 
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This intelligence produced a great fermeintation 
amongst the monks. Four old muskets were' 
brought from a cellar, new primed, and placed 
close to the opening of the balcony. We were, 
consequently, all upon the alert when the troOp 
came up. Seeing lights at the opening of the 
building, and half-a dozen heads peeping out, 
Diogenes rode up to the door, expecting to find 
all the inmates awaiting his arrival, to greet and 
welcome him. Finding the door closed, he came 
under the balcony, where we were all watching. 
— “Eh!” exclaimed he, “Christiani, Caloyeri, 
Goumeni ; are you afraid of robbers ? ” “ Kalos 

orisate — kalos orisate!” replied the Goumenos, 
“ you are welcome ! you are welcome! But who 
are those men standing in the shade ? ” “ Oh ! ” 

said Diogenes, “ they are only two or three Pali- 
cari that came with us from Micuni.” “If that 
is the case,” said the Abbot, “ they must have 
friends in the neighbourhood, and you had better 
sup with them.” Diogenes, now completely per- 
plexed, began to forget himself, and think of 
me, so he inquired hastily if they hUd not seen 
and taken in an Englishman. “ Panagia,” said I, 
“ the poor man has gone mad.” “ An English- 
man!” vociferated the monks; “ who. ever heard 
of such a thing?” The little man now danced 
with rage. “Open the door, you cowled asses! 
black-faced, ill-fated ! An Englishman has been 
lost or murdered, and you will have, all. of you, 
your skins flayed you will have a dozen . pf 
Cavash«i|^pon you, and a three-decker from the 
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King of England !” The monka now began to 
^ doubt whether Diogenes bad lost his wits, or 
whether there might be some truth in what he 
said: but, having the advantage of position, and 
much greater practice in speech than in humility, 
they ended by getting incensed at his redun- 
dancy, and broke into a most vociferous rage ; to 
which responded, loud and sharp, from below, 
the quick iambics of Diogenes, supported by the 
graver metres of the no less animated Pallcars. 
When I could muster sufficient gravity, I took 
the Goumenos aside, told him the real state of the 
case, with the exception of my being the Eng- 
lishman lost or murdered, — that I had a little 
revenge to take upon Diogenes, — that I was quite 
satisfied, — and they had now better let him in. 
The alarms of the monks had, in reality, been 
excited ; so that they thankfully received this in- 
telligence, and ran to admit and pacify the phi- 
losopher. Seating myself composedly at the fire, 
I presently heard his shrill tones in the court, as 
he ascended the creaking staircase, becoming 
clearer and louder, but never ceasing. He conti- 
nued vociferating, as he entered the room, “ An 
Englishman is lost — an Englishman is mui’dered! ” 
until he reached the middle of the floor, when, his 
eyes falling upon me, he came to a dead pause, 
and a stand still : his under-jaw and his arms drop- 
ped. I civilly inquired after bis health, and bade 
him welcome to Olympus. 

Now burst forth the astoi^iment of the monks. 
“An Englishman, a Frank f” and they flocked 

2 D 2S, 
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round me with staring eyes. Not one of them 
had ever seen an European* before, and the.y 
seemed to look at me as if 1 had been a spe- 
cimen of the three-decker of the King of Eng- 
land, with which they had been so lately threat- 
ened. 

The distance from here to the summit is about 
twenty miles. Notwithstanding the almost un- 
interrupted exertion of the two former days, I 
resolved on scaling its heights in the splendid 
moonlight, to reach its summit by the dawn, 
stay there the whole day, and return during the 
next night ; my object being to see both effects 
of sunrise and sunset, without passing the night 
on the top. The proposition, of course, created 
an outcry, but I was so accustomed to being told 
that this or that was impossible or impracticable, 
that I had become expert in the various methods 
of shutting objectors’ mouths. Diogenes was ex- 
cessively alarmed, and, I think, not a little pro- 
voked, for he had made up his mind, if not to 
ascend, at least to attempt to ascend the moun- 
tain, and his old bones seemed not likely to re- 
cover, for a week to come, from this day’s exer- 
tion. Supper was hastily ordered; a couple of 
shepherds were sent for ; a long staff, with an 
iron point, was given me; a small leathern bot- 
tle, slung over my shoulder, was filled with 
rakki, and my telescope hung to balance it. 

* It is superfluous to oVserve, that they were themselves all 
Europeans. The word isj,l)pwever, used generally, throughout 
the East, rather in a social than a geographical sense. 
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•Thus equipped^ I sat down to snatch a hurrie,d 
meal. Fresh curds, roast lamb, ravanee, were 
successively pressed upon me, with a sedulous- 
ness which, being unusual in these lands, I could 
not, for fear of appearing to be offended with it,* 
altogether resist. I was pledged by Diogenes, 
by the Abbot, and by others of the cowled com- 
munity; and, when the little round table was 
expeditiously removed, I could not refuse the 
necessary finale, coffee and a pipe. The wine, 
however, seemed, unaccountably, to have gone 
to my head, which nodded, as 1 thought, for a 
single moment; my pipe had gone out, and I 
started up to ask for a light, and found myself 
stretched on the sofa alone, and the gray morning 
shining in at the window ! I should be ashamed 
to tell the rage I was in, and it was infinitely in- 
creased by the hilarity which the expression of 
it produced ; and it was only afterwards, on the 
very summit of Olympus, that, on recalling the 
arch look with which Diogenes came in, in the 
morning, to return my inquiries of the night be- 
fore, that 1 called to mind that, while all the 
other guests drank a la ronde from a silver bowl, 
a distinct tumbler had each time been presented 
to me. The fact is, they thought the only way 

• 

* A Turk of the highest rank will go into the kitchen to see 
a dish prepared for a guest; but he will never say he has done 
so^ and never press you when it is on the ^ble y but^ if pressing 
were the fashion^ it would be a social ^sult for the host to press 
if his guest were of higher rank: il ^ould not then be consi- 
dei'ed an act of kindness, but of presumption. 
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tp save me from getting my neck broken amongst.* 
the rocks, while, at the same time, both par- 
ties squared accounts with me, was to put just 
“ mia dactylitra” (a thimble-full) of poppy -juice 
in the bottom of my glass, ' trusting for the rest 
to fatigue, a good supper, and a blazing fire, a 
very necessary part of the household furniture, 
even in the month of July, at the Monastery of 
Spermos. 

My companion now finally gave up all idea of 
prosecuting the adventure further ; so, leaving him 
in the hands of the hospitable monks, where he 
promised me to keep himself warm, and every 
body else merry, till I returned, I started on foot 
with ray guides, soon after the sun was up. The 
flocks of the monastery were on our way, at the 
distance of ten miles ; there we were to breakfast, 
and there were we to pass the night, after ascend- 
ing to the summit. They calPulated seven hours 
from the monastery to the summit. The sheep- 
fold was half way ; so that, independent of the 
ascent, we had thirty miles before us. It was a 
long time since I had undertaken such a pedes- 
trian expedition, but I have always found that 
there is no way to succeed, like putting oneself 
under the necessity of action. 

. As*we ascended, the mist, which either covered 
us or hung over the mountain, entirely shut but 
the view until we reached the limits of the fdrPst, 
where we expected to find the flocks, shephierds, 
and qafj^fiakfast. * Here we emerged fi'om the 
mist, and seemed to be in the first story of the 
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heavens. Clouds covered the lower portion of the 
lAountain ; detached clouds were scattered to the 
eastward, below the level at which we stood, and, 
through them, from the seat of Jove, we looked 
down on the 

Mare velivolura terrasque jaccntcs.” 

We were on the bold face of the mountain, 
looking towards the sea; and I might have doubted 
the reality of its hazy waters, but for the white 
specks dotted along the frequented course between 
Salonica and the southern headland of Thessaly. 
Beyond, and far away to the east, might be guessed 
or distinguished the peak of Mount Athos, and the 
distincter lines, between, of the peninsulas Palene 
and Sithonia. This glimpse of Mount Athos, at a 
distance of ninety miles, made me resolve on visit- 
ing its shrine and ascending its peak, I was struck 
to find, far above the monastery, plum-trees loaded 
with fruit, which looked like wax : they were of 
all colours ; yellow, pink, and red, predominating. 
Every where there was abundance of boxw'ood, of 
colossal dimensions, which extended higher up than 
even the pines. But the magui^cent prospect 
which displayed itself to my eyes on emerging from 
the cloud, shewed nowhere, in our vicinity, the 
shepherd encampment. We found the pladfe where 
they had been the night before, by the smoke 
which ascended from the yet burning fire. My 
guides how insisted oh reth^ing, and it was with 
great difficulty that I succ^ded in getting them 
to go on ; and o^e of them, pretending to go in 
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another direction to look for the encampment, re- 
turned no more. In half an hour we perceived 
the flocks, but it was only after two hours of toil- 
some march that we reached the fold. 

The shepherds had been watching us as we 
approached, and, having distinguished my un- 
wonted costume, where dark clothes had probably 
never appeared within the range of their memory, 
they fancied I was a government officer in pursuit 
of some fugitive, they consequently took to their 
heels, in every direction, driving their sheep before 
them ; but, having got within hail of one of them, 
we soon came to an understanding, and, by the 
time I reached the fold, which was a permanent 
structure of stones, like a tambour, circular, and 
about the height of a man, to keep off the blast, 
we saw them returning, followed by their sheep 
and dogs. The dogs of the first we met exhibited 
a marked spirit of hostility, and most ferocious- 
looking animals they were. The menace of a stick 
and a few stones had sufficed to impose some 
degree of respect upon them ; but the barking 
soon collected, from far and near, the Whole canine 
portion of the establishment. Finding their num- 
bers strengthened, they now meditated a regular 
declaration of war. I was unconscious of my 
danger^ but the shepherds hurried me into the 
fold, made me lie down, and threw their capotes 
over me, and then hastened to defend the wall. 
One or two desultory,charges were repulsed, when 
the dogs, with combined forces, amounting to 
about ti^nty, made one furious assault, and two 
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or three of them cleared the wall, when, had 1 not 
been covered up with the cloaks, and on the 
ground, I should have suffered ; but other shep- 
herds coming up, they were beaten off with great 
damage, three or four limping away in a bad plight, 
and repeating their complaints to the echoes of 
Olympus. After the seige was raised, and treaty 
entered into, the dogs got their dinner, and we our 
breakfast. We received each of us a loaf of black 
bread, weighing an oke ; the dogs getting each, in 
addition to their commons, a lump of snow, and 
we a drink of milk. I now bethought me of the 
bottle of rakki, and pouring a little into a drinking 
cup, the milk from a goat was milked foaming 
into it, and I can strongly recommend the same 
beverage to all who kscend Mount Olympus. 

We had still two hours’ work to the peak, 
which now overhung us, to the north, and we set 
forward much revived. The grass and shrubs now 
entirely disappeared, and we had to toil over 
broken fragments of schist and marble, which, mi- 
nutely fractured by the frost, might have made a 
very good macadamised road, had it been fre- 
quented by carriages, and heavy waggons, for it 
much resembled a road upon which the fresh- 
broken stones are laid down. On one peak we 
perceived the remains of pottery, and, pn the 
summit, a portion of a slab, which once had borne 
an inscription. This they called St. Stephano ; 
but, on arriving kere completely exhausted, it was 
with dismay that I *perceiye^^ separated from me 
by an enormous chasm, another peak, which was 
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evidently higher than that on which I stood. The . 
difference, indeed, could not be much, for it cutoff’ 
but a small fraction from the 'mighty cloudless 
horizon that reigned all around. 

Determined, however, to stand on the highest 
point, I made up my mind to make friends with 
the dogs, and sleep with the shepherds that night, 
to ascend the other peak, or that of St. Elias, next 
day. I spent no more than an hour at this giddy 
height, where the craving of my eyes would not 
have been satisfied under a week. I seemed to 
stand perpendicularly over the sea, lying below at 
the depth of 10,000 feet. Salonica was quite dis- 
tinguishable, lying north-east; Larissa appeared 
under my very feet. The whole horizon, from 
north to south-west was occOpied by mountains, 
hanging on, as it were, to Olympus. This is the 
range that runs westward along the north of Thes- 
saly, ending in the Pindus. The line of bearing 
of these heaved-up strata seems to correspond with 
that of the Pindus, that is, to run north and south, 
and they presented their escarpments to Olympus. 
Ossa, which lay like a hillock beneath, stretched 
away at right angles to the south ; and, in the in- 
terval, spread far, far in the red distance, the level 
lands of Thessaly, under that peculiar dusty mist 
which^ makes nature look like a gigantic imitation 
of an unnatural effect produced on the scene of a 
theatre. 

When I first reached the summit> and looked 
®'^®*‘,S^;Warm plain^of Thessaly, this haze was of 
^, 3 ^, yellow hue. It deepened gradually, aiidi 
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became red, then brown, while similar tints, far 
more vivid, were reproduced higher in the sky. 
But, when I turnM round to the east, up which 
the vast shadows of night were darkly rolling, the 
cold ocean looked like a plain of lead ; the sha- 
dow of the mighty mass beneath me was projected 
along its surface, and I stood on the very edge, 
and on my tiptoes. On such a spot what impres- 
sions crowd upon the mind, bewilder the senses, 
and absorb the soul ! Here, where the early Greek 
was borne above the earth, and raised nearest to 
the skies, has the torch of imagination been grasped 
by the Hellenic race ; here was the idea of eternity 
conceived, and genius called to life by the thought 
and hope of immortality. 

The cold was infollerable. I turned my face 
downwards, and my flying steps, with winged feet, 
soon overshot the space that separated me from 
my last halting place. On regaining the sheep- 
fold a new dilemma arose. 1 was unprovided 
with clothing : none of the shepherds could spare 
me any thing; they had only ascended to that 
height for two days. It is a traditional point of 
honour amongst them to reach, once a-year, this 
elevation ; and there were neither trees, nor shrubs, 
nor grass with which they could make a fire. 
There was nothing for it but to proceed* down- 
wards to the monastery. 

The shepherds played to me on an instrument 
which seemed peculiarly adapted to such a situa- 
tion. It was a rude pipe^ade from the bone of 
an eagle’s wing. It is called Floera : the tones are 
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sweet and melodious. While I was in tbo shep- 
herds’ encampment, I saw a shaving peiformedin 
a very extraordinary manner. The thigh bone of a 
sheep was broken, and the marrow of it smeared 
on the patient’s head, cheeks, and chin. The 
shepherds generally carry a sheep’s thigh-bone, to 
be ready for the operation, stuck in their garter, 
just as the Highlander wears his little knife for 
hamstringing deer. 

There was scarcely an interval of darkness be- 
tween the setting of the sun and the rising of the 
moon, so brilliant were the stars; and when the 
orb of Diana arose, the rays she shot might even 
have made her brother’s face turn pale with envy. 
A couple of shepherds besides my own guide ac- 
companied. me some way, so as to put us in the 
true direction ; and having reached the track which 
their flocks had recently made in ascending, they 
left us to our fate. I have known what it is to be 
hungry, thirsty, with the limbs broken with fatigue, 
and the nerves wholly overcome by long privation 
of sleep; I have known what it is to cast myself, 
in recklessness of life, upon the cold earth, or in 
the snow, or on the beach, after dragging myself 
from the waves; but the suffering of this night 
surpassed every misery with which I had become 
acquaijited. During the next day I reached, 
however, the monastery alone, having accom- 
plished forty miles of ascent and descent; my 
guide, before we v^ere half-way down, having 
thrown himself on tb^ground, where I was forced, 
from cold, to leave him. 
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The structure pf Olympus is very singular. The 
1 central group is marble, sometimes in thin layers, 
varying from very fine to very coarse-grained 
white, sometimes gray, with a little lime-stone 
dispersed through it. Looking towards the moun- 
tain, the sides seemed all rounded; but, looking 
from the centre, the escarpments present them- 
selves as clifis. Towards the base of the principal 
rock, a little gneiss appears overlying the marble. 
The water from the mountain winds round it in a 
vale somewhat irregular, formed by the back of 
the marble and the face of a mingled formation of 
stratified granite, gneiss, and mica schist : a more 
extensive vale, and higher abutments succeed to 
this. Through this stratum the water escapes to 
the south-west, by a valley of denudation, and, to 
the east, finds its way along the face of the gneiss 
to the sea. At Sciathos, I remarked a section 
of a rock-marble below, and mica schist above, 
conformably overlying, but supposed it displaced. 
At Naxia, the marble and gneiss regularly alter- 
nate in layers, which seem identical with the 
stratification of Olympus. Towards Tempe, also, 
mica schist abounds, of a burnt amber colour, 
which, together with the rugged and broken 
aspect of the hills, gives that region a volcanic 
look; and has, perhaps, led to the supposition 
that the passage of the Pneus was opened by 
an earthquake. Tempe is a valley of denudation. 

There have been considerable doubts as to the 
source whence both* verde-ai),tjCO and giallo-antico 
have been derived. The latter, which is merely 
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white marble, with yellow maculae, I saw in 
abundance in the vicinity of Olympus. The for- • 
mer, which is serpentine, I observed in situ in 
the following places : in the schistose mountains 
above Poros ; at Naxos, where it presents a num- 
ber of very singular varieties, and passes into 
white earth; on the summits of the Pindus; 1 
have seen fragments of it also on Mount Olym- 
pus; I have seen it again j‘« situ in the moun- 
tains of Chalcidice ; and again, in fragments, in 
the island of Sciathos. In speaking of the quar- 
ries of Sciathos, Strabo tells us that thence were 
derived the variegated marbles — the 
[Mvo\i$ous — which caused the white marbles of 
Italy to go out of fashion at Rome.* The coinci- 
dence of this testimony with the presence of the 
substances in question, can leave, I think, no 
doubt, that the verde-antico and the giallo-antico 
were drawn from Thessaly and from the exten- 
sive quarries of Sciathos. And if this required 
confirmation, which I don’t think it does, I 
might cite the numerous works of antiquity in 
verde antique, still remaining in the- vicinity, and 
to be seen at Larissa, Thessalonica, and Mount 
Athos. 

The stratification of the mountains that sur- 
round^ Thessaly on three sides — the west, the 
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north, and east — is identical; so, also, is the line 
of dip and bearing: Pindus runs north and south; 
so does Pelion and Ossa ; and the chain is found 
again prolonged to the south in the island bf 
Euboea and Sciathos. To the north, the moun- 
tains of Pieria, which connect Pindus and Olym- 
pus, appear, as 1 have said, when seen from the 
summit of the latter mountain, to have been 
thrown up in a line, which runs at right _angles 
with their line of bearing; so that the valleys 
run across the chain, and do not give the idea of 
a strong boundary line : and the history of Thes- 
saly, for nearly two thousand years, seems to cor- 
roborate the impression respecting its geological 
structure, which a glance at the country from the 
top of Olympus made upon me. 

The range of mountains which forms the south 
side of Thessaly* is of a very different character. 
It is limestone, towering almost like a perpendi- 
cular, and stretching like a continuous wall ; — 
thence the fame of Thermopylae, and the glory of 
Leonidas. 

I have been in the habit of designating as Pe- 
loponnesian that peculiar limestone which pre- 
vails in the Grecian Peninsula, from, Thermopylae 
southward. And, on historic grounds alone, that 
name ought to belong to this rock. It is a de- 

* I refer to (Etai and the mountains south of the Sperchius. 
The mountainous tract on the north of the Sperchius is by no 
means so elevated : it is broken and ivegular^ and resembles^ on 
a small scale, the range^of mountaiii# on the north which con^ 
nect the Pindus and Olympus, 
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testable rock for the geologist, the botanist, the 
agriculturalist, and the painter, because it has no 
variety, no organic remains, and no minerals ; it 
bears few plants, affords little soil, and is tame 
without softness, or rude without wildness.* It 
makes amends, however, by the themes it has 
furnished to the historian, and the home it has 
afforded to the poet. The former owes to it the 
scenes of Thermopylae, Marathon, and Cheronaea; 
the latter is indebted to it for Helicon, Ida, Ole- 
nos, and Parnassus. Affording but a limited 
amount of herbs and shrubs, it endows them with 
unrivalled flavour ; hence the long renown of the 
flocks of Arcadia; hence the fragrant heather, 
thyme, and rosemary, that have immortalized the 
honey of Hymettus. 

This Peloponnesian limestone is mixed gray and 
white, the gray appearing like maculse : the mass 
often seems formed of older fragments, mixed up 
in a new fusion, both substances being however 
identical. The section of the centre portion of a 
range exhibits a rock much contorted, and some- 
times granular ; while, further away, on each side, 
it assumes the air of stratification ; and, inclining 
towards the centre, it becomes more and more 
stratified as it recedes. 

Before the Throne of Jupiter, and wandering 
over the abode of the Gods, I, of course, in- 


* This limestone, whei)^ highly stratified, becomes eminently 
picturesque in its fractures^ though bsfre and gray ; but I have 
seldom seen it so, except in continental Greece. 
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terrogated each site and rock for records of 
its former glory; and sought in the traditions 
or the superstition of the ephemeral beings, 
who pasture their flocks within its sacred pre* 
cincts, for traces of the fictions which have en- 
twined its name with our earliest associations, 
and which have stamped its character and its 
memory on the master-pieces of art, and the 
inspirations of genius. Strange to say, it was 
not without satisfaction that 1 did not find what 
I sought, because I found instead, the original 
impressions of the spot which had created the 
mythology of Greece. They had no recollection 
of the “Thunderer;” no tradition of Apollo, or of 
Pheaton ; but they told me that “ the stars came 
down at night on Olympus!” that “heaven and 
earth had once met upon its summit, but that 
since men had grown wicked, God had gone 
higher up.”* 

* It would seem as if Moore had painted from the lips of the 
monks of Spermos and the shepherds of St. Elias. 

“ When in the light of nature’s dawn, 
lUjoicing men and angels met 
On the high hill and dewy lawn, 

Ere sorrow came, or sin had drawn 

’Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet; 

When earth lay nearer to the skies 

Than in these days of crime and wo ; 

And mortals saw without surprise, 

. In the mid air, angelic eyes 

Gazing upon this world below.” 

VOL. I. .* 2u 
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It was on the evening of the second day after 
my return to the monastery of Spermos, that I 
was in a fit state to mount again. Diogenes 
seemed disinclined to risk himself any further with 
such a companion ; and, having got a budget of 
news which would be a marvel for a month in 
Tcherichenes, and a good story forever afterwards, 
he determined on remaining at the monastery, to 
return next day to his home.* 

* I should have considered it a mere act of justice not to de- 
prive the reader of the perusal, or Diogenes of the gratification, 
of my inserting an lambic ode, now inscribed on the marble 
tablet, more durable than brass, of the fountain of Spermos ; but, 
unfortunately, when arranging these papers for the press, a poet 
saw and admired the ode, and carried it away for translation* 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION AND FOREIGN RELATIONS OF A 
MOUNTAIN PIRATE>KINO — ORGANIC REMAINS OF THE 
WAR OF TROT. 

I Kow determined on visiting Captain Demo, who 
has the Larissa district of Mount Olympus. He 
was residing at a village of the name of Caria, at 
the distance of ten miles from the monastery. A 
young aspirant to the honours of Caloyerism 
volunteered his unbought services to accompany 
me; for, as I said before, I had no money in my 
pocket. This state of my finances Diogenes was 
aware of, as I had pointed it out to him as the 
grounds of my confidence in visiting such a coun- 
try at such a moment. “That might do very 
well,” he observed, "with Turks, or even with 
Klephts, but it won’t do at all with priests or mo- 
nasteries.” He invited me to accompany |^im to 
the chapel before my departure, where he was 
going to do something very extraordinary and as- 
tonishing. As we entered, ^and in passing the 
eleemosynary box, *which haX} a very large slit for 
the contributions of the faithful, he did not drop 

2 £ 2 , 
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into the slit, but laid beside it, a bright and shin* 
ing yellow piece of twenty piastres, so that the 
monks might not remain in doubt as to the author 
of so generous a contribution. On starting, I re- 
commended particularly~to his care the guide I 
ha^d dropped on the way, and who had not yet 
made his appearance, but who had been found 
next morning on the road, and carried in a 
wretched plight to a hut in the woods. I reck- 
oned on sending to himself a memorial worth his 
preserving, of this trip; but although I had not 
hinted to him my intentions, he promised to the 
Abbot, before me, three months’ pay to the shep- 
herd, amounting to the enormous sum of fifteen 
shillings sterling. 

Soon after leaving the monastery, we passed 
by the small village of Scamea, of which about a 
third of the houses seemed inhabited ; higher up 
to our left was that of Pouliana, entirely deserted. 
Both were surrounded by orchards of frutt trees : 
the plum trees were peculiarly striking ; their 
boughs were weighed down like those of weeping 
willows, and sometimes had been broken off by 
the loads of fruit clustering on their branches ; the 
leaves seemed like the garnishing of heaped up 
dessert-dishes. 

Judging by the accounts 1 had heard of the 
ubiquity of Captain Poulio, I had little expecta- 
tion of finding Captain Demo atCaria ; and, at all 
eimntSj reckoned on yeeing in that village bis place 
of refuge, and also t^ frontiei^fortress of his l^i-. 
timate domain, the deou-u^efof a robber’s retreM;, 
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perched on a precipice, or nestled in a cavern. 
My surprise was therefore great, on coming sud- 
denly to the edge of a precipice, to be assured that 
a peaceful and smiling village which appeared’in 
the angle of an open plain, was Caria ; that a 
more stately mansion than the rest, placed in the 
middle of it, with a light and airy aspect, white- 
washed, composed of two stories^ surmounted by a 
kiosk, was the place of abode of the redoubted 
Captain Demo. As I approached it, however, I 
saw indications of the manners and the calling of 
its proprietor, in numerous loopholes with which it 
was pierced in all directions. He appeared a 
homely and intelligent man, but not much dis- 
posed to put himself out of his' way for any thing 
or for any body. He received me, howeverj cor- 
dially enough ; told me that he had heard of me 
for some time ; that he knew I liked the Kiephts, 
and that, therefore, the visit was not unexpected ; 
and immediately insisted, despite my blistered feet 
and jaded limbs, on taking me to see an .English 
garden, which seemed to occupy all his thoughts. 
I was exceedingly struck with it; whether as to 
extent, the nature of the plants and flowers, or the 
care and neatness of the cultivation; it was what I 
never should have dreamt of seeing in Olympus, 
especially at such a time as this. He ^mestly 
begged me to send him from SalCnica seeds and 
flowers, 4nd, above all, potatoes ; and spoke of an 
English ploiig^i tuitH the submit of his ambition 
and the acdompluSnheht o^ i engaged 

tosatisfy Ids wish as should be prac- 
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ticable ; he, on the other side, promising to colleOt 
for me arrow-heads, which they often dig up in 
great quantity, and which they sometimes get 
made into pistol barrels. These arrow-heads are 
without a barb, and resemble exactly those used 
by the Circassians at the present day. Two days 
before, in digging a cistern for his garden, they 
had opened a Roman tomb of mortar and brick ; 
it was full ten feet long. They told tne they had 
found in it the bones of a giant. 1 was very 
anxious to see them, but all we could find was a 
portion of the skull : it seemed, indeed, a portion 
of a human skull, but fearfully thick, which Cap- 
tain Demo averred was a proof that the owner 
must have been a great man. 

On the rock above Caria there is a ruin of an 
ancient fortress, which, on examination through 
the glass, appeared to me Venetian ; but I rejected 
the supposition as improbable. A Venetian for- 
tress, in such a position, seemed to surpass what 
could be expected from the maritime and com- 
mercial settlements of Venice in the Levant. But 
soon afterwards, a large silver coin was brought 
to me, presenting, in bold relief, the rampant lion 
of St. Mark. On the reverse was a bust of a 
warrior, with a helmet and coat of mail ; below 
this was a shield of Bt. George and the Dragon 
traced upon it, with the inscription, “ Da pacem, 
Domine, in dies nos, 1642/* Two years after which 
date, Venice protected the piratical seizare,;by the 
Knights of Malta, of Turkish vesstd, having on 
board a son of Sultan Ibrahim, whom they ma^ia 
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friar ( Padi^i Ottom'ano) ; /which act gave rise to the 
war which cost Venice her Eastern empire. SoiSae 
other coins of the Roman emperors were Slso 
brought me ; but that which was the most remafkr 
able of all, as found in such a spot, was one of 
those beautiful silver relics of the earliest coinage 
of Greece, bearing the grazing horse and the 
Hercules’ head of the Enians. 

At the distance of six miles south*west, across 
the little plain, 1 Was told of an inscription, which 
next morning I went to visit. The place was evi- 
dently the site of a town or city, and there was a 
large stone erect/ bearing an inscription, of which 
some letters were legible. It was Roman, of the 
Empire, and the only words I could make out 
were “ inventio ipsorum,” which I thought happily 
calculated to guide geographers in establishing this 
as the site of some important city. 

Captain Demo and I soon became great friends, 
and he declared he would accompany me himself 
to Rapsana, which overlooks the vale of Tempe. 
We decided on starting the evening following my 
arrival, intending to sleep at a village half way. 
A milk-white charger, more remarkable for his 
colour than his points, was brought into the court- 
yard, and, with the other horses that were to ac- 
company us, allowed to prepare tlmmselves for the 
journey by licking and crunching the mass of rock- 
saltt whibh, in this/ country, , is the beaFth*^stone 
for all four-footed animals. : < - 

We had already mouhte^ and had reached, the 
.skirts of the village,. wheuv we were assailed with a 
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hue and cryi and some fifty people made a nteb/at 
usj men, women, and children. It appeared that 
ten*minutes before, the holy career of a young and 
promising monk had been threatened with a speedy 
and tragic conclusion, by the vengeance of ap in- 
jured husband. The neighbours suddenly assem-» 
bled had interposed ; the women fainted and 
shrieked, the men swore, the children cried, and 
the pigs, dog^, and cocks, all displayed their sym- 
pathy, in the various tones by which their feelings 
find expression. At that very moment was de- 
scried the white charger of the judge of the people, 
and the collective rush took place by which our 
further progress was arrested. The Robber of 
Olympus reined in, and knitting his brow, scowled 
around, like Stilicho, when he looked upon the 
Goths. A disconsolate mother threw herself on 
her knees before him, and called for justice; a 
priest for vengeance ; a monk, with a broken pate, 
for mercy; the hapless female looked a prayer for 
pity; while the forensic tones of the injured hus- 
band rose above the rest — he, of course, sued for 
damages^ Half-a-dozen children sobbed and cried ; 
a sister shrieked and tore her hair ; a brother stood, 
with a roving eye and a compressed lip, and turned 
now on the husband, and now on the monk, 
glances^ of hate and of vengeance. Captain Bemo 
listened for a while in patience ; but what patience 
could resist such discordant. ^appeals ‘and dia^ 
sonant voices ? and what judge could 
his equanimity wfaen^assailed from right>«nd;le% 
from Wore and behind^ from all around; aadffOi|ij 
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onder, and where, according to the advantage of 
position, hia feet^ legs, and hands, were seized 'as 
means of reaching his ear ? The steed first gave 
tokens of dissatisfaction, by capering aibout, and 
carrying up and down, with gentle undulation, the 
severe and frowning form of its rider. But, when 
the Klepht began to storm, all that had gone be- 
fore was as nothing. The metaphor of his threats 
was perfectly Homeric, and heightened by a see- 
saw motion of his hand across his throat, borrowed 
from the Turks. 1 thought nothing would have 
satisfied him but cutting off the heads of the whole 
party ; and, if he had been so disposed, there was 
nobody who could say to him, “ you shall not.” 

The afternoon was wasted away in the investi- 
gation that followed the first clamours, and in the 
summing up of evidence before pronouncing final 
judgment, in which the priest figured not only as 
counsellor, but as executioner ; for penance, alms, 
crossings, and genufiuxions, were liberally distri- 
buted amongst all the delinquents. The ofiending 
monk had seven thousand of the latter alone for 
his share, while half the sum was inflicted on the 
husl^nd for having broken his head. The frail 
fair one was to appear before a higher tribunal: 
her case was to be submitted to the Bishop of 
Larissa. -^ . 

Our journey thus postponed till thevmorrow^ 1 
sp^t andther night at Garia, and scarcely had 
concluded supper, at which-the lowest menial of 
the captaini^judge bat down^ the same iteble wHh 
though the next moineDt^^^'# 
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their master with awe in their looks and reverence 
in ‘their attitudes, — no sooner, I have said, had 
supper been concluded, than three travellers ab> 
ruptly made their entrance. When they had 
seated themselves. Captain Demo and 1 enquired 
after their health; they replied, “Thank God, 
we are very well; but,” said one of them a 
little hastily, “ we are come to inquire after our 
horses.” The Captain’s pipe was removed from 
his mouth, the very scowl I had seen two hours 
before called up again, and cast full on the bold 
questioner. “ Do you take me for your groom ? ” 
he asked. “ If I did not take you for the Captain 
of Olympus,” retorted the stranger, “ you would 
not have seen me under your roof. 1 am come to 
claim the property and the horses of which I 
have been robbed.” Captain Demo’s eyes sud- 
denly turned on me, but were as quickly averted. 
He certainly had exhibited a vivid picture of the 
happiness and tranquillity which the country en- 
joyed by the protection of bis arm, and the im- 
partial severity of his justice. Now blow after 
blow fell upon the theory he had erected. I ex- 
pected another explosion, but was disappointed. 
The new comer proved to be a wealthy primate of 
Monastir, known to be in great favour with the 
Sadrazem. The tranquillity recently established 
to the south and east of Monastir by the presence 
of the Turkish troops, indueed him, with his two 
companions, to proceed to Larissa, to make pur- 
chases ; and they wei^(Sreturning, with seven horses 
laden with goods, when, that morning, they had 
been surrounded by a p^i'ty of Klephts, and their . 
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money, baj^ge, and baggage-horses takdil fittin 
them, though they had not been otherwise mal^ 
treated. 

They had instantly made their way to Garia 
to seek redress. The circumstances, spot, and 
time, were minutely inquired into ; the numbersand 
appearance . of the robbers ; the number of pack- 
ages and their contents, the horses, their colours 
and marks, were taken down, and then a general 
divan was held of all Captain Demo’s soldiers. 
They came to a unanimous conclusion as to who 
the guilty people were, and, within an hour, 
twenty men were on their way in pursuit. These 
were divided into three bodies : one made straight 
for the village to which the robbers were thought 
to belong. With these was the Grammaticos 
(penman) of the Captain. They were to seize and 
carry off one or two persons, to be kept until the 
robbers were given up. The two other parties, of 
seven, were to track the robbers themselves by 
different paths. Places and hours of rendezvous 
were given, and the details of the expedition, 
combined with a sagacity only exceeded by the 
alacrity shewn by those who had to carry it into 
execution ; and next |morning the plundered men 
were to proceed on their journey to a village at the 
distance of thirty miles, where Captain Dqmo pro- 
mised them that every thing they possessed should 
be restored to them on the following evening; that 
a strap or buckle should ngt be wanting; when 
they might, if thdy liked, ^ve a backshish to his 
men, and he only begged them to tell the Sadra- 
zem what strict justice he maintained in Olympus. 
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I subsequently understood that bis proinise was 
punctually performed. 

These very men who now started upon this ex- 
pedition, and not one of whom would have betrayed 
its object for almost any consideration, might 
have been Klephts themselves a week before, or 
might become so the week after. 

The following is the list of villages — cities, 
I should say — which owe allegiance to Captain 
Demo, comprised in the Larissa district of Mount 
Olympus, with the number of fires which he stated 
they possessed ten years ago, that is, before the 
Greek revolution, and those which they actually 
contain in 1 830. I give the villages as he enume- 
rated them, though the legitimacy of his rights 
over the three latter is disputed ; two of these be- 
ing claimed by Captain Poulio, and the last by a 
captain whose name I forget. He declares he can 
muster five hundred men; I suppose, when he calls 


out the landwehr; but the standing army only 


amounted to fifty. 

Fire» in 1890. 

Fires in 1830. 

••••<«••••••• 

1000 


Crania 

600 


Perietos 

300 ...... 


Egani 

40 

8 

Avarnitza 

150 


Poroulies^ 

60 ...... 

60 

Nizero 

800 


C&ria 

160 

*40 

Scfon^ 

260 

50 

PouUana 

150 none : r 

Mikuni 

so 

8 




’ % 

8020* M 

341 

village is seated on i 

i Fook> and m 


jlliiited of the robbery. ^ 
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The pltun in which Caria is situatedV is a portion 
of the deep ravine which reigns all round the cen- 
tral group of Olympus. After crossing it, we 
ascended the ridge which forms the outer circle of 
the ravine, and thence descended again to the 
vale, the lake and the village of Nizeros distant 
six miles from Caria. Close to the water’s edge 
stood two majestic aspens, as tall as the loftiest 
poplar, but spreading like oaks, with their green 
and silvery leaves twittering in the sun. The lake 
seemed covered with myriads of water-fowl, which 
had taken refuge in the most elevated sheet of 
water from the August heats of the plains of 
Thessaly. The change of temperature was quite 
extraordinary, increased, no doubt, by the marshi- 
ness of the land around, which filled the atmo- 
sphere with moisture. Our path had passed over 
the remnants of a vast forest of fir- pine and beech, 
which two years before had been consumed by a 
conflagration which lasted fifteen days. It was 
described to me as a thing magnificent, and truly 
wonderful. A strong wind from the north had 
carried the fire from the plain of Caria over the 
thickly wooded enscarpment thatlooksto the north, 
and gusts, confined in the chasms where the trees 
were the thickest, and met from either side, con- 
verted these chasms into furnaces, with a ^men- 
dous drought; burning boughs, and even whole 
trees, vrefb carried up, and shot as from a whirl- 
wind. • 

At Nizeros we 4rere to sfipnd the greater part 
of th« day, and fl^art in the evening for Rapsana, 
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ten miles further, overlooking the vale of Temper 
Captain Demo had sent the .day before, to make 
grand preparations at Nizeros, but the expedition 
which he had sent after the robbers had discon-' 
certed his plans. As we rode up to the neat little 
cottage where we were to dine, and where we 
expected to find dinner ready, we saw a sheep 
just writhing in the last convulsions of life, which 
they had hurriedly despatched on seeing us ap- 
proach. Captain Demo, enraged at this tardiness, 
made a spring from his horse, pushed the ope- 
rators aside, drew his knife from his belt, turned 
the dead animal out of his skin, slung it up by 
the hind legs to a nail; then, after one dex- 
terious slit, he put the knife between his teeth, 
bared up his arms to the shoulders, plunged them 
into the reeking bowels, spitted the animal upon a 
stake, and had it down before the fire in a few 
minutes. Scarcely was this task completed, be- 
fore the inhabitants of the village had assembled 
round ; nor did he deign to answer one of the lowly 
and multifarious salutations with which he was 
greeted ; but when he saw the sheep perform its first 
revolution, he turned round, and wished many years 
to the township. Some applicants came with long 
stories to tell, and he seated himself upon a stone, 
just by^the spot where the sheep had teen slaugh- 
tered. I thought he was going to hold here his 
“ lit de justice.” I was seated on a beneb, at some 
distance, and, seeing him seize a female by ,the| 
ann^,^^ught he was^^oing to proceed to the ihr 
fl|^in of some summary punishment. This time, 
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however, it was a patient that he was treatittg; 
and presently, I saw the blood from her arm 
spouting over that of the sheep. I cannot ^e* 
scribe how strongly I was struck bjt seeing this 
man enact the Galen, examining patient after pa> 
tient, for the whole village was unwell, and dis- 
coursing learnedly on symptoms and on simples 
with all the old women of the place. After that, 
we went to walk in the garden and gather apples; 
and, with the same versatility of his cores, when- 
ever he tasted one well-flavoured, he handed it 
over to me. 

I must now describe our Homeric repast. We 
were seated on white capotes, under the shade of 
an apple-tree; a boy brought a large brass shining 
basin, which, kneeling, he presented; over this 
you hold your hands, and a girl poured water 
upon them from a jar of the same metal, with a 
long and narrow spout. Another attendant stood 
ready to flirt a napkin, so as to make it fall open 
upon your hands the moment you had finished 
washing. After this, a small round wooden table 
was brought in, and set upon the ground, and the 
guests hurstled round it as close as they could.' A 
Palicar then, came behind with a long narrow 
napkin, of three, and sometimes even four, yards 
in length, which, with a dexterous jerk, hf threw 
out above your head, so as to make it fall in a cir- 
cle exactfy on the knees of all the guests. Dishes 
of apples, pears, olives, and^prunes, were placed 
on the table ; and *a diminuftve tumbler of rakki, 
the size of a liqueur glass, was carried round to 
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eaolr^ guest. ^P^ently, a Palicar came running 
with a ramrod. Oh which had been entwined the 
choice entrails of the sheep, hot and fizzing from 
the firei and, running round the table, discharged 
about the length of a cartridge of the garnishing 
of the ramrod, on the bread before each guest. 
This first whet was scarcely discussed, when two 
other men came running, each with a kidney upon 
a wooden skewer, the hot morsels of which were 
again distributed as before. After this was brought 
the shoulder-blade of the right shoulder, which 
had been detached from the sheep. It was cere- 
moniously laid before Captain Demo : every sound 
was hushed, and every eye turned upon him. He 
cleaned it carefully, examined it on both sides, 
held it up to the sun, and then prognosticated all 
the good things that wishes could give, if they 

ruled the decrees of fate. The road * of the 

* 

Greeks was bright without a tomb; that of the 
Turks obscured with mist ; the fields of the host were 
to be whitened with flocks, as if they were covered 
with snow ; and the hostess was presently to pre- 
sent to her lord a little blooming image of himself. 
The assistants cried, “ Ameen !” The coy dame, not 
expecting, perhaps, this latter piece of gallantry, 
came to kiss the captain’s hand, and waddled away, 
blade bone, no doubt with the in- 



e course of two blood-vessels near the extt&ui^ of the 
and running fronf either side, represent patl)s, the one of 
j&iends, the other of foes, ^pots on th< tranqiorent parts of the 
bone denote tombs. The Tate and fortunes of the -host and hos- - 
teas are displayed in a part near to the condyle. * 
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tentibn of placing it in the family reliquary. The 
guests now crossed themselves, and prepared in 
earnest for the business which called us together. 
The sheep, minus the right shoulder, made its 
appearance on a tray of myrtle twigs. Captain 
Demo unsheathed his yataghan, unjointed the 
neck, laid the head upon the body, slit it open 
with a sharp blow, and, dexterously turning 
out the fongue, placed it before me. A single 
blow then severed the spine, and the weapon 
passed between the ribs, separated, in an in- 
stant, the animal into two parts. Two ribs, 
with the vertebrae attached to them, were then 
separated, and also placed before me. This 
is the mode by which honour is shewn to a 
guest; and, no doubt, in the self-same man- 
ner, did Achilles lay before Ulysses the sacred 
chine. 

During dinner. Captain Demo expatiated on 
the amenity, the beauty, the fertility of his 
or bread, meaning his district ; on the affection 
and regard of the inhabitants; on the devotion 
and bravery of his soldiers. He entertained me 
with accounts of his various diploinatic relations 
with the neighboOTing potentates, and the diffi- 
culties in which he was involved respecting his 
northern and western frontiers. Before succeed- 
ing to his patrimony, he had, however, he thanked 
G^, acquired some knowledge in the ways of the 
world, and a reputation whjch secured respect to 
himself, and tranquillity to'fcis people. “ For,” 
said "he, “ for thirty years have I been a robber 
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oi|p sea and on land, and the name of Detno of 
Olympus has been repeated with dry lips on the 
inountains of Macedonia, and on the shores of 
Caramania.” 

And this was on Olympus ; and, in visiting the 
shrine of the Gods of Greece, I looked upon, not 
a representation, but a real scene, from the wars 
of Troy. Here alone has been preserved, to 
our times, the genuine progeny of Greece. The 
mountain-chains that surround Thessaly on every 
side, its early cradles, have now become its last 
retreat. 

For two thousand years have the lower por- 
tions of Greece, with the Peloponnesus, been 
overrun and ravaged by Sclavonians, Saracens, 
Goths, Latins, Nonnans, Turks, and Skipetars; 
and yet these, by the succes.sive destruction of 
the population of that confined region, have been 
less successful in destroying its ancient type 
and character, than the importation of European 
ideas, costumes, and manners, sin^e the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. It is strange, that 
it is to Turkey ^t one has to turn for the 
records of the Greece of antiquity; and \hat it 
should be amongst the scenes which witnessed 
the rise of the Pelasgi, the (Enians, and the Hel- 
lenes, tjiat now alone are to be found those cha- 
racters which recall a Calchas or a Diomed; 
^^liiiose circumstances which exhibit, in their 
effects, the iqoral process by which let- 
ters, the plough, me<l4bine, and ‘the diviner’s wand, 

Jr have been converted into charters of powers and 
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sceptres of dominion. But, alasl the ’whirl\^ind 
of Western opinion has swept to Turkey, after 
devastating Greece. While I trace these lines, the , 
race of three thousand years, which I am describ- 
ing, is extinct! A Turkish serjeant, in a blue 
jacket and trousers, with red cuffs and collar, 
occupies the Kiosk, and lolls in the garden of 
the Captain of Olympus ! 
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